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To the sane man a mental institution is not 
the place to visit expecting answers to 
questions about life and man's place and 
purpose in the universe. Thus, when Robert 
Drouin, a successful TV producer ?n Paris, 
goes to Bruges with his wife and child it is 
only to spend the Christmas holidays with 
an old friend whose job is chief assistant 
at the local mental hospital. 

The life of the institution fascinates Drouin. 
He is caught up in the routine and en- 
thusiastically accompanies the doctor on his 
rounds of wards and patients, watches the 
treatments and listens to case histories. 
There is one patient in particular that keeps 
coming back again and again in Drouin's 
mind. His absorption in his patient reaches 
the point where the patient becomes the 
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PART ONE Mariakerke 



Chapter i 



EVER since they had crossed the frontier, snow 
had been falling. As it blew down from the north it seemed 
to be dizzily attracted to the yellow headlights of the car. 
The tiny flakes formed constantly shifting patterns, which 
grazed the windshield and then, at the last moment, melted 
uncertainly and half regretfully away. Robert slowed down 
in order to decipher the words on a red and yellow sign: 

BRUGGE 14 KM. 

"We're definitely in Flanders/' he said. "The directions 
aren't in French any more." 

"Beautiful evening, isn't it?" sighed Juliette from the 
depth of her furs. 

Whenever things seemed to be going amiss she cracked a 
joke, generally of the most commonplace kind. But on this 
occasion her stereotype device, which usually brought forth 



a responsive, almost conspiratorial smile, failed to arouse 
in her husband any reaction whatsoever. Juliette turned the 
radio knob and the gay, whistling noise recalled the vacation 
trips to the south which they had made in previous years. 
The car was so new that the upholstery still had a leath- 
ery smell, and the heater was working perfectly. 

Robert was wearing only a suede jacket and Juliette, in 
her fur coat, had no reason to complain of the cold. But she 
always felt cold when she was unhappy. 

As the radio warmed up it blared forth a selection of 
barrel-organ music. The commonplace was decidedly the 
order of the day: the two customhouses, one French, one 
Belgian; the change from a blue military uniform to a khaki 
one and to a different shape of cap; the Flemish road signs; 
and now the organ selections, tunes which spoke in vulgar 
terms of Nordic fatality. The instrument's mechanical char- 
acter underlined the stultifying monotony of the refrain. 
Deum-de-dum; dum-de-dum; a fittingly macabre accompani- 
ment to the onward march of our scientific and military 
civilization. . . . The car proceeded at scarcely more than 
twenty miles an hour, among wind-borne drifts of snow. 

"If it goes on like this/' said Robert, "well have to lower 
the pressure in the tires." 

With the diminution of speed came a slackening of time. 
The gaunt, leafless poplars bordering the road made a lacy 
pattern against the background of the night. The road un- 
rolled as if in a moving-picture film. 

"Bruges is straight ahead," said Robert, "and Ostend to 
the left. It must be impressive, that North Sea. I wonder 
what the sirens do in weather like this. . . . You know the 
legend about them, don't you?" 

Juliette made no reply. She was turning her head to look 
at the back seat of the car, where a child was stretched out, 
sleeping. As she turned she hit her head against the roof and 
cried out, more in ill humor than in pain. Finally she at- 
tained a kneeling position, and out of the corner of one eye 
Robert saw the spike heels of her shoes. He smiled. Juliette 
had set out for Belgium in mid-December dressed as if she 



were going to a ball! A hopeless case! Meanwhile she was 
occupied in covering the child with a striped Moroccan 
blanket which Robert had brought back from a trip to Mar- 
rackech. 

"Domino, Domino," she chanted. 

Little Domino was happily sleeping. To her, frontiers, 
customs officers, the transition from one language to another, 
the December snow, did not matter, nor did the unknown 
quantity that awaited them at the end of this northern night. 
Only Christmas yes, that was the chief object of her preoc- 
cupation. 

Having set her maternal conscience at rest Juliette re- 
lapsed, with a groan, into the front seat. The enormous black 
mass of a truck, studded with tiny red lights, was descending 
upon them, the beams of its headlights shining straight into 
Robert's eyes. The glare was too much for Juliette, and she 
promised herself that she would never take the wheel at 
night, at least not in Belgium. The storm rumbled, and half- 
melted snow whipped the sides of the car. Then they were 
once more wrapped in silence, and the road ahead was black 
because the falling snow failed to stick to the macadam. Rob- 
ert took his foot off the accelerator. 

"Nervous, aren't you?" he said. 

"And whose fault is that?" 

The barrel-organ music continued, with an outdated 
tune: You used to say you cared . . . Juliette turned it 
very low, huddled up on the seat and shut her eyes. 

When she opened them again the radio was turned off* 
Robert must have wanted to prolong her sleep, but such at- 
tentions had lost the power to touch her. They were still 
going no more than twenty miles an hour, but she floated 
with the movement of the car. Robert appeared to be per- 
fectly relaxed; his face was as immobile and mysterious as 
that of an Egyptian god. 

At the end of a wide hairpin turn she caught a glimpse of 
his dark-skinned face, his big black eyes, his curly, almost 
kinky hair and the mustache, copied from that of the popu- 



lar singer Brassens, which continued to annoy her. His right 
hand, encased in a black leather glove, rested on the upper 
part of the wheel, and the bare left one below it. There was 
always the same contrast between them: the right gloved, 
the left bare. 

In spite of the fact that they had been married six years, 
she could never get used to the leather casing of that right 
hand, which gave him the air of a man from another planet, 
perhaps a mythical Martian. It was symbolic, in a way, of 
his complete adaptability to the innovations of the times in 
which he lived, an adaptability which, to her mind, he car- 
ried almost too far, since her tastes for the modern were of 
an entirely different kind. The fact that he preferred to 
travel by car, even in midwinter, when the train would have 
been so much more comfortable, was a minor example. Ac- 
tually, he had a passion for gadgets: for the tape recorder, 
of course, because it was an accessory of his work, and in a 
greater degree for his everyday tool, the record player, and 
then for microfilm, telephoto lenses, and anything else that 
was new. Of course, if he weren't so much at ease among 
these mechanical toys he would never have been, at forty 
years of age, one of the outstanding personalities of French 
television. 

Juliette looked out through the driving snow at the 
brightly lit square which they were presently circling. At the 
right there was an extensive dark mass, no doubt a railway 
station. Yes, that was it, for an express train was just passing 
through, but she had no idea whether it was carrying holiday 
travelers toward Ostend (Oostende, they wrote it here) and 
England, or toward Brussels. Decidedly, the Flemish spell- 
ing made these cities seem remote and exotic. Juliette was 
Parisian to the bone, and a Parisian from the Picpus section 
at that. 

"Are we in Bruges?*' she inquired. 

"Why not?" said Robert, mockingly: "Bruges, the dead 
city, the city of romance, the city of the bell ringer of 
Bruges 1" 



Although she had never been to Bruges, Juliette had a set 
of preconceived notions about it, expressed in the trite 
words: B6guinage, swans, canals, the Venice of the North. 
. . . None of these fitted in with the picture of the newly 
arrived motorist's Bruges which now opened before her. 
The crenellated buildings which she could barely make out 
in the distance were as unreal as stage decorations. 

Her feeling of hostility toward Robert grew. She resented 
his ability to use the telephone in a foreign country, to drive 
a car with only one hand on the wheel and to touch every- 
thing he saw with a sort of professional magic. / thought Fd 
married an artist, but he turned out to be a photographer. 
But she enjoyed the idea that there was such a difference 
between them. Because she was different of course, Paris- 
born, and from a working-class section of the city totally 
unconcerned with technological progress. Already she had 
begun to build up a resentment against him for the unro- 
mantic way in which he had chosen to arrive in Bruges, de- 
bunking once and for all the legends she had woven about 
it. Robert had switched on the ceiling light, and steering the 
car with one hand, he reached out with the other for a hand- 
drawn map in the glove compartment. On one side, in a 
snow-swept open space, a brightly illuminated facade stood 
out in the darkness. Across it was a sign in Gothic letters: 

BRUEGHELHOF 

Vague memories of secondary-school German floated into 
her mind. Hof meant court, or courtyard, didn't it? Garish 
red and yellow advertisements of unfamiliar brands of beer 
were strung across the facade; transparent tulle curtains af- 
forded a glimpse of paneled pine walls within. 

"Did Brueghel live here?" asked Juliette. 

"I don't know. I have an idea he was born at a place called 
Brueghel, but God knows where that may be. There are half 
a dozen towns of that name. . . . Just now I want to find 
the right road. . . . Haven't you even bothered to study the 
map?" 



"Now you're at me again!" she retorted in a sharp voice 
which bespoke festering bitterness. "Your friend Olivier 
might at least have come to meet you." 

"He's on duty, no doubt. Never mind. I'll stop for a min- 
ute and go ask for directions/' 

He jammed on the brakes and the car skidded. Juliette 
felt a shiver run from her thighs down the back of her legs, 
all the way to her ankles. If there was anything she hated it 
was the sensation of skidding. Robert opened the door, and 
the snowy night seemed to invade the car. He pulled his 
jacket around him. 

"Be careful, or you'll wake up the child. And close that 
door! It's freezing." 

He slammed the door shut behind him and resumed the 
struggle to pull up the zipper of his jacket. Juliette was half 
sorry for the way she had spoken, as she watched him try to 
make use of his gloved hand. But the trip was his idea and 
he must take the consequences. . . . She turned on the ra- 
dio and heard an announcer saying: "During this Christmas 
season His Majesty King Baudouin is paying a visit to the 
Brussels city hall. . . ." He pronounced Brussels with a 
Flemish accent, and spoke of a king. Of course she knew 
there was a king, but she still found it strange to be plunged 
into a country which had a royal family, two thousand statues 
on the square of its capital city, burgomasters and deputy 
burgomasters, Flemings and Walloons who looked at one 
another like cats and dogs, fanatical Catholics and equally 
fanatical socialists of the 1848 kind, a middle class so pros- 
perous as to be almost American, and somewhere at the end 
of the night the hospital which they had come so far to visit. 

Juliette felt small and utterly miserable. Robert was not 
far away, but she suffered physically from his absence. 
Through the wide windows of the Brueghelhof she could 
see him leaning against the bar and talking to the man be- 
hind it. Again she was overwhelmed by the stupidity of the 
whole adventure. To think that they had a perfectly com- 
fortable house on the Marne, in a country where there were 
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neither kings nor burgomasters, where a Corot rather than a 
Brueghel had chosen to be born! 

As Robert left the tavern, or hotel, or whatever it might 
be, his figure loomed large and dark against the bright 
lights, and there was a quiet strength about it. He opened 
the car door, slipped into his seat, stepped on the starter and 
put the car gently into gear. Always managing his black- 
gloved hand with the same annoying dexterity. 

"It's two miles farther on/' he told her. "We don't even 
go through the center of Bruges, which is over there on the 
right" 

"Some godforsaken backwater, no doubt!" said Juliette. 

They continued to drive along the edge of the city, watch- 
ing occasional glimpses of its monuments. At one point their 
headlights caught up a water gate and its sluices. In the 
gleam of the lights the bubbling water had a curious jade 
color. 

"Did they talk French to you in that bar?" Juliette asked 
ingenuously. 

"Yes. And they speak English besides. What do you know 
about that?" 

He laughed, and she visualized the whiteness of his teeth. 
That almost provoking good health of his! Robert Drouin, 
the man with the charmed life! 

As they left Binges behind she began to feel as if some- 
thing had been taken from her. Once more the speed of the 
car and the passage of time slowed down together. There was 
no end to the journey, and it was utterly ridiculous! In 
France there was still gasoline rationing, and one had to have 
special coupons for travel outside the boundaries of one's 
own district. The secretary of the head of the governmental 
television service had gone to considerable pains to procure 
these for them, and all the time it would have been much 
simpler to go by train. But Robert Drouin was inseparable 
from his car. 

Now Robert was looking out, expectantly, for the hospital. 
In his last letter, Olivier Du Roy had described it as "a brick 



fortress behind a curtain of very old trees/* But he had not 
reckoned with the snowstorm, which allowed no more than 
thirty feet of visibility. At one side of the road there was an 
interminable wall surmounted by dwarf pines. Nowhere 
did a sign reveal what it enclosed. Darkness and falling snow 
were all around them. 

Suddenly, on a sloping turn they saw three monsters of the 
road parked on the lower side. Apparently this was a halt for 
international long-haul trucks. Robert drew up beside a van 
with a big F for France. Steam was pouring out of the exhaust 
pipe and splashes of oil gleamed in the snow under the shoul- 
der-high wheels. Just by the road there was a low building, 
doubtless a former farmhouse, made of whitewashed bricks, 
with a dark basement below and green shutters at the win- 
dows. Like the Brueghelhof, this place was brightly lit up; 
through the windows shadow-box figures could be seen danc- 
ing. Two signs hung outside, one French, the other Flemish: 
A LA BELLE TOILE and DIE DRIE ZWANEN. Robert knew Eng- 
lish and some German, so that he guessed quickly enough 
that the Flemish name meant The Three Swans. Juliette 
laughed wryly at the contrast between the French name's 
reference to starlight and the dark gloom of the night around 
them. At one side of the door the red-and-blue seal of the 
French Truck Drivers' Union recommended the fare to its 
members. 

"Domino's fast asleep/' said Juliette, "and I'm thirsty. 
Let's go in." 

As she got out of the car flurries of snow struck her face 
and legs. How she hated it! She pushed the door open and 
stepped inside. Some twenty men standing at the bar turned 
around to look at her as she stood there, a slight figure en- 
veloped in furs, shaking the snow off her feet. The air was 
heavy with smoke and the smell of beer. A roly-poly waitress, 
her face smeared with crude make-up and her bare arms as 
pink and round as hams, looking for all the world as if she 
had stepped out of a Jordaens picture, bustled about the 
room, and an accordion was playing for the benefit of the 
dancers. Instantly Robert recognized the tune and his heart 
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skipped a beat because it had unforgettable associations for 
him. This northern accordion had a hauntingly melancholy 
tone, quite different from that which he was accustomed to 
hear in the guingettes along the Marne, from Convert to 
Ggne. And "Roses of Picardy" was the tune. All of a sud- 
den he felt that no matter how many obstacles and compli- 
cations there were along the way, he had done well to pursue 
it. 



Chapter 2 



AFTER their interminable push through the 
wind and snow and silent isolation, interrupted only by the 
hum of the motor and an occasional exchange of words, the 
travelers were thrown abruptly into the density of everyday 
life and the odor of cooking oil which pervades northern 
kitchens in the same way that garlic pervades those of the 
south, testifying to the fact that potatoes, onions and red cab- 
bage were frying. Robert Drouin had first become ac- 
quainted with this odor in 1939, the year of the phony war, 
the year which "Roses of Picardy" had summoned up so 
poignantly to his mind* Suddenly a pain shot through his 
maimed right hand. He saw the army billets in the north of 
France, the taverns, farms and low red brick barns along the 
Scheldt River, the crowds of soldiers speaking an almost in- 
comprehensible French, with a strong Anglo-German into- 
nation. 
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Pulling himself back to the present, he rolled his shoul- 
ders which were stiff from being hunched over the steering 
wheel of the car. Yes, the drinkers of La Belle toile were 
reminiscent of the khaki-clad soldiers he had met in Flan- 
ders years ago. All except for their civilian clothes. But were 
their clothes really civilian? Wasn't there the character of a 
uniform in the dark, wool sweaters whose turtle necks framed 
their blotchily red, greasy, deeply lined faces? Over their 
sweaters they had on garments designed primarily to hold 
the heat: short leather or blanket- wool jackets in off-tint 
brown or blue colors, and on their heads oddly shaped caps, 
some of them worn almost on the back of their necks, others 
like those of the North Sea fishermen painted by Permeke. 
An enormous stag's head hung on the wall above the bar, and 
on the shelves there were liquors of every description: beer, 
ale, Scotch whisky, Italian bitters and French Byrrh. Robert 
sniffed the air and found that his memory had not deceived 
him. Under the odor of cooking oil there was that of the 
juniper berry, of English and Flemish gin, of the early-morn- 
ing cup of mixed coffee and chicory, laced with spirits and 
giving off an acrid, volatile, alcoholic smell. The percolaters 
spat steam, and over all there was a rustic, not unpleasant 
scent of wet dog hair. 

"What'll you have?" Robert asked Juliette, propping his 
left elbow up on the bar with a perfectly natural, unstudied 
gesture, which had come down to him from generations of 
men sprung from the soil but broken in to the road, of black- 
smiths and wagoners and truck drivers. 

Juliette observed his nonchalance with renewed surprise 
and a continuing touch of resentment. Amid the jostling and 
noise, amid the medley of dark, bituminous colors, punc- 
tuated by an occasional bright red scarf and the brutal green 
of a Belga cigarette advertisement, her husband, Robert 
Drouin, whom she had married for his taste and sensitivity, 
loomed up before her almost like a stranger, participating 
not only in the raw, loud speech but also in the unmistakably 
proletarian manner of the men around him. Her gray-blue 
eyes dilated, giving her the air of a sulky cat. With her open 



fur coat revealing the pale blue dress beneath, she was es- 
sentially fragile, as out of place as an antique desk in a log 
cabin. Although she was of humble enough origin herself she 
had never approved Robert's physical fidelity to a class which 
she prided herself upon having left behind her. How many 
times she had remarked: "Now you're being vulgar!" and 
heard him make the incomprehensible retort: "That's my 

nobility!" 

The tavern walls, lined up to a man's height with waxed 
wood, were covered with advertising posters, whose Flemish 
text made them seem all the more aggressively unfamiliar: 
the bulldog symbol of a brand of pale ale, the Victorian- 
caped gentleman of Sandeman's Port, the sophisticated sun- 
bonnet of the Coca-Cola girl, the kilted dancers of a famous 
Scotch whisky. The black-and-red dress of the Belga ciga- 
rette girl, a pert little horse harnessed to a cart, the Guin- 
ness Stout lobster, the top hat and breeches of a sherry 
drinker, a royal crown, a Congolese elephant, a Walloon 
cock, all these danced before Juliette's eyes, under the bris- 
tling inscription KONINGRIJK BELGIE. 

Robert's attention was caught by the figures on the oil 
company advertisements, blond girls with sparkling white 
teeth and the swinging hips of basketball players, sporty 
pin-ups from America which had replaced the traditional 
Ostend sirens. These girls had a particular appeal for truck 
drivers. When they didn't get them on oil company calendars 
they cut them out of magazines and pasted them up inside 
their truck cabins or outside, on the radiators, like mascots at 
the prow of a ship, or in the bare furnished rooms where they 
snatched a hasty hour of sleep. 

Six months before, in the documentary on trucking which 
he had filmed for the series entitled The World at Work, 
Robert had made such a girl, "the truck drivers' Venus," a 
symbol of the profession, and now he was happy to find her 
before him. Juliette wasn't at all the same type, and this ex- 
plained the way the habitues of the bar stared at her. There 
was nothing insolent or obscene in their stare; it expressed 



simple amazement at the unexpected apparition of so well- 
groomed a little woman. 

"Order me a cup of coffee," said Juliette, "and then let's 
be going along." 

The tone of voice, rather than the words, revealed the 
vindictive feelings toward the masculine world which she 
took out on her husband. 

The proprietor, a big fellow with a scrubby, brown mus- 
tache, wearing a loose sweater, had left a game of dice in or- 
der to serve them. From behind the high bar he dominated 
his public. A healthy brute, sufficiently muscular and hard- 
headed to deal successfully with such a variegated clientele. 
He spoke the pleasant and carefully enunciated French one 
might expect to hear in Burgundy or the Loire valley. 

"What may I serve you?" 

"A cafe-creme for the lady, and for me a glass of Scotch." 

The proprietor smiled. The expression "cafe-creme" be- 
trayed the fact that the travelers were French. 

"Scotch whisky or Scotch beer?" 

"Scotch beer." 

So there was actually whisky for sale, in spite of the legal 
ban on hard liquor? Of course this was smugglers' country, 
the jumping-off place for England, with Holland and Lux- 
embourg nearby. 

Behind the bar there was another room, lit by colored 
lamps. A Christmas tree stood almost in the doorway and 
beyond it couples were dancing. Truck drivers, clerks, rail- 
way workers? When the orchestra stopped playing, a gleam- 
ing jukebox struck up a fast rock 'n' roll. The volume was 
considerably more intense and the general noise much louder 
than before. The proprietor continued to scrutinize Robert 
Drouin with a slightly puzzled air. Juliette looked more at 
her ease now that her initial bewilderment was over. The 
sight of the dancers brought a smile to her face. 

"It might be Conflans-Sainte-Honorine or one of the sub- 
urbs of Lyons," she observed. "Do you remember when we 
saw the sailors dancing at Gennevilliers?" 



A chubby, blond waitress, with heavily powdered cheeks 
and a mouth whose original shape was lost under a coating 
of dark lipstick, poured a big cup of coffee from the hissing 
percolator. Beside it she set down a pitcher of hot milk and a 
plate with rolls and butter, upon which Juliette cast a du- 
bious eye. 

In spite of its simplicity the place had something strange 
about it. Robert Drouin examined it from a professional 
point of view. "A perfect setting for the Christmas story. The 
proprietor would make a perfect innkeeper of Bethlehem, an 
embodiment of animal matter. Around him there is a harem: 
his wife, who has just stuck her sharp nose out of the kitchen 
door, and two girls, one behind the bar and the other waiting 
on the tables, high-class whores, both of them. They are pre- 
paring to celebrate the longest night of the year, unaware of 
the fact that Christmas is just around the corner. Eventually 
Joseph, the carpenter, will appear at the door; behind him 
Mary, suffering her first labor pains, will sit crumpled up on 
a donkey. After the proprietor has sent them packing, a fair- 
haired shepherd, his sheepskin jacket covered with snow, will 
push his way in shouting: 'Look here, you people; I've just 
seen the star!* He'll say it in Flemish, but that doesn't matter. 
And they'll laugh at him, of course, right up to the sudden 
occurrence of the event which is to change the face of the 
world for the next two thousand years. 'And yet, what if it 
were true?' What a story 1" 

The golden-brown beer was agreeably tingling to the 
tongue and tasty to the palate. It was imported from Scot- 
land and bottled in Antwerp, a brew better than any to be 
found in France. In his characteristically genial manner 
Robert said to the proprietor: 

"First-rate beer!" 

It was on the tip of his tongue to call it "fucking good 
beer/' but he stopped short, for fear Juliette would accuse 
him of vulgarity. She couldn't understand that to speak in 
such terms was just a way of being himself, of refusing to pose 
as an intellectual. Never in his life had he been more happy 
than the day when, as he was about to enter the radio station, 
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a newspaper boy, mistaking him for the driver of a truck 
which obstructed the sidewalk, had called out: "When are 
you getting that jalopy of yours out of the way?" Something 
about his build and the way he handled his body linked him 
indissolubly with the working class from which he had 
sprung. No matter how great a success he had made in his 
career, this bond remained happily unbroken. 

The clients of the tavern were a heterogeneous lot. There 
was a striking contrast between the strident dance music and 
the buttoned-up jackets of the men's stiff Sunday-best suits 
and the gray caps which most of them wore pulled down over 
their florid red faces. The women, stocky and equally red- 
faced, were eating fried potatoes served on paper plates. Here 
and there some sailors, in navy-blue middy blouses, were 
raising the racket appropriate to their kind. At the next ta- 
ble there was an authentic Chinese. 

"Excuse me/' said the proprietor, whom the maids ad- 
dressed as Fernand, "but the more I look at you the surer I 
am that I've seen you somewhere. Have you been in Flan- 
ders before?" 

"No, never." 

"You don't ride the trucks, then?" 

It wasn't likely, of course, that a truck driver would be 
traveling with a woman like this one. But there were flashy 
drivers from Italy and the French Riviera, carrying loads of 
fresh flowers or oranges, who had women of every type in 
tow: from common whores to orphan girls, from runaway 
nuns to misunderstood married women. 

"No, but I'm a friend of Baulieu, the head of the French 
Truck Drivers' Union." 

"So that's it! There's a good fellow! He was here once for 
an international meeting. Do you know him well?" 

"I've known him for fourteen years." 

The two men had to shout to make themselves heard above 
the jukebox. 

Fernand frowned interrogatively. Fourteen years? That 
meant 1942. 
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"During the Occupation?" he said, as if he were making a 
statement rather than asking a question. 

"And the Resistance/' said Robert. 

The proprietor's face lit up. 

"Perhaps I saw you at the Truck Drivers' Union headquar- 
ters on the Rue d'Isly, in Paris. I've done some driving, and 
I drop in there every now and then." 

"I've never set foot there myself," said Robert, vaguely 
amused. 

Nearby, a fifty-year-old man was talking in a loud voice. 
His accent caught Robert's attention; it was not Belgian but 
had the harsh quality of Luxembourg or the Neuchatel re- 
gion of Switzerland. Probably he was a driver who had had 
too much to drink and was showing off in front of the pro- 
prietor and his wife and the newcomers. 

"The Bruges team is no good. They must have an idiot for 
a trainer, if you don't mind my saying so. You could see that 
at the Bruges-Luxembourg game. We know our soccer in 
Luxembourg, I tell you!" 

He talked louder and louder, in spite of the indifference 
of those around him. 

"Yes, we know our stuff. Do you see many fellows from 
Luxembourg here?" 

"Oh, go on!" the proprietor's wife interrupted. 

But the other was dead set on his idea. 

"If you've seen fellows from Luxembourg, I say . . ." 

"Shut up!" said Fernand. "I can't hear myself think." 

Juliette was munching a roll and looking more than ever 
like a pampered lost child. 

"I know how to help you identify me," said Robert to Fer- 
nand, "Do you have television?" 

Fernand smiled and pointed to a shimmering blue screen 
at the far end of the room, barely visible among the heads 
and shoulders of the dancers. The bore was still talking. 

"Because if any drivers from Luxembourg stop here . . ." 

"Change records, will you?" grumbled the exasperated 
Fernand. And he went on, addressing himself to Robert: 
"Yes, we get the programs from Lille. . . . Now I remem- 



berl You did that series called The World at Work, which 
had a program on trucking. Now it's coming back to me; 
your name is Drion, no, Drouin!" 

"Exactly." 

The proprietor stretched his right hand over the bar. 

"Glad to meet you . . ." He began, but stopped short 
when he saw Robert's black glove. "I'm sorry." 

"Don't give it a thought," said Robert, making an effort to 
extend his left hand, which the proprietor pumped with ex- 
tra vigor. 

"It's a real pleasure. As a matter of fact, this isn't the first 
time someone in the news has come by, fitienne Lalou 
dropped in here one day on his way to a medical meeting at 
Ostend. . . . Yes, I'm very glad. I think the world of you/ 1 

"That's quite a name you've given your place, La Belle 
toile!" said Robert. 

"Stars are bright," said Fernand with a laugh. "They know 
what's going on." 

This Fernand was pretty bright himself, Robert reflected, 
as the other continued: 

"The Three Swans, it used to be called. I've left the old 
sign up for the benefit of the Flemings. Just between our- 
selves, I don't care very much for them. But my wife is 
one. ..." 

The Luxembourger was still shouting. 

"Have you heard of a fellow called Beumelmans from Dif- 
ferdange? Yes, Differdange. He's the burgomaster's son and 
captain of the team that walked all over Lige, 17 to 2. Beu- 
melmans! Just remember that name!" 

The jukebox, starved for small change, had subsided, and 
the Luxembourger's voice seemed to be even more piercing 
than before. Fernand emerged angrily from behind the bar 
and firmly led him to a faraway table. 

"Give this gentleman from Differdange a glass of beer on 
the house/' he ordered, "and here's hoping he leaves us in 
peace!" And he returned to his station, muttering under his 
breath: "Sometimes I can't take it." 

The orchestra struck up a dance and smothered the soccer 



fan's enthusiasm. Above the bar, near the stag's head, there 
was a shelf lined with ornate beer steins, above these a pair 
of pretty girls on a Veedol poster and surmounting them two 
large photographs of a soccer team, probably that of Bruges, 
clad in striped shirts. Alongside there was an up-to-date rec- 
ord of the scores of all the games of the season. 

A sailor had taken over the orchestra's accordion and was 
playing it mechanically. 

"I'll be back," said Robert. "But now you must tell me 
how to get to where I am going. I'm looking for Mariakerke." 

"The hospital or the beach?" 

"The hospital." 

"Which way did you come?" 

"From Bruges." 

"Then you passed right in front of it. A big building sur- 
rounded by pines," 

"All I saw was a wall. There was nothing that looked like 
a hospital." 

"But that was it. You'll have to go back." 

Juliette pushed away the coffee cup and the plate of rolls. 
Fernand gave a hinting smile and pointed discreetly at some 
men in a sort of light blue uniform, engaged in playing cards, 
whom Robert had imagined were fishermen from Ostend or 
Zeebrugge. 

"Inmates," he said. 

Juliette shuddered. Fernand held out a hand the left, 
this time to Robert. 

"Enjoy yourselves at Mariakerke!" And he added, to show 
that he was familiar with Parisian slang, instead of "An 
revoir" "A la revoyure!" 

When they went out they found that the snow had ceased 
to fall, although clouds of it, blown by the wind, were scud- 
ding along the road. Behind them the bar was blazing with 
light, but in spite of the sign no star shone above it. 



Chapter 3 



BY THE time they reached the high wall which 
an hour before Robert had thought belonged to a private 
estate, Domino was awake, fascinated by the wonders of the 
night. Robert stopped the car and got out. The place seemed 
to him enormous. At the foot of the brick wall there was a 
ditch and among the pines, weighed down by snow, the skele- 
ton shapes of other leafless trees, oaks and red beeches. But 
except for a gatehouse no human habitation was to be seen. 
Perhaps, just as Juliette said, it was a wild idea to spend 
Christmas within the confines of this medical fortress. 
The entrance was semicircular with a gate in the center and 
the top of the wall bristled with broken bottle ends. To the 
right there was a small door and a bell. Robert pulled the 
bell rope, setting off a lugubrious clang. A voice muttered 
something in Flemish and the door opened. A tubby, bald 
man, wearing a white overblouse and a cap, stood before him. 
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"Dr. Olivier Du Roy/' said Robert. 

The man scratched his head. Did he understand French? 
Surely, as an employee. But he hesitated, looking at the yel- 
low headlights of the car. 

"Did you say you wanted to see Dr. Olivier Du Roy?" 

"Yes." 

"Dr. Du Roy hasn't left any instructions." 

The watchman turned around to interrogate someone in 
the lighted room behind him. 

"Pieter, did you see the doctor's red car go out tonight?" 

"Doctor's red car? Doctor's red car?" an almost unintelli- 
gible voice responded. Other indistinct sounds, like the mut- 
terings of a deaf-mute, followed. 

"Come with me," said the watchman, walking swayingly 
down a narrow hall and bumping his shoulders against first 
one side and then the other, until they came to a feudal, 
round room, whose most conspicuous furnishing was an old- 
fashioned telephone switchboard, cluttered with names. 

"The doctor didn't leave any instructions," the watchman 
repeated. "I don't know what to say." 

The watchman went over to the switchboard, halfheartedly 
slipped a plug into a hole and picked up an outmoded re- 
ceiver. On the hearth there was a dancing wood fire. The man 
to whom he had called out was sitting on a cane chair; he had 
a head like that of a plucked bird and a gaunt body. Like 
some of the clients of La Belle fitoile he was wearing a blue 
uniform. He favored Robert with an angelic smile. 

The telephone apparatus made a crackling sound, and 
Robert wondered whom the white-bloused watchman was 
trying to reach on his behalf. The romantic character of the 
place gave free play to his imagination. He heard one unan- 
swered ring after another, magnified by the receiver. 

"Perhaps he's at home, in the small residence," said the 
watchman, but here too there was no answer. "The large 
one, then," he said, but this was equally unresponsive. 

The watchman looked over at an alarm clock and nodded 
his head, as if in contemplation of a difficult administrative 
problem. 
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"Dr. Du Roy's expecting me/' Robert said firmly. 

The watchman continued to hesitate. These intruders had 
not only flashed their yellow headlights upon him; they had 
troubled his conscience as well. 

"I might call the head doctor/' he said dubiously. The 
questioning intonation he gave the words lent them an odd, 
guttural sound. He did not move, but stood scratching his 
head. Robert noticed a square, half-empty bottle and caught 
a whiff of gin. Yes, the fellow's eyes were red and blinking. 

"I may as well send you to Dr. Du Roy's apartment/' he 
said at last, reluctantly and without satisfaction. He turned 
toward the bird-headed man with the angelic face: 

"Pieter, you can go with them in their car/' 

Pieter quivered with good will and raised the collar of 
his faded blue jacket. The three of them went out together 
and the watchman opened the gate with a large prison key, 
which creaked in the lock. It was a case when real life outdid 
the theatre. The key was slow to turn and creaked more and 
more loudly. Its complaint reminded Robert of that of the 
gate of the cemetery at Montford-L'Amaury, where he had 
filmed a documentary on the life of Ravel. He smiled to him- 
self, thinking of Juliette. 

Pieter gaped with admiration of the car. When Robert 
beckoned to him to get in he scrupulously scraped the soles 
of his shoes on a stone in order to free them of snow, not 
noticing that he had broken the thin layer of ice over a pud- 
dle and got them soaking wet. 

Juliette sat hunched up on the front seat, while Domino 
murmured a sweet "good evening" when Pieter climbed in 
beside her. He stammered directions and Robert slipped 
the car into low gear. His gloved hand was able to move the 
lever unless it stuck, and because he did not wish to be con- 
spicuous he had long ago refused to have a special car with 
the steering wheel on the right side. When they passed in 
front of the watchman he scrutinized them as if he were a 
customs agent, then took off his cap and drew back. Robert 
shifted into second. 

The headlights lit up two rows of giant old trees bordering 



an alley. The earth was red, wherever it was visible among 
the patches of snow, and they had the impression of rolling 
over the pelt of an animal. In the rear-vision mirror Robert 
saw the watchman close the gate behind them. He seemed to 
grow smaller until he disappeared, like a ghost, into the gate- 
house. 

As he became aware of the extent of the hospital grounds 
Robert understood why none of its buildings could be seen 
from the road. Now they loomed up, one by one, examples of 
Bruges architecture, with crenellated roofs and leaded win- 
dows. In spite of his trained eye Robert could not make out 
whether they were originals or copies. Brick does not betray 
signs of age. 

Pieter leaned forward to talk, propping his elbows on the 
back of the front seat in such a way that Robert could feel 
him breathing down his neck. He tried to understand the 
words, which seemed to belong to the dialect spoken by his 
Belgian comrades-at-arms during the war, but they were in- 
comprehensible or else badly pronounced. At least the fel- 
low was in a good humor. 

As they advanced it seemed more and more as if they were 
penetrating a forbidden city. At Robert's side Juliette was a 
picture of mute disapproval. More and more buildings came 
into sight, some brightly lighted, others dark and dead. They 
were on the point of running into one of them when Pieter 
called out, for once quite distinctly: "Left, left!" Robert 
made a sharp turn, but Pieter shouted incoherently and 
thrust his arm in front of the driver's face, motioning not to 
the left but to the right. Robert leaned nervously over the 
wheel and turned the car the other way, through a subter- 
ranean passageway which seemed to run under an important 
building. In one dark corner there was a yellow light. De- 
cidedly this was a whole city, with its various sections and 
streets and street lights, Pieter repeated his mistake a mo- 
ment later, calling for a right turn when it should have been 
a left. Robert began to wonder whether he was the victim 
of an hallucination, whether he had entered by mistake into 
another world. The gate was so far behind them that under 
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normal circumstances they should have reached their goal. 
He heard a conversation going on behind him. Pieter had 
said something to Domino, and she was gaily laughing. Sud- 
denly they came upon a bare mound surmounted by a Gothic 
chapel. 

"This way . . . over there ..." said Pieter, when they 
had passed the nave and choir. 

In the beam of the headlights there stood a square build- 
ing flanked by two brick wings, with a large window in front. 
Robert was amazed by the magnitude of his relief when the 
headlights fell upon the low-swung red Bristol car of his 
friend, Dr. Olivier Du Roy. 

Their guide led the way up the steps, turning back to mut- 
ter, gesticulate and, as always, to smile. Domino trailed 
after him, treading happily on the crackling snow. Robert 
had got out of the car, but Juliette stayed inside. Pieter lum- 
bered disjointedly across the porch at the head of the steps, 
his gangling appearance increased by the tight fit of his blue 
suit. He opened the door and a woman came forward to meet 
them, a cook no doubt, since she was carrying an aluminum 
double boiler. 

"Mr. Smiles," as Robert had mentally nicknamed Pieter, 
made a theatrical gesture in the direction of a broad stair. 
The hall had not the character of a hospital; it seemed like 
that of a spacious country house, scrupulously well swept and 
with a high ceiling. They walked up one flight, and Pieter 
knocked at a door. Then he turned toward Robert, smiled, 
bent over, smiled again at Domino, who looked at him quite 
unabashed, stood up straight and recommenced knocking, 
more violently than before. A door opened, but behind them, 
and Robert looked around to see an enormous white cap, 
worn by a little nun whose skin was as rosy and wrinkled as 
that of a pippin apple. 

"Knock hard, Pieter/' she said. "Bernard is there/' 

Finally the door in front of them opened, disclosing a 
husky fellow around thirty years old in a red cotton sweater. 
He was clean-shaven, with short-clipped hair, blue eyes and a 
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kindly air. Strange to say he too, at first glance, looked like a 
soldier. Of course! It was because he was wearing trousers 
cut out of the same blue cloth as Pieter's. Pieter launched into 
a gesticulating explanation to which the other listened 
patiently. At last Pieter stopped talking and stood stiffly, 
with a childish smile frozen on his lips. 

"All right, all right/' said the other. "Take it easy. Sir, 
won't you come in? The doctor asked me to excuse him." 

He spoke in correct French, with a trace of so-called Bel- 
gian accent whose subtleties Robert had not yet mastered. 
Its chief characteristic seemed to be a hardening of d into t 
and b into p. 

"I'm the houseman/' he went on. "Bernard is my name. 
The doctor had to go on duty a quarter of an hour ago and he 
asked me to welcome you. Have you any suitcases, sir?" 

The uneasiness which Robert had felt ever since the Brue- 
ghelhof began to fade away. Doubtless the unfamiliarity of 
the country, the darkness of the night and the violence of the 
storm, which were so depressing to Juliette, had played upon 
his imagination. Now, followed by Domino and Pieter, he 
walked into the apartment and hung up his jacket as if he 
were quite at home. The reassuring smell of cabbage and 
fried potatoes was there to greet him. 

"The suitcases are down in the car, Bernard. You did say 
that Bernard is your name, didn't you?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You can tell my wife to come on up. She has the key to 
the luggage compartment/' 

The apartment was beyond the reach of bad weather and 
agreeably warm and cozy, like an interior by Metsys or Van 
Eyck. The layout of the hall, the tiling of the floor and the 
stained-glass windowpanes all added to this impression. 

"Won't you come into the doctor's sitting room?" said Ber- 
nard, "I've just lit a fire." 

With unprofessional cordiality he threw open the door. 
Hanging lamps in the style of a Calder mobile contrasted 
with the Gothic fireplace. Domino stood, like a grown lady, 
in the doorway while Pieter sputtered with joy beside her. 
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In the light it became apparent that his smile was a toothless 
one. He pulled out of his pocket a piece of candy, wrapped 
in paper, and she took it as gracefully as a princess accepting 
the homage of a benevolent household god. 

Robert looked out the window and saw Bernard bowingly 
open the door of the car below. A good fellow, this Bernard, 
much more alert than "Mr. Smiles" although he was wearing 
the same blue trousers. Eventually all these things would be 
made clear; meanwhile Robert was happy to be warm and to 
have reached his destination. There was nothing to worry 
about, least of all the faded blue color of a pair of trousers. 

Just then a telephone emitted an archaic ring. Robert was 
still standing at the window while Domino sat by the fire, 
whose flames lent her face a rosy glow. The telephone was a 
familiar adjunct of Robert's everyday life. In our times men 
are trussed up in wires, like the Martians of their imagina- 
tion. The Martians are already here. The men of today have 
expanded the limits of their body to coincide with those of 
their car. They react with their front fenders and move as if 
the dotted outline of a chassis were all around them. They 
have ears that can hear a sound produced hundreds of miles 
away, and wherever they go invisible, elastic lines attach 
them to their office and their home. Perhaps the TV station 
was calling him. Of course Robert had told his secretary the 
"wave length" at which she could reach him. He glanced at 
his watch, that portable reminder of time, and saw that it was 
six o'clock. At this hour she was probably still at the office. 
But even at eleven o'clock at night a call from her would 
not have surprised him. People who work in communications 
are not governed by the schedule of the conventional work- 
ing day, and Robert was used to being awakened at all hours. 
The only unusual thing was that the telephone bell did not 
have the same tone as it did in France. It had the enervatingly 
harsh ring of a warning signal at a railway grade crossing. 
Hesitantly he went over to the desk and picked up the re- 
ceiver. Reticence conflicted with reflex, but the latter was 
physical in nature and finally prevailed. 
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"Hello," said a voice. "Is this Dr. Du Roy? Is that you, 
Doctor?" 

"No, this isn't Dr. Du Roy." 

"Tell me, anyhow, have you seen Fred?" 

"Fred?" 

"Yes, Fred." 

Robert had a professional understanding of voices. He had 
worked for a long time with radio before going into televi- 
sion. This woman's voice betrayed a nervousness which she 
took no pains to conceal, even from a stranger. 

"I've got to see him! He isn't in the other residence. If he 
comes in, will you tell him that Suzy called? Suzy Van Welde. 
He ought to be there any minute. It's very important." 

"Very good," said Robert. 'Til tell Dr. Du Roy as soon as 
he arrives." 

He hung up, feeling perplexed. At the same time it was 
amusing to say "Dr. Du Roy." A year before Olivier had no 
such title. Now everyone called him "Dr. Du Roy" the 
fellow at the gate, the houseman and even little Suzy Van 
Welde (that is, if she was little) . It wasn't the first time he 
had heard that name Van Welde, Vanvelde, Vandervelde! 
Robert found the ultrafeminine consistency of her voice 
disquieting. Everything would have been simpler if the "doc- 
tor" were there. But of course he had his schedule. And there 
was a comic side to the telephone call; Robert had been cata- 
pulted into a mystery which he had no means of understand- 
ing. 

Domino had found an open children's book, one of the 
Tintin series, Tintin and the Pharaoh's Cigars, and she was 
absorbed in looking at the Herg< illustrations. Yes, Olivier 
had said in a letter that he was dedicating part of his spare 
time to the psychoanalysis of Tintin. Just the sort of offbeat 
subject that had interested him even before he became a 
doctor. 

The desk was disorderly, in typical bachelor style, and the 
room displayed furnishings in two contrasting styles. One 
was fake medieval, Belgian Henry II, and the other ultra- 
modern, even to hanging Swedish bookshelves. There were 
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sansevieria plants with sword-shaped leaves, and an open bar 
containing White Horse Whisky (Olivier couldn't abide 
Bourbon) and beside it some Schweppe's tonic for making 
the gin drink which he took after he had burned his throat 
with straight whisky, although, like his hero Captain Had- 
dock, the partner of Tintin, he always came back to whisky 
later. 

Sheets of paper covered with Olivier's sinewy, nervous 
writing were piled up on the faded green leather blotting 
pad. Speaking of doctors, Robert thought to himself, I 
mustn't forget to call out "Hello Doctor!" when he comes in. 
This will be the first time I've seen him since his transforma- 
tion and I must make the most of it! He turned his attention 
to the tobaccos: some Swiss-manufactured Amsterdamer in a 
blue package decorated with a jovial, pipe-smoking sailor, 
and Hollandscher Rooktabak Fijne Snede. There was west- 
ern civilization in a nutshell! The best Dutch tobacco was 
made in Switzerland and one had to come all the way to Bel- 
gium to drink Scottish beer! 

On one of the hanging bookshelves he saw the miniature 
Colt revolver which Olivier always kept by him, a precise 
little weapon whose tiny cartridges always amused Domino. 
The books were piled up in disorder and Robert ran his eye 
over some of the titles: the latest pamphlet by the heterodox 
Yugoslav Marxist, Djilas; a novel by Ilya Ehrenburg, Ba- 
ruk's La Psychiatric Sociale, Lovecraft's The Colour Out of 
the Sky. Yes, Olivier had the same interests as before, plus 
psychiatry. The ghost of his old friend was welcoming him 
to the "doctor's" hospital apartment! 

Fred . . . I've got to see him . . . The woman's impa- 
tient voice echoed in Robert's ears. Olivier Du Roy had a 
talent for creating the unexpected and the dramatic around 
him. Ah well, "Fred's" story was strictly "Fred's" affair. Just 
as "OV story was the affair of "O." For "Pauline Reage's" 
brilliantly licentious little book published by Pauvert was 
there with the rest. Psychiatry, heterodox Marxism, a famous 
Soviet novel, a classic of science fiction and a sample o 
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polite erotic literature! Together with the Colt, it all added 
up to a picture of "Doctor" Olivier Du Roy. 

"You joker!" Robert murmured affectionately. 

Just then Juliette came into the room, playing up to her 
role of timid traveler. 

"You might at least help me with the suitcases! *' 

"Right away," he answered distractedly. 

He had gone back to the window, the classic place to 
stand for a man who is waiting. From the cozy room he looked 
out over the chapel, the brick buildings, to which the dark- 
ness lent the color of clotted blood, a greenhouse, a court- 
yard, or, to be more exact, a glass-roofed exercise ground, 
and the leafless trees surrounding the hospital as closely as if 
they meant to choke it. Immediately below, in the glaring 
light of an overhead lamp, the red Bristol and the green 
Aronde stood side by side, good friends like their owners, 
"Mr. Smiles" was standing by the Aronde and when he 
caught sight of Robert he made vague signs which might 
have been either questioning or informative. 

"Yes," Robert said to Juliette, "I'm coming." 

She was pale and white-lipped, as if she were wearing a 
Japanese mask symbolic of anger. 

"Look here, Robert, out of consideration for your job 
I've put up with a good deal, but " 

The telephone rang again and she sighed in discourage- 
ment. Robert took the receiver off the hook. 

"That's right. Make yourself at home!" she jeered feebly. 

Robert waved his gloved hand in order to keep her quiet 
while he listened. 

"No," he said into the telephone, "Dr. Du Roy hasn't come 
back. I believe he's on duty. I'll give him the message." 

After he had hung up Juliette exploded. 

"Listen, Robert, you're free to do as you please. But to 
think that we gave up spending Christmas in Provence to 
come to a place like this! A hospital! You're quite irrespon- 
sible. What if the child were to catch something?" 

"Mental illness isn't contagious," said Robert Drouin. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, swallowing hard. Her mouth was 
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prettily shaped as she drew in a gulp of air. "So it's an insane 
asylum! That's the last straw!" 

And she collapsed, half suffocating, onto a chair. Robert 
was inwardly laughing. She almost deserved to have such 
a successful trick played upon her. If he had told her the real 
nature of the place where they were going, wild horses 
wouldn't have dragged her away from Paris. Now she 
straightened up, still looking slightly groggy. 

"I'm not going to stay," she declared. "I'll go back to the 
hotel in Bruges, and take Domino with me." 

Robert made no reply. 

"But this is hell!" she shouted. "You fool, can't you see 
that it's hell?" 

She had begun to pull on her coat when a motor roared 
and then died away below. Once more Robert signaled to 
her imperiously with his gloved hand. 

Olivier Du Roy jumped off his scooter and leaned it 
against the wall. He tossed a few words to the motionless 
Pieter, waved joyfuly to the second floor and ran up the 
steps. 
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Chapter 4 

BEFORE Robert and Juliette saw Olivier Du Roy 
they heard his strong, musically modulated voice. Olivier was 
talking to Bernard in his best theatrical manner. As always 
he was playing a part. His histrionics were amusing, but the 
real interest lay in what they revealed about him. 

"What, sir?'* he was shouting. "Can it be the smell of red 
cabbage that offends my nostrils?" 

"Yes, Doctor," the houseman replied. "It comes from the 
kitchen." 

"You can throw it in the garbage pail, then! Don't you 
know that cabbage is poison? Just go speak to the cook about 
it. I expect my friends to be served in a way befitting their 
dignity and mine." 

Then, with a childlike smile on his lips, he blew into the 
room. From the door he saw Robert, who was smiling too, 
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Domino poring over Tintin and the Pharaoh's Cigars, and 
Juliette, with her coat wrapped tightly around her. 

"Just in time!" he exclaimed with a dramatically eager 
air. "A family quarrel!" 

He went over to Juliette and pulled off her coat, so im- 
petuously that she was wheeled half around. 

"What's this a revolution? Another wife up in arms?" 

Juliette's nerves were so frayed that she did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. Olivier went straight on, talking 
like a schoolboy or a bad novel: 

"A family quarrel of which I am the instigator? You can't 
have it in for me, Juliette, just because I'm offering you 
such an unusual show! Everyone can spend Christmas in 
Provence, at M6gve" he mooed over Mgve "at La 
Villette! Christmas at Capri! Christmas at Bahia! Christmas 
at Zanzibar! Christmas on the Riddyck at Antwerp! Christ- 
mas among the Pygmies! Christmas with a boar's head on the 
table! Christmas in the army! Repulsively commonplace, 
the whole lot of them! But not everyone can spend Christ- 
mas in an insane asylum and a Belgian insane asylum at 
that!" 

Juliette gave a feeble, disheartened smile. She had no 
defenses against his turbulent vitality, and yet deep down in- 
side she refused to surrender. 

"There's the girl! Smile. Will you please smile? Like Dom- 
ino over there. Come here, you future delinquent." 

Domino ran toward him with outstretched arms, and he 
lifted her off the floor and tossed her into the air. Domino 
laughed at the top of her lungs. 

"Domino!" said Juliette reproachfully. 

"Do it again!" shouted Domino. 

"That's the way to greet your Uncle Olivier! Take a leaf 
from her book, Juliette. The younger generation has some- 
thing to teach the old folks, when it comes to adaptability. 
Minou Drouet and Fran^oise Sagan have proved that, haven't 
they, Robert?" 

He set Domino on her feet and turned to embrace Robert. 



There was a moment of emotion, which stabbed Juliette with 
envy. Friendship, that was the great thing. 

"Good evening, Doctor/' said Robert, just as he had in- 
tended. 

" 'Doctor/ such is our title/* said Olivier, using the royal 
we, "for the good health of our patients, the punishment of 
our numerous sins and the amusement of our old friends. 
. . . Did you have a good trip?" 

"Very good/' 

"I was afraid until the last minute that you wouldn't be 
able to get the gasoline/' 

"It wasn't easy. But a friend got me the coupons, the TV 
gave me time off and the police let me have a passport." 

"Now that you're here there's nothing more to worry 
about. Belgium doesn't ration gasoline. Good to see you! It's 
been a devilish long time/' 

Olivier threw back his head. His long, narrow face might 
have come out of an El Greco if it hadn't been smooth-shaven; 
he had black hair, big, bright eyes and gleaming white teeth, 
spaced far apart. Lucky teeth, as a popular saying calls them. 
Now he rubbed his hands, holding them vertically in front 
of his face and looking through them with almost crossed 
eyes. This was his way of showing jubilation. But Juliette 
still hung back. 

"Hello there, houseman!" Olivier shouted. "We want to 
celebrate with some whisky." 

There was no answer. Bernard must have gone to the 
kitchen. 

"This fellow Bernard," said Robert, "is he a ... 
a . . . ?" 

"Of course. What did you think?" 

"He isn't dangerous, is he?" 

"Just an alcoholic. His looks are the only dangerous thing 
about him." 

Juliette admitted defeat. This casual way of talking about 
the inmates crumbled her last defenses. 

Olivier brought over some tall glasses decorated with de- 
cals of blond bathing beauties, naked when seen from the 
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inside. He poured the whisky and went to crack some ice. A 
moment later he returned with the ice in a can which still 
had a petits pois label on it. 

"Here we are," he announced. 

Robert admired the tricky naked girls. 

"'Down there at La Belle fitoile I was just thinking that 
the pin-up type has invaded all of western civilization/' he 
observed. 

"So you've already discovered La Belle toile, have you? 
Well, it doesn't surprise me. You don't let the grass grow un- 
der your feet. Did Fernand send me any message?" 

"No." 

"He's an old friend. You know he fought in the Interna- 
tional Brigade in Spain." 

"But I have other messages for you. You've had two tele- 
phone calls. One from the administrative director, I believe." 

"It's about that fellow who tried to put an end to his trou- 
bles and now is spilling them out on us instead. That's why 
I wasn't here when you came. What a nut! You'll meet the 
director in due time. A dishrag . . . totally uninteresting." 

"And then a woman who was asking about someone called 
Fred. She seemed to be in a terrible state. Is she a patient?" 

"No, that's Suzy, a nurse in the women's division. Oh yes, 
she's sick, in a way, too, but she has little pills to take care of 
that. Very good." 

"Suzy Van Welde, I believe." 

"That's right. She was after Fred, you say?" 

"Yes." 

"Then she'll call again. Fred is the other intern, and he's 
gone off to Ostend. Don't bother your head about that little 
slut and her affairs of the heart (to call them by a fancy 
name). It's on account of that bastard Fred that I'm on call 
this evening. . . . Let's have dinner. Juliette, you can go 
into the room across the way; that's your headquarters. It 
ought to be all ready. We've given orders." 

Juliette hesitated. Olivier picked up his revolver, tossed it 
into the air with a twisting motion, in gangster style, caught 
the butt as it fell and fired it at an embossed copper plate 
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which hung over the door where Juliette was standing. The 
plate rang like a gong. Olivier tossed the revolver to Robert, 
who caught it with his left hand and, without stopping to take 
aim, fired at the same target, causing it to ring a second time. 
Then he blew on it and made the gesture of slipping it into 
the inside pocket of his jacket. 

"You're still a fair shot/' said Olivier, "but you handle a 
gun as if you were a sergeant/' 

"No more insults, Marquis!" 

"Have you finished playing your Western?" asked Juli- 
ette. "No one would think you were both going on forty!" 

"We haven't lost our good habits/' said Olivier. 

Olivier Du Roy had a whole series of nicknames, of which 
Marquis was only one. As a matter of fact, it belonged to him 
by right. He was also called "the Sympathetic Nerve," or 
"Sympathetic," on account of the projects in the field of ex- 
perimental psychology which he had undertaken before em- 
barking on a medical career. Now he was just plain "Doctor," 
but this was so out of keeping that it seemed more like an 
addition to his list of nicknames than a proper title. 

He had taken off the tan trench coat, which made him 
look like an English army officer. Under it were a long white 
doctor's jacket, a shirt, open at the neck, and a cashmere 
sweater. The jacket bulged at the waist and Robert said glee- 
fully: 

"A medical belly!" 

"Nonsense!" retorted Olivier. "I've lost ten pounds." 

He unbuttoned the jacket and hung it over the arm of a 
statuette representing a full-blown girl in an 1880 bathing 
suit, a monument of provocative absurdity. 

"A place for everything and everything in its place," he 
remarked with mock sententiousness, 

His sweater and well-tailored trousers might have come 
off the cover of a men's fashion magazine, but his bare feet 
were encased in sandals. Not a very warm getup for a mid- 
winter ride on a scooter. 

"There's another one about 'the right man in the right 
place/ " he went on, "but he's not so easy to find in what we 
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persist in calling our civilization. I know something about 
that. Meanwhile, here's luck! This White Horse is still not 
too bad, although whisky, like everything else, is slipping, 
slipping. ... To your good health, Robert!" 

"And to yours, Doctor! You really do look like a doctor, 
you know! When you wrote, I thought you were joking or 
else . . ." 

"Off my trolley? Neither one! When you last saw me . . /' 

"In April . . ." 

"Yes, o course. I was selling pictures behind the Brussels 
Town Hall. A ground-floor shop and plenty o business. . . . 
At least it looked that way. I had ten million Belgian francs, 
I don't know on which side of the ledger, but now they're all 
gone. I'm a penniless student, an intern in this honorable 
asylum. The place is exceptional and so is the head doctor, 
a very wise man whom you'll soon get to know. By the way, 
they say 'assissant' in Belgium, not 'intern/ It sounds more 
impressive." 

Robert was sipping his White Horse, his gloved hand ly- 
ing on the desk. 

"Well, I'm not really so surprised," he said. "It's not the 
first time that I've seen you undergo such a sudden transfor- 
mation, and you did write to tell me about it. Besides, where 
you are concerned, I'd expect almost anything." 

Olivier raised his hand in a salute. What Robert had said 
was quite true. Olivier's life story was zigzag in character, 
thanks in part to circumstances, in part to his own will. 
Robert didn't pretend to know very much about it, but then 
he never pried into his friends' past. In the late fifties there 
were many young men whom adventure had carried from 
' one corner of the globe to another. There was a writer, well 
known under a fictitious name, who had been a successful 
thief, one who had been a general in the Resistance, one con- 
demned to death as a traitor. There were other examples, no 
doubt, but Robert knew these best because his work brought 
him into contact with literary people. 

All he knew about Olivier Du Roy was that he was born 
in 1921 of a noble Burgundian family. His father was a cele- 
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brated surgeon, now dead, who was not, however, guaran- 
teed to be his father. His mother was Flemish, the daughter 
of a brewer of Ghent, who was now living on a small piece of 
family property in the Ardennes, near Dinant. 

Olivier was eighteen years old in 1939. He enlisted in the 
air corps and served as an observer attached to the infantry. 
After the defeat he made his way to the unoccupied zone and 
took up the study of medicine, thanks to a precociously 
obtained university degree. Until 1943 he was a model stu- 
dent, a favorite among his professors. Then suddenly he went 
off on another tangent, which only he could explain, and 
turned up at Free French headquarters in London. Sub- 
sequently he was parachuted, with a lieutenant's commission, 
into the region of Dordogne and wound up as a colonel in 
the local Resistance unit. There was a missing link here; 
probably he joined forces with those whom he had been sent 
to co-ordinate. There are blanks in the individual biographies 
of this troubled age which will puzzle future historians. 

After a hazy period at the end of the war Olivier went 
into business. Business at this time was not exactly clean; 
that is, it was even less clean than usual. Olivier lived for a 
while between airplanes and luxury hotels, trafficking in the 
black market for pharmaceuticals. Then, thanks to a Bel- 
gian legacy, he started buying paintings by Buffet, the painter 
who went from rags to riches when two dealers, Armand 
Drouant and David, launched his career. Was Olivier Du 
Roy informed that Buffet's stock was going to rise or did he 
have a real appreciation of his art? Either hypothesis may 
be correct, for his instinct was on a par with his shrewdness. 

In any case he had invited Robert Drouin to come see him, 
sent him an airline ticket from Paris to Brussels and enter- 
tained him in princely style at the Grand H6tel. At this time 
Olivier looked like a youthful Anthony Eden, with just 
enough sloppiness to save him from being a fashion plate. 
He proceeded at once to initiate Robert into the mysteries of 
art dealing and the behind-the-scenes mechanics of Buffers 
rise to fame. Quite aside from the painter's genuine talent, 
especially for landscape, it was a typical postwar story. Robert 



was told how Buffet's early works were shown at an exhibi- 
tion of young painters, where a critic brought them to the 
attention of the genial dealer, Armand Drouant; how Drou- 
ant bought up his entire production, distributed his paintings 
as premiums to international purchasers of Bonnards, Re- 
noirs and Utrillos and then bought them back at a high price, 
until the once-impoverished artist found himself in the public 
eye, dining at Maxim's and consorting with Brigitte Bardot, 
Fran^oise Sagan and other celebrities. 

Now Robert had every reason to be surprised at seeing 
Olivier turned into a penniless and sandaled psychiatric as- 
sistant. 

"I was bored, Robert, and I had put on too much weight. 
A very bad sign, although people don't usually recognize it. 
I began to have attacks of depression when I got up in the 
morning and looked at myself in the mirror/' 

"Like Maupassant." 

"Exactly. Please note that the discovery of the miraculous 
mold called penicillin saved me from coming to the same bad 
end. But I was sick of the game. My Buffet period was over. 
Of course Buffet will go on. His success is linked with too 
many financial interests to crumble. Besides, he has talent 
and style. No successful artist is downgraded until after he is 
dead. The workings of a whole society are involved in an 
artistic fad. But as I told you, I was bored. Have you heard 
the story of the painter Pascin and Bernheim, his dealer? 
Pascin was rich and stale and he said: I'm disgusted with my- 
self. It's all Bernheim's fault. He insists that I do the same 
picture, over and over. And I do it. I'm a coward and I give 
in. But I'm disgusted with my cowardice, I'm through.' 
Early one morning Pascin committed suicide by slitting a 
vein and then hanging himself, after he had traced the name 
of the girl he loved with blood on the wall. Pascin had the 
right idea. I wasn't pushed that far, but I was disgusted. Just 
think, what if Bernheim had had the same sensitivity as Pas- 
cin, if a dealer were to share the ideals of the artist he han- 
dles? It has happened, you know. Van Gogh had his brother, 
Theo, and Modigliani had Zbrowsky. Not every Vollard is 
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a voleur. That's a good one, isn't it? Forain thought it up, 
not I! ... Anyhow, I remembered that I didn't have much 
more time to get my medical license, to take advantage of the 
special privileges accorded to army and Resistance veterans 
and deportees. I signed up with the medical school at Lille. 
I'll tell you another time how I got myself transferred here, 
within a short distance from my former art business in Brus- 
sels. For the present, that's all I have to say." 

Robert Drouin was lost in reflection and did not reply. 
Olivier filled his pipe and added: 

"Every civilization has the Buddhas it deserves!" 
Under his white clown's rig he was still a man. 

The copper plate rang, again, and Juliette jumped. Olivier 
tossed the revolver onto the couch and went on: 

"You can't imagine how happy I am here. I don't know 
where I'm going or whether I'll make a good doctor, but I'm 
happy just the same. In Brussels, as I was telling you, I was 
uneasy every time I looked into the mirror. I wondered who 
it was that stared back at me out of the glass. Here, when I 
look into the mirror to shave, I don't see myself at all. I ask 
no questions, but I know that I am there. A hospital, any 
hospital, is somewhat like a mother's womb. I have no ma- 
terial worries. Time simply runs on." 

"Strange to say/ 1 said Robert, "I have somewhat the same 
feeling. For the first few minutes this place seemed com- 
pletely absurd. And yet, at the same time, I felt as if I al- 
ready knew it, as if nothing were foreign to me. I wonder 
why, but I can't find the reason." 

"You've never dabbled in medicine, though, have you?" 

"Never." 

"Oh, I can't bear it," said Juliette, who had been listening 
silently to their conversation. She got up, walked over to 
what Olivier had called her headquarters and slammed the 
door behind her. 

Olivier laughed, and Robert shook his head. 

"She means what she says," he said. "That's the whole 
trouble. For a long time she hasn't understood a thing." 
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"She resents your being happy/ 7 suggested Olivier. 

"Listen to that! The practice of psychiatry has turned you 
into a psychologist 1" 

"Come on! Have some more whisky." 

"Of course/' said Robert Drouin, sinking deeper into his 
chair and stretching out his legs in the direction of the fire. 
It was quite true that he too felt relaxed in this old house. 
What was it that it brought back into his mind? 

"I feel as if I had known this place and lived in it," he 
said in a low voice. 

"Perhaps you were locked up here/' said Olivier. 

"There, there, Dr. Knock! You'd make a splendid Dr. 
Knock, you know. No, I'm quite serious. This feeling that 
I've seen it all before ought to be upsetting, but on the con- 
trary there's something infinitely restful about it." 

"That feeling is a recognized symptom. Many patients 
are obsessed by the idea that they're in a play carrying out a 
part that is dictated to them. They feel as if they were re- 
enacting their past/' 

"I have it!" exclaimed Robert, rising halfway out of his 
chair. 

His dark eyes sparkled. He looked younger and slighter 
than before, impulsive and confused, like a boy. 

"I have it! It's Saint-Cur! When I was studying to be an 
officer in the Reserve. The classrooms, the stairs, which we 
were always running up and down because we were always 
late. The gardens, the historical bidet of Madame de Main- 
tenon, the little pond, the alley where we paced up and down 
between two exams, with the regular cadets in their anach- 
ronistic uniforms parading in the background. That's it! The 
dining hall, the quantities of good, plain food and the ap- 
petite with which I ate it. I used to be scared stiff that I would 
be confined to quarters when it was time to take the Satur- 
day-afternoon train. Because I'd been playing poker behind 
a stack of volumes of Infantry regulations. And the way I 
used to sleep . . . I" 

From the next room they heard Domino's tinkling laugh- 
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ter and the scolding voice of Juliette* Perhaps she resented 
her daughter's happiness as well. 

"Yes/' said Robert, "this place has something military 
about it. The buildings are like barracks, and the food is 
probably served from the same big bowls. There's the same 
awareness that you can't get away without special permis- 
sion. And your houseman ... he might be an orderly! I've 
put my finger on the whole thing!" 

"I hate to tell you, but that's no explanation." 

"And the watchman at the gate ... an obtuse and con- 
scientious sentry, who has his orders and won't depart from 
them for fear of getting into hot water. And his switchboard! 
What a phenomenon! Quite suitable to a military establish- 
ment." 

"What time was it when you reached the gate?" 

"About five o'clock." 

"Then he wasn't drunk." 

"Why? Does he drink?" 

"There's a case for you! Yes, he drinks. At regular inter- 
vals he goes in with the patients for a 'cure/ Then he is re- 
instated on the payroll as an employee. Quite a trickster! A 
slight turn of the screw and he's on the other side of the mir- 
ror/' 

"A sort of 'through the looking glass' situation, is that it?" 

"Yes, but there are times when it's hard to say whether 
he's sick or well. He's in the process of osmosis." 

"What about the fellow who was with him, the one with 
the perpetual grin?" 

"Pieter? He's been here ever since he was a child. He must 
be thirty years old, but his mental age is six. He's always 
happy to see a child." 

"No danger for Domino?" 

"Completely impotent. That's more than I can say for my 
houseman/' 

"Is he another case?" 

"A horse of quite a different color, equally unusual in his 
own way. He's an alcoholic, too, but quite all right, as you 
have seen for yourself, when he's not drinking. And he doesn't 



drink when he's here, not a drop, although he could help 
himself to my wine and whisky. But he's always after a 
chance to go away. When he goes, he gets in trouble, and then 
he's sent back to us. Sometimes he goes no farther than La 
Belle fitoile. The police know him well." 

The two men went on quietly drinking. As the ice cubes 
melted they clinked more and more faintly against the 
glasses. There was no sound of either Domino or Juliette 
from the adjoining room. Olivier's study seemed to be sus- 
pended in silence, wrapped in cotton batting, restful and yet 
alive. "Like a womb," he had said. Olivier loved to propound 
startling theories, but this one held water. 

"I imagined asylums as more disturbed," said Robert. 

"And madmen the way they're presented on the stage! I 
shan't be able to show you many like that. Another romantic 
idea that's on its last legs. There are very few raving maniacs 
any more. Reserpine has changed all that." 

"Reserpine?" 

"The penicillin of the nut house. A very potent tranquil- 
izer. Soon strait jacket factories will be on the skids. Or else 
they'll sell their wares to people on the outside." 

"They'll make military uniforms," said Robert. 

Olivier gave a hearty laugh. 

"What about Lydie?" asked Robert. For the last quarter 
of an hour he had been wondering how to inquire and 
hoping that Olivier would bring up her name. Lydie was 
Olivier's wife. 

"Lydie's a very wonderful girl. She's backing me up. But 
she doesn't know what's waiting for her. She married a rich 
man, not a penniless intern. She's courageous, all right, but 
I don't think she'll understand. Or else she'll understand 
and find that she can't accept it. She's like Juliette, in her own 
way. Wasn't it you, Robert, who told me a war story about a 
history professor who gave up his career to go trout fishing?" 

"Yes, I met him on the Sioule in 1942. When history 
jumped out of the textbooks and onto the front page of the 
paper he decided he'd had enough. In time of war you don't 
teach history; you make it. And so he dismissed his whole 



class, prefect included, and began to fish for a living. He sold 
trout to the Vichy hotels. He figured everything in terms of 
trout. If a buffet cost so much, he said it cost fifty trout. 
Fifty trout? That was too much for a buffet, and so he got 
along without it. He was a modern Buddha, like you! Aren't 
you getting along without your Buffet?" 

"Very good!" 

The telephone jingled. Olivier picked it up, and Robert 
heard the same mutter as before come out of the receiver. 

"This is Dr. Du Roy. What is it?" 

Robert was amazed by the assurance of his friend's voice. 
The marquis with the wild ideas had really turned into Dr. 
Du Roy. He believed in what he was saying. 

"I'll be right there," said Olivier and hung up. 

"That's the case I have on my mind. Fred has gone off and 
left him to me. Actually, it's just as well he's away. I'll ex- 
plain later. It's on this fellow's account that I wasn't here 
when you came. A case of attempted suicide. He was hauled 
in last night. I brought him around, but I'm not sure it was 
worth while. Now the chief wants to see him with me." 

"He hasn't seen him all day?" 

"No." 

"Then you've had the full responsibility?" 

"What's so funny about that?" 

"Nothing. Nothing at all." 

"Do you want to come along?" 

"Yes ... if I won't be in the way. What about the boss?" 

"Oh, he's sold on you already. He's seen you on TV. 
Just slip on a white jacket." 

"Because . . . ?" 

"It's a good idea. You might be taken for an inmate." 

"Jackass!" 

Olivier opened a closet and took out a freshly ironed white 
jacket. Robert started to put it on, and Olivier burst out 
laughing. 

"Who's a jackass now? It buttons up the back, like a hair- 
dresser's. Very fetching! You have a medical belly yourself! 
Just throw your coat over your shoulders." 
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And he shouted in the direction of the next room: 

"Juliette, I'm taking Robert away. We'll be back inside an 
hour." 

There was no reply. 

"She's sulking/' said Robert. 

"I don't blame her. Just put yourself in her shoes! . . . 
Yes, you look really nutty. You might be a real psychiatrist!" 

And as they went out he called back, savoring the irony 
of his words. 

"Juliette, make yourself at home!" 
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Chapter 5 

THE two men ran down the stairs, jostling each 
other. A nurse drew herself to one side to let them pass. 

"Good evening, Metje/' said Olivier. 

They looked so much like schoolboys that she smiled in- 
dulgently at them. Obviously their horseplay was not entirely 
spontaneous, but this was just the way they had behaved at 
Saint-Cyr, on the way from the Solf&rino dormitory to the 
study hall on the floor below. Alas, Saint-Cyr and its dormi- 
tories and study hall were no more. The famous academy was 
a ruin, where the ghosts of the red-and-black uniformed ca- 
dets had joined the rosy-cheeked, powdered ladies in waiting 
of Madame de Maintenon. This gave the two friends' play- 
fulness the character of a desperate attempt to regain their 
youth. As he opened the front door, Olivier said: 

"That was Metje. She has the prettiest legs for miles 
around. Or so they say.** 
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The cold struck them in the face. Mr. Smiles emerged 
from the shadows. He had not moved since Robert's arrival. 
He mumbled something very fast, punctuated with hic- 
coughs, and Robert wondered if he had been spying upon 
them. On whose behalf? No doubt in behalf of the Party! 
There can be only one Party in an asylum, the Party of the 
patients, the estranged, the strangers. Robert imagined all 
sorts of shady connections among Mr. Smiles, the houseman, 
the watchman, the nurses, the kitchen staff, the visiting rela- 
tives and the center of operations at La Belle fitoile, with its 
jovial proprietor, Fernand the ex-truck driver and veteran 
of the International Brigade. A whole network of conspira- 
tors. 

"That's the limit!" exclaimed Olivier, breaking in on his 
daydreaming. 

Both men were highly imaginative; Olivier went in for the 
acrobatical elaboration of ideas while Robert transformed 
everyday events into gripping stories. There was something 
of Aldous Huxley in Olivier Du Roy and a touch of Sime- 
non in Robert Drouin. 

"Where's my scooter?" Olivier grumbled. "It must have 
jumped over the wall." 

Again he put on a show of anger. Pieter's expostulations 
must have been the cause, for Olivier seemed to understand 
them. 

"The bastard!" he exclaimed. "It's Fred! The bastard has 
taken advantage of the fact that I was busy with you to make 
away with my scooter. He didn't lose any time. It's on ac- 
count of Suzy, the girl who spoke to you on the telephone. 
She's always running after him, and he's always running 
away. But tonight, when we had this would-be suicide on our 
hands, it's really beyond the pale. Well, if you're interested 
in the way we operate here, this is a good example. We work 
on a collective basis, not as individuals." 

"Is Suzy a collective problem, too?" asked Robert, raising 
his coat collar around his neck. 

"Nothing would suit her better! . . . Well, we might as 
well walk. It's hardly worth while taking the car. The ad- 
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ministrative director wouldn't like it, the superannuated cre- 
tin!" 

"The ape-man, the fresh-water diver, the old raccoon!" 
said Robert, falling into the vocabulary of Captain Haddock 
of the Tintin stories. 

"No, not raccoon! That's not a Haddock word! You've 
taken it from Prevert. A regrettable error in semantics!" 

Something like an alarm seemed to have fanned out 
through the secret city, for there were more lights on than 
before. Robert was not yet acquainted with the layout, but 
he detected the presence of a large number of buildings half 
hidden among the tall, moss-covered trees. As they detoured 
around the chapel a gust of wind blew snow into their eyes. 

"In romantic terms I ought to say that e A sea wind has 
risen to besiege us/ " said Olivier, "but that doesn't happen 
to be it at all The sea wind comes from the opposite direc- 
tion, and there's no mistaking it for any other. It's charac- 
terized by a fishy smell in the air and particles of sand blow- 
ing. But this is the land wind, from the east. There's no 
rise of ground on this flat plain between here and the Ar- 
dennes to stop it. It feels as if it had come all the way from 
Siberia. Brrr/' 

"You must be frozen, with your bare feet/' 

"No, they're symbolic. And symbols have a way of keeping 
you warm/ 1 

They crossed a paved courtyard with tufts of grass stick- 
ing up between the stones, and went down through the sub- 
terranean passageway where Pieter had signaled with the 
wrong hand. Under a dripping vaulted ceiling, like that of 
some old castle, Robert noticed the yellow light which he 
had seen before. A sign indicated the location of the various 
departments and the names of the medical personnel. 

"On the left are the women. Metje is the head nurse there. 
. . . We must hurry up; I don't want to keep the chief wait- 
ing/' 

They left the road and went down a path. At the far end 
stood the dark outline of a massive, low building, whose fa- 
$ade was punctuated with occasional lights. The snow was 
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falling harder than ever and gnarled bushes rose from what 
must have been a green lawn. 

At the top of a short flight of steps Olivier rang a bell. 
The ring echoed inside, there was a sound of dragging foot- 
steps and a key creaked in the lock. The door, too, creaked 
as it swung open and a harsh, green, clinical light shone 
down upon them. The attendant who had opened the door 
had a mustache like that of a 1900 caf waiter. 

"Good evening, Germain," said Olivier. 

"Good evening, Doctor. The chief has just arrived." 

Once more Robert was surprised by the guttural Belgian 
accent. They walked down a corridor with gleaming tiled 
walls of a definitely institutional character. More male 
attendants passed by, talking loudly in Flemish with one 
another, their voices echoing in the hall. Echoes, Robert 
thought to himself. In movies, radio and television, when- 
ever there is a hospital scene, it calls for sound effects of just 
this kind. And the director's art consists of distinguishing 
between true cliches and false ones. This one was true. And 
then there was the indefinable odor, which may differ from 
one hospital to another, but is fundamentally the same and 
as perceptible to an outsider as it is imperceptible to those 
who live with it every day. 

"They're all excited," said Olivier. 

"Who?" 

"Oh, not the patients, the attendants. This is the patients' 
bedtime, the period of calm when the excitement of the day 
is over." 

"And the attendants? What's the matter with them?" 

"They're in the midst of a union election. They're union- 
ized workers, you know. The unions aren't as political in 
character as they are in France, but there's a fight going on 
between Catholics and Socialists about the role of the 
Church in union affairs." 

An attendant murmured a few words into Olivier's ear. 

"Of course," said Olivier. "It may not do any good, but it 
won't hurt him either." 

He turned back to Robert and opened a glass door lead- 
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ing into another and longer hall, with windows on one side 
and rooms on the other. Robert caught a glimpse of rows of 
beds, where most of the patients were lying. There were 
strange silhouettes among them, but the general impression 
was not very different from that of an ordinary hospital. 

"And then/' said Olivier, "Christmas is coming." 

Robert had momentarily forgotten about Christmas. Ob- 
viously there was no reason why it shouldn't penetrate these 
walls, but the idea was somehow disturbing. 

"Darling, I'll give you a nice little electroshock for Christ- 
mas/' he said ironically. 

"No, you're going to enjoy it. Too bad Juliette can't see 
it that way. Why shouldn't the patients celebrate, after all? 
They put up decorations and make little mangers. Some of 
them practice carols and sing at the Midnight Mass." 

Olivier was fundamentally a music lover. Aside from the 
Brussels venture, Robert had taken more interest in art than 
he. On this score, as on others, the two friends comple- 
mented each other. But Robert couldn't go so far as to im- 
agine the inmates of an insane asylum singing Christmas 
carols. 

"Singing, when they're crazy . . ." he muttered. 

"My friend, we don't talk about 'crazy' people here. 
That's the language of the world outside. 'Sick/ that's the 
word!" 

At the end of the hall Olivier opened another door. It 
seemed to Robert as if they had covered as great a distance 
inside the building as outside, before they reached it. Now 
Olivier stood back to allow him to go in. 

The room was small. High Gothic windows contrasted 
with the whitewashed walls. There was an iron bed, with 
gray sheets. At first glance Robert saw only the vague out- 
line of a human form and a shock of red hair on the pillow, 
Olivier followed close upon his heels and shut the door be- 
hind him. The head doctor was not there. 

"Ayguesparse must have stopped somewhere along the 
way," said Olivier. "That's the chief's name. Beautiful, isn't 
it? He's from the Ardennes. A regular Ardennes boar." 
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And he went over to the sick man. The greatest physical 
change in Olivier, which Robert alone could appreciate, was 
in his carriage. In Brussels Olivier had passed through pe- 
riods when, for publicity purposes, he affected the manner 
of a dandy and threw out his chest and chin, followed by mo- 
ments of depression when his body seemed squat and almost 
shrunken. Now he held his head high, but in a perfectly nat- 
ural manner. But Robert knew that Olivier was an actor 
and so he did not immediately conclude that he had under- 
gone a spiritual transformation. 

Now, having tossed his coat onto a chair, Olivier drew 
back the top sheet. In spite of his clumsily fitted white jacket 
there was an air of authority about him. The man in the bed 
was not sleeping. His head, sunk deep into the pillow, re- 
vealed one exaggeratedly dark blue eye, like that of a 
trapped animal, and a cropped reddish beard cast a glow 
over his face, like that in a fifteenth-century German por- 
trait. This crazed no, this sick man who had troubled the 
peace of the asylum was, at first sight, distinctly unappeal- 
ing. 

"You're not sleeping/' 

The man did not answer, but his eye moved restlessly. 

Robert glanced at the temperature chart attached to the 
bedpost. In large, slanting capital letters was written the 
name: 

VAN WELDE, SEBASTIEN 

Van Welde? Wasn't that the name of the nurse who had 
telephoned, asking for Fred? The roving blue eye left 
Olivier's face and came momentarily to rest on Robert's. It 
lingered so short a time that Robert could not really form 
an opinion, but it seemed to him that the man was shutting 
himself off, as if he did not wish to see. 

"Well, then/' said Olivier. "You wanted to kill yourself 
in order to spite your wife. It didn't work, and so you turned 
the whole hospital topsy-turvy and routed out a thirsty doc- 
tor. Now, when he comes to see you, you give him the cold 
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shoulder. Have a cigarette? No? All right. You'll feel better 
tomorrow/* 

He shook the man's head as if it were an inanimate object, 
then wheeled it around until it was face to face with his 
own. Then he raised one of the eyelids. 

"The pupil is dilated/' he grumbled. 

Then he proceeded to take the pulse. When he let go of 
the wrist, the man drew away like an angry child. 

"All right, all right. You were a good deal more talkative 
this morning." 

He rang a bell, which echoed down the hall, and took 
Robert aside. 

"He's in a stage of recession, shut up within himself. He 
hates the whole world." 

Robert was vaguely dissatisfied. Hate, yes, but there was 
something else besides that. He was bothered by the name. 
Sebastien Van Welde. Robert had done part of his military 
service and spent most of the war in a regiment from the 
north of France, at Valenciennes. The Van Weldes, Van- 
veldes, Vanderveldes and Vandervelts were almost as numer- 
ous there as the Duponts in Paris. He listened attentively. 
They must be at the end of one wing of the building, for 
there was no sound from outside the room. Olivier went on 
in a low voice: 

"The fellow took about fifty phenobarbital tablets, which 
he had in the house because he was already under medical 
care. He's no stranger to us/' 

"He'll be all right now, won't he, now that you've brought 
him around?" 

"There's a layman's idea for you!" Olivier snorted. "A fel- 
low tries to kill himself; either he dies or else he wakes up 
as fresh as a young girl going to her first communion. 'This 
is my body,' he says, swallowing a gardenal tablet." 

Once more he had lapsed into schoolboy humor. Robert 
was afraid that Van Welde would hear him. 

"That's not it. He was already under treatment, I tell you. 
Alcoholism and epilepsy. His wife was authorized by the 
doctor to give him phenobarbital to stave off epileptic sei- 
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zures. When he was brought in they pumped out his stomach. 
Completely useless, but that's the rule. And when the chiefs 
not there they abide by the letter of the law." 

"What next?" 

"He slept it off, and this morning he was better. He talked 
and wept and tore his hair. In short, he acted out his desper- 
ation." 

"You're hard on him." 

"Why? I'm fascinated by the theatricality of mental dis- 
orders. And of other diseases as well. Look at tuberculosis. 
TB's are sick, of course, but they play a role. The role is 
boredom. It's not of their choosing, but they play up to it." 

Footsteps rang out in the hall. Leather soles which pro- 
duced a sound effect quite different from that of the shoes 
of Olivier and Robert. 

"The whole idea of hypochondria deserves further study. 
Every sick man is partly sick in his mind. You'll see. Because, 
with Ayguesparse's permission, I want to take you with 
me on my rounds." 

Robert smiled, thinking of Juliette. The door opened 
and the attendant called Germain came in. Van Welde 
started but did not shift his position. Olivier took no notice 
of the attendant's arrival. 

"You realize, of course, Robert, that this fellow is the hus- 
band of Suzy, the nurse to whom you talked on the tele- 
phone." 

"I see. I thought I'd heard that name Van Welde before. 
The one who was looking for your bastard friend Fred." 

"Yes, Fred her lover, and probably the cause of the over- 
dose of phenobarbital. One of the reasons why Fred chose 
to make himself scarce this evening." 

"I understand now why Suzy was in such a state." 

"No, you don't understand a thing." 

They went out into the hall, with the attendant behind 
them. Robert was sure that as soon as they left, Van Welde 
would raise himself into a sitting position. The fellow made 
him feel uneasy. 
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"Germain/ 1 said Olivier, "has Madame Van Welde been 
notified?" 

Germain shook his head. 

"After all, he's her husband." 

"I told the director, Doctor. But he wouldn't see it that 
way. He didn't want to take the responsibility/' 

"Why not?" 

"He said that they were divorced. And that it wasn't his 
business." 

"Well, you can tell him that I'll be looking after him one 
of these days. I know that Hooton is a pious fool. But to re- 
fuse to notify a wife just because she got a divorce a couple 
of weeks ago, that's too much for me to take. Always looking 
out for what's 'proper' I Besides, although they may be di- 
vorced, they're still living together. Yes, exactly. And they 
still have their child." 

The attendant threw out his arms, as if to signify that he 
completely agreed but there was nothing he could do about 
it. 

"Here's the chief," said Olivier. 

Ayguesparse was walking toward them with short, even 
steps, from the far end of the hall. He was broad-shouldered 
and stocky, and advanced with a curious, swinging move- 
ment of his body. He wore thick glasses and his hair was of 
a dull silvery color. His long white jacket, hanging almost 
like a skirt below a black twill coat, added to the oddity of 
his gait. 
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Chapter 6 

"GOOD EVENING, Du Roy." 

"Good evening, sir/' 

The head doctor and his assistant observed the rules of 
medical courtesy in their forms of address. 

"Good evening, Monsieur Drouin," the chief said to Rob- 
ert. 

He held out his right hand, then noticing Robert's black 
glove, casually held out the left instead. For Robert the 
way that people treated his maimed hand held a special sig- 
nificance. If they were timid, secretive or overemotional, 
they apologized; if they were insensitive, violent or even 
tough, they showed embarrassment. Very few people acted 
as naturally as Dr. Ayguesparse. 

"You look just the way you do in television/' he was say- 
ing. "Except that in real life you're younger." 

"Television is disfiguring. I've seen pretty girls that 
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looked atrocious on the screen. They came out fatter or thin- 
ner, as the case might be, but very often unrecognizable. It's 
a kind of black magic." 

"I'm happy to have you at Mariakerke and to see you in 
three dimensions. Your third dimension is most becoming/' 

Ayguesparse had a considerable third dimension himself. 
From close by, his stocky body seemed compact and strong. 
His face, slightly inclined toward the ground, was immo- 
bile, but behind a pair of glasses his big, blue, nearsighted 
eyes were lively and inquiring, yet at the same time capable 
of corning to rest and focusing their attention. He gave an 
impression of self-control, reserve and authority, which was 
accentuated by his deliberate way of speaking. His French 
had no accent and only a few Belgian idioms. 

"It's a messy situation/' he said to Olivier, "but with Suzy 
it was bound to turn out this way." 

"Messy? You mean shocking, sir. No one even let the poor 
girl know that her husband . . ." 

"Her ex-husband." 

The correction caused Olivier to smile, because Dr. 
Ayguesparse was mimicking the intonation of the adminis- 
trative director. His manner betrayed a complicity between 
them, an indirect allusion to a state of affairs which they 
both deplored. And his smile was contagious. "A wise man," 
Olivier had described him. But one whose wisdom was based 
on indulgence. 

"Yes, her ex-husband, I know," said Olivier impatiently. 
"Legally they're not married, but Christian charity . . ." 

Olivier had a way of hesitating after he had embarked on 
a long sentence. And when he felt passionately about some- 
thing he stuttered and lost track of his dependent clauses. 

"Christian charity, Du Roy , . /' 

"According to the Christian charity which you recom- 
mend, which you do not hesitate to proclaim in public, 
surely this poor girl ought to be notified." 

His verbosity seemed intended to soften the brusqueness 
of his preceding outburst. Olivier's character was based on 
compensations; one excess balanced another. "The fellow 
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has been here well over twelve hours," he went on. "I've had 
him in my charge since this morning." 

"Well see about that later. First of all I'll take a look at 
him. He's the one concerned, isn't he?" 

"Is that so very certain?" asked Olivier, with a fleeting 
smile. 

"No, it isn't, really. But we have to begin somewhere. 
How is he doing?" 

"He let them pump out his stomach. But since then he 
hasn't spoken. I've just seen him. He's entirely negative." 

This last term was psychological rather than medical. 
Robert had heard the poet Henri Michaux use an even more 
graphic expression: "behind a wall." This was just his im- 
pression of the would-be suicide. He had walled himself in. 

"That's normal," said Ayguesparse. "He's going to try 
to take full advantage of the situation. He's French, isn't 
he?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Ayguesparse pushed his glasses up on his forehead, reveal 
ing a pair of liquid, pink-rimmed eyes. 

"How many hours ago did he take the phenobarbital?" 

"He was brought in at five o'clock this morning, and now 
it's seven. That makes fourteen, at the most fifteen hours." 

"Come along with us, Monsieur Drouin. I'm sorry that 
the first case we have to show you isn't more interesting, but 
we have no choice. This is a commonplace story." 

"It doesn't seem so to me," said Robert. 

He could still see Van Welde's roving eye, like that of a 
carnivorous animal or a bird of prey. The three men went 
into the room. Van Welde flattened himself out on the bed. 
Obviously he had been on the alert, listening. 

"It's not going to be easy," Olivier whispered to his chief, 

"No?" 

The attendant had pushed a chair close to the head of the 
bed and Ayguesparse sat down. Obviously he believed in tak- 
ing his time. Van Welde stared at him. For some minutes 
they observed each other, in silence. Then the doctor gently 
pulled back the top sheet and grasped an unresisting wrist. 
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Olivier held his breath. And Robert said to himself: "The 
fellow won't talk." The chief seemed completely self- 
possessed. There was something professorial about him, in 
the chubbiness of his body and the careless way he wore a 
coat over his white jacket. Unaware of these superficialities 
he sat back in his chair, drew his breath and began. 

"Well, my boy, go ahead and tell me how disgusted you 
are with life. You may not be altogether wrong about it." 

Van Welde stared out of his deep, hard blue eyes into the 
paler blue eyes of his interrogator. 

"Life is ... a form of scum, of mildew. Agreed? Tell 
me, how old are you?" 

Van Welde did not fight him. He answered: 

"Let me see. Wait a minute, Doctor. I was born at Valen- 
ciennes in '17. When the war broke out I was twenty-two. So 
now I'm thirty-nine years old." 

In spite of his inexperience Robert understood the 
method. The doctor was playing on the reflexes of a school- 
boy, a soldier, a workman, conditioned to answering ques- 
tions when they were shot at him in an impersonal way. 

"You're a northerner, aren't you? One hundred per cent? 
I can tell that from your voice." 

"Yes, sir, Major, I mean Doctor." 

"Take that down, Du Roy. Born at Valenciennes in 1917. 
What's the exact day?" 

"September 2nd. The second war came along for my 
birthday. That's just my luck!" 

"Did the coincidence strike you?" 

"It did, Doctor. Just put yourself in my place." 

"That's exactly what I'm trying to do. Were there any 
alcoholics in your family?" 

"Excuse me, Doctor?" 

"I asked if there were any alcoholics in your family." 

"Oh no, Doctor!" Van Welde replied, his eyes darkening 
with indignation. "Nothing like that! My father had a tav- 
ern at Escaudain, but he never drank with his customers." 

"Is he still alive?" 

"No, he's dead." 
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"When did he die?" 

"Five years ago, in '51." 

"Where?" 

"At Clermont." 

"Clermont? In the psychiatric hospital?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, well. How much did your father drink a day? Have 
you any idea?" 

"I never saw him drunk in my life, never. He hardly drank 
at all, Doctor. A little gin in his morning coffee, to warm 
himself up . . ." 

Robert had become acquainted with this beverage, 
known as bistouille, during the war. Van Welde went on, 
pausing occasionally to shoot a sullen glance in Robert's di- 
rection. 

"Oh, and he drank a couple of quarts of wine at 
meals . . ." 

"At meals or at every meal?" 

"At every meal. And a few glasses with his customers dur- 
ing the day. Not more than a dozen in all. None of those 
mixed drinks, cocktails I believe they're called. Just straight 
red wine or gin. I'm like him. He brought me up that way." 

"How about your mother?" 

"She was a good woman, a hard worker. She and my 
grandmother did all the cooking at the tavern." 

"Is your mother dead?" 

"No, Doctor, that's my grandmother. She's dead, although 
she never touched anything but water. How was she to work 
from six o'clock in the morning to ten at night on that?" 

Ayguesparse's face betrayed no emotion whatsoever. 

"Put that down," he said to Olivier. "Pathological back- 
ground. Alcoholic. Possibility of syphilis. Give him a Was- 
serman test, just in case. . . . Was either your father or 
mother ever in prison?" 

"Yes, my father." And undisturbed by this question he 
added: "My father was in for six months. I was only in for 
four myself. He was a man." 

"All right. Have you ever been ill?" 



"111? Not me. Except during the war, when I had a week 
of fever." 

"Venereal diseases? You know what I mean, don't you? 
Have you ever gotten anything off a woman?" 

"No, Doctor. Just a touch of clap, now and then." 

Van Welde was sitting on the edge of the bed, no longer 
bored, but interested. No man alive is reluctant to talk about 
himself. But the more Robert reflected, the more strongly 
he had the same indefinable feeling, close to disgust. At 
the same time he was distressed by the very mastery with 
which Ayguesparse had so quickly tamed him, skinning him 
like a rabbit, with his consent and approbation. 

"Any major diseases?" 

It's the third degree, Robert said to himself, just as you'd 
expect it to be practiced in the back room of police head- 
quarters. A sort of physiological and mental police opera- 
tion. There were suggestions of an hallucinatory world 
dreamed up by Kafka, where every man would be a volun- 
tary prisoner. For Van Welde answered with evident self- 
satisfaction. 

"No, Doctor. I'm a strong man." 

He flexed the lax muscles of his arms and shoulders, awk- 
wardly attached to the flat collarbone which was visible 
through the opening of his gray nightshirt. On his unshaven 
face there was the expression of a sly, vicious child. The lips 
were particularly loathsome; flabby, swollen and as colorless 
as a frog's belly. 

"You should see me chop wood! With an ax, I tell you! I 
don't mean with a saw. There's no one in the village can 
chop like me!" 

There was a somber light in his eyes, which all three of 
his hearers read in the same way. 

"I'm strong as an ox, when I'm not having one of my at- 
tacks." 

"Yes, sir/' put in Olivier. "Epilepsy. That's on his 
record." 

"So that's why he had some phenobarbital handy. Very 
good." 
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A police investigation, with the bits of evidence falling 
into a pattern. No more palatable than that, in spite of the 
investigator's bland manner. Ayguesparse laughed and said 
with mock self-deprecation: 

"Monsieur Van Welde, I've just had a funny idea." 

Robert noted the stress on the "Monsieur." 

"Just listen to this! Do you think of somebody when 
you're chopping wood?" 

Van Welde's mobile face stiffened. 

"Someone in your own family, perhaps?" 

Van Welde's eyes suddenly evaded his, and Ayguesparse 
let it go at that. 

"All right. Just an idea. No one's responsible for the 
thoughts that stray across his mind. ... So nothing but 
that week of fever during the war, is that it?" 

Van Welde let himself be brought back to the subject 
which had occupied them a few minutes before. 

"Oh, I had a few troubles before I went into the army, 
like any other boy." 

"Well, well. Tell me about them." 

"I spent a year and a half in a tuberculosis-prevention col- 
ony at Veules-les-Roses. I had a good time there. I collected 
shells on the beach and went swimming." 

He was more willing to talk about Veules-les-Roses than 
about the thoughts which crossed his mind when he was 
chopping wood. 

"And it didn't prevent me from being good enough to get 
taken into the army." 

Ayguesparse got up. 

"And good enough for the girls?" 

Van Welde gave an embarrassed, slightly fatuous laugh. 

"How tall are you?" the doctor went on. "Can you tell me 
that?" 

"Five feet eight, when I had my army medical examina- 
tion. And the other fellows teased me about the size of 
my" 

"And how much do you weigh?" Ayguesparse interrupted. 
He was not putting up with any barracks talk. 
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"Last summer I weighed about 155 pounds/* 

"Take off your nightshirt/' 

There was the protruding collarbone, with a hollow spot 
on the sternum, left from a childhood rachitic condition. 
Van Welde breathed heavily and stood very still. 

"All the way off." 

Van Welde obeyed, with the awkward, shamefaced 
gesture of a man obliged to strip before his fully dressed 
fellows. His body was frankly ugly: concave shoulders, a pot- 
belly, a drooping red penis, unequal testicles, thighs hollow 
on the inside, knock-knees and dirty feet. The worst feature 
of all was the waxen color of his skin. 

Robert felt sick at his stomach, not so much at the sight 
before him as on account of its metaphysical implications. So 
this was real life: man undressing. He has been involved in 
an accident, and here he is; he is told to strip and he obeys. 
A man shows himself in his nakedness. In his television 
shows Robert tried to be as realistic as possible. And here 
he was, face to face with reality: this pallid, misshapen crea- 
ture, whose ugliness was the more appalling because it was 
so very common. 

Ayguesparse picked up a rubber-tipped hammer and told 
Van Welde to cross his knees. The sexual organs disap- 
peared, swallowed up between the hollow thighs. The doc- 
tor tapped the kneecap, and after a brief delay the leg 
reacted. He tapped again, and the reaction was even less 
prompt than before. Robert didn't know exactly what this 
diminishing reaction meant, but he felt that it was a bad 
sign. 

Next the doctor listened attentively to the heart. There 
was a slightly worried look on his face. It was grave and 
almost sad. The attendant brought in the blood-pressure 
apparatus. Van Welde looked scared. Fear seemed to be his 
dominant emotion, a dangerous sort of fear which made him 
think of some particular person when he was chopping 
wood. He held out his arm. Olivier started to take over, but 
Ayguesparse restrained him. He adjusted the arm band, 
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squeezed the bulb and, in an impersonal voice, read the 
figures on the dial. 

"One hundred over sixty." 

Olivier whistled. The pressure was low, 

"Lie down." 

Van Welde obeyed. The magic of the ritual had overcome 
his rebellion. 

"Is it serious, Doctor?" he asked. 

Ayguesparse burst into laughter. 

"There's a comic line for you!" he said to Robert. "A 
man has tried to kill himself and then he asks you if it's se- 
rious! . . . Monsieur Van Welde, you're a joker!" 

"That has nothing to do with it, Doctor!" Van Welde 
protested. "It's not the same thing." 

He wanted to explain what he meant, but the words 
would not come, and he made a gesture of discouragement. 

"I understand," said Ayguesparse gently. "Don't tire 
yourself further." 

Olivier understood too. And Robert was sensitive to the 
dramatic predicament of a man whose vocabulary does not 
allow him to explain that one may want to die at five o'clock 
in the morning and at seven o'clock in the evening ask if 
there are any serious consequences. 

"You're no fool, Monsieur Van Welde," the doctor said 
after a short pause. 

Van Welde's face lit up. He was sensitive to compli- 
ments. 

"If I hadn't had to go work at the beet-sugar plant at Jean- 
lain when I was a boy, I could have gone through secondary 
school. The teacher told my father that." And he added in 
a lower voice, as if to himself: "My mother always wanted 
me to go on with my schooling." 

"Did you have any other illnesses, besides the lung infec- 
tion that sent you to Veules-les-Roses when you were a boy?" 

"Oh, yes, Doctor. I had scarlet fever and couldn't go to 
work. I stayed in bed and listened to the racket in the tav- 
ern below. That was fun." 



It seemed as if the happiest times of his life had beera 
when he was ill, as if his illnesses had afforded him a kind 
of protection. 

"I see on your record that you've been here before." 

"Yes, indeed/' 

"You must have come in while I was away for a holiday 
and have been discharged before my return. Do you remem>- 
ber the circumstances?'* 

"Yes, it was on account of my attacks. Suzy took good care 
of me. She's not a bad girl, Suzy . . ." 

"But you never stayed for any length of time in an insti- 
tution, did you? I mean for more than a few days." 

"No, Doctor." 

"And what's your present employment?" 

"I'm a dishwasher at the Hotel Osborne at Ostend. They 
pay more here than in France." 

"But your papers call you an 'electrician.' Have you been 
an electrician as well?" 

This question caused Van Welde to lose his composure. 
His eyes roved about the room. 

"There aren't any jobs in that line," he murmured be- 
tween his sagging, colorless lips. 

Ayguesparse looked sharply at Olivier. Van Welde was 
definitely attracted to alcohol and averse to steady employ- 
ment. 

"Allergic to work," said Olivier. 

Van Welde could tell from the tone of voice that this re* 
mark was not flattering. No, he was anything but stupid. In 
fact, he was decidedly foxy. Robert disliked him more and 
more, without knowing quite why. 

The minutes went by at a pace far slower than that to 
which Robert was accustomed in his work for television. 
Ayguesparse did not seem to be following any definite 
method. He felt his way, guided by the reactions of his 
respondent. On one side there was the patient's beclouded 
mind, on the other the logic, the experience, the passionate 
probing of the physician. 
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"So you fought in the war?" 

"Yes." 

"Of course/' said Ayguesparse kindly. "You told me so 
yourself." 

"Yes, I fought in the war." This time the tone was de- 
fiant. 

Robert felt more ill-disposed toward him than ever. The 
word "war" had brought about a transformation. The folds 
of Van Welde's neck disappeared; his face stiffened and took 
on a hard, pugnacious expression. Along with the increase 
of nervous tension there went an enhancement of his bodily 
weight and stature. 

"I got a citation. I was a corporal, and I might have been 
a sergeant if I hadn't been demoted. A divisional citation 
and the military medal. You won't find many French army 
privates who got that!" 

And he shook with contained passion. His clothes were 
hanging over a chair on the far side of the bed, and now, 
with an agility quite in contrast with his recent torpor, he 
reached over to his grease-stained corduroy jacket and pulled 
out an old wallet. Some photographs fell onto the floor, but 
he did not seem to notice. Robert picked them up, gave 
them a hasty glance and laid them on the bed. There were 
snapshots of a woman and child (doubtless his wife and 
son) and of a group of soldiers. 

Painstakingly Van Welde opened up a sheet of frayed, 
repeatedly folded paper. Robert recognized the tricolor 
border of the citations issued by the French Ministry of 
National Defense. He had two such citations himself, but 
Juliette took care of his papers and he had no idea where 
they might be. He felt physically uneasy, as if Van Welde's 
citations were his direct concern. But the reality of the con- 
nection, if any, escaped him. Ayguesparse was reading the 
text but Robert did not dare to ask if he might look over 
his shoulder. 

"This is a bad mark against you, Du Roy," said the 
doctor in a suddenly official manner. "You didn't have this 
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down, and you ought to know that war experience is impor- 
tant." 

"I didn't even know about it." 

"Very well/' And he added, turning to Van Welde: 
"You're a good soldier." Then he murmured, half to him- 
self: "But that isn't much help. I need to see his old files. 
These notes of yours are somewhat sketchy, Du Roy. 
Of course I know that you don't express yourself fully ex- 
cept at staff lunches!" 

Olivier grimaced, but the chief's remark did not seem to 
be meant unkindly. 

"We're looking for the files, sir. But there was a certain 
amount of disorder after that attendant who had to be fired 
went away." 

Ayguesparse looked hard at Olivier, and Robert thought 
he was reproaching him for an indiscretion. As if guessing 
his thoughts the director turned to address him. 

"No, Monsieur Drouin. It's not a secret. He was a fellow 
that got into trouble with the women. A zieverer, we'd say 
in Flemish, a gossip, a trickster, a liar or worse. There was 
no choice but to send him away. . . . Now back to our pa- 
tient. We're nearly through. How do you sleep? Do you have 
nightmares?" 

"I don't sleep well at all. I wake up feeling more tired 
than when I went to bed," 

"Do you have any recurrent dream?" 

"No. I mean yes. I see rats fighting with big cats. The rats 
always eat the cats in the end." 

Van Welde was making an effort to speak the correct 
French he had learned at school. But whenever a question 
hit home, he lapsed into dialect. 

"The most disgusting cats!" he exclaimed. 

Ayguesparse and Olivier looked at each other, and Olivier 
nudged Robert. But Robert had already caught on. He re- 
membered the scene in Zola's UAssommoir, which he had 
read twenty years before, where Coupeau fancies he sees 
rats, and he understood all the implications. But contrary 
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to his expectations, Ayguesparse did not push this point any 
further. 

"Were you ever in jail?" 

"Oh no, Doctor. Oh, two or three times in France, just for 
trifles. Traffic troubles. Once you've had an accident the po- 
lice always say you've been drinking." 

"You like cars, I take it." 

"Oh yes, Doctor," he answered promptly, and his hostile 
face lit up with enthusiasm. "If I had the money . . ." And 
he turned an imaginary steering wheel, in the manner of a 
child. 

"Do you like red cars?" 

"That I do," said Van Welde eagerly. 

"A taste for cars goes with a superiority complex," Aygue- 
sparse said pompously. "Especially when the cars are red! 
Isn't it so, Du Roy?" 

Olivier laughed. Ayguesparse was keen on walking and 
couldn't resist this opportunity to tease him. 

"Well, well," he was saying. "Between war and cars, 
where are we?" Then, turning serious again, he asked Van 
Welde: "How long were your jail sentences?" 

"Just a week. I was longer than that in the guardhouse 
when I was in the army." 

A few moments before, Van Welde had been hypocritical 
and rebellious, but now he was disarmed. The more he un- 
buttoned himself, the more uncomfortable Robert grew. It 
was as if the sick man's restlessness were somehow trans- 
ferred to him. 

"Very good," said Ayguesparse, getting up from his chair. 
"That's enough for this evening. Du Roy, you'll keep close 
watch over this man. Record your observations as completely 
as possible. 

"No, I don't mean to criticize you. ... Be sure to look 
out for the heart. I'm worried about it. His lips are almost 
blue. Mentally, he's quite alert; you've seen that. Oh, what 
about your religion, Van Welde?" 

"I haven't been to the priest for I don't know how long." 
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"Did you make your first communion?" 

"Yes, Doctor." 

Ayguesparse strode, with short, regular steps, up and 
down the room. 

"You must look into his living conditions. Humble, per- 
haps, but not too bad. Suzy must be a good housekeeper. 
Find out if there were any other epileptics in the family. 
The social record is none too good. I'm counting on you. A 
curious case . . ." 

Van Welde had crumpled up on the bed, wearied by the 
interrogation. Ayguesparse stood in front of him with his 
hands dug into his pockets. He stared at his patient, with a 
mixture o pity and interest in his eyes. Robert was aware 
of the extent to which healing and hypnotism entered into 
the psychiatrist's art. Whether they admitted it or not, the 
school of Charcot was not so far behind them. 

"Oh, just one more question, Monsieur Van Welde. Why 
did you want to kill yourself?" 

Van Welde opened his eyes. 

"I couldn't stand it any longer," he said simply. 

"Why not?" 

"My wife was unfaithful to me." 

"Look here, now! If every man with an unfaithful wife 
were to commit suicide there'd be a sudden decline in the 
population." 

"She's made a fool of me, Doctor." 

"Perhaps you haven't been very nice to her, either." 

"I'm nice enough. But I'm not the right man. You can't 
imagine how that feels." 

Tears streamed down his wan, unshaven face. Aygue- 
sparse made a helpless gesture, and a look of compassion 
came over his stern face. He glanced at Robert Drouin as if 
he were calling upon him to bear witness to the futility of 
his professional skill. At the same time he made a friendly 
gesture in the direction of Van Welde, who seemed not to 
see it through his tears. His head had sunk onto his breast, 
and all that was visible of it was a mass of almost comical 
wiry, reddish hair. Ayguesparse put his glasses back in their 



normal position. He seemed to hesitate for a moment; then 
he took his two companions by the arm and walked, between 
them, out of the room. Just as they were shutting the door 
they heard Van Welde's colorless voice say: 

"Doctor, I want to see my wife." 

"That's perfectly natural, Monsieur Van Welde. I'll see 
that she's notified/' 

As soon as the door was shut, Olivier said: 

"Chief, you won!" 

Ayguesparse made no reply. 

"When I tried to draw him out, he wouldn't so much as 
open his mouth/' said Olivier. 

"I'm not so sure. I wonder if perhaps he wasn't the win- 
ner. It's a strange profession, isn't it, Monsieur Drouin? You 
might think you were at the famous Paris police headquar- 
ters on the Quai des Orfevres rather than in a hospital." 
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j Chapter 7 

AYGUESPARSE'S office was not that of a typical 
modern doctor. The antiquity of the hospital was reflected 
in the pale green, rose and brown panes of the windows, 
which shone in the glow of an old hanging lamp, and the 
room itself might have come out of a picture with a medi- 
cal background by the seventeenth-century Dutch painter 
Gerard Dow. A gas radiator was installed in a fireplace or- 
namented with carved wood and amusing Delft tiles por- 
traying Dutch fishermen, windmills and peasants astride 
their donkeys. This was the only modern convenience, and 
it made the room almost uncomfortably warm. 

Ayguesparse stood aside to let his companions go in; then 
he took off his twill coat and hung it on a rack. A man who 
was sitting beside the fire turned around to greet them. He 
was almost completely bald; his scalp glistened in the light 
of the lamp, and pinkish-gray hair frizzed around the back 
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of his neck. His stout body was fitted into a tight, badly 
tailored striped suit; he had a toneless complexion and a 
double chin. By all indications he was a self-important, fifty- 
year-old man. 

"Monsieur Hooten, our administrative director," said 
Ayguesparse. 

"The ape-man/' Olivier murmured into Robert's ear. 

"My guest, Monsieur Robert Drouin, the French televi- 
sion producer," said Ayguesparse, in a curt voice which left 
no room for any quesioning. 

The director and Robert shook hands. Or rather Robert 
tried to grasp with his left hand the hand which the direc- 
tor negligently held out, but succeeded in catching no 
more than two cold, slippery fingers. In the dim light the 
director could not have noticed that Robert's right hand was 
maimed, and so he himself must have been left-handed. 
Robert was torn between the pleasure induced by the doc- 
tor's calling him "my guest" and the repulsion he felt for 
the director. In the first place, he couldn't stand left-handed 
people; he always felt that they were making fun of him. 
Besides that, he detested bald heads and halfhearted hand- 
shakes. 

"Happy to meet you," said Hooten without conviction. 
"I apologize for not knowing your face. I never look at tele- 
vision, you know. I belong to the era of the written word 
and it's too late for me to depart from it." 

"Yes," said Ayguesparse, with a malicious twinkle in his 
eyes. "Monsieur Hooten is interested only in his job and in 
the history of army administration since " 

"Since Sadowa," said the director, with obvious satisfac- 
tion. "Sadowa." 

It was plain, he seemed to be saying, that no intelligent 
man could take an interest in the subject of army adminis- 
tration before Sadowa. His voice was no more prepossessing 
than his looks; it was at the same time honeyed and guttural 
with a harsh stress on final syllables. 

"Have we something to discuss?" he asked the doctor. 

"Yes. Van Welde." 
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"A pitiful case, and a messy story." 

"For once I agree with you, Monsieur Hooten. But my 
assistant is amazed, yes that's the word, amazed that his 
wife shouldn't have been informed. It's unthinkable that 
he should have been hospitalized since early this morning 
without her having received any notice. And he's been at 
death's door." 

"Some rumor has reached her, no doubt," said Hooten, 
stroking his double chin. 

"Not at all. It seems that no one has had the courage to 
speak up." 

"Not even young Alfred Dubecque?" His voice was as slip- 
pery as his hand. 

"That's my fellow intern, the one that ran off with my 
scooter," Olivier whispered to Robert. 

"Alfred Dubecque isn't on duty today," said Ayguesparse 
dryly. 

"His name was on the list this morning . . ." 

"I made arrangements with him to take over," lied 
Olivier. "And I let Dr. Ayguesparse know." 

"Very good. If you gentlemen had your arrangements, I 
have nothing more to say. You don't seem to realize, Dr. 
Du Roy, that covering up for Dubecque doesn't do him 
any good." 

"This is strictly the affair of the medical department/* 
put in Ayguesparse. 

"Yes, I know. But when there's some scandal then it's 
mine. I had several reasons for not saying anything to 
Madame Van Welde. First of all, she is supposedly off duty 
at ten o'clock. Then Van Welde is no longer her name. 
You know of the divorce . . ." 

Ayguesparse made a gesture of irritation, and Olivier 
cracked his knuckles. 

"That's the house rule," said Hooten. "We're not in 
France, thank God." He shot a smug, fishy glance at Olivier 
and went on: "We are supposed to notify the immediate 
family, or else a friend designated by the patient. More- 
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over, if he attempted to commit suicide, it's her fault. And 
this isn't the first time she's given us trouble." 

"You hate Madame Van Welde, don't you?" said Aygue- 
sparse. "Did you hate her the same way when you used to 
take her out to tea in the Kursal at Ostend?" 

"You may draw whatever conclusions you like. It's only 
natural that the director of an institution should have 
friendly relations with the personnel." 

"I draw no unfavorable conclusions, no conclusions at alL 
Every one appreciates your efforts to bring lost sheep back 
to the fold." 

Hooten winced. They were making a fool of him. 

"The fact is," said Ayguesparse, "that Van Welde has 
asked to see his wife. That settles it." 

"I'll dictate a letter," Hooten said feebly. 

"Which won't reach her until tomorrow." 

"The day after tomorrow. Tomorrow she's off duty." 

"Excuse me," interrupted Olivier, blazing with anger. 
"All this is perfectly shocking. You may be right from an 
administrative point of view, but humanly speaking, it's not 
only illogical, but it st-st-stinks to high heaven!" He stut- 
tered with emotion. 

"Dr. Du Roy, I don't need to be taught by an agnostic." 

"Nor I, Monsieur Hooten, by a disciple of what Bergson 
calls closed rather than open religion. . . . Besides, I'm not 
an agnostic; I'm an atheist." 

"Ah!" 

"Is that forbidden?" 

"No, no, not at all." 

"Then, if Dr. Ayguesparse allows me, I shall get hold of 
Madame Van Welde myself. She was still here an hour and 
a half ago. I should have thought of it this morning, but I 
imagined that the administration had done what was neces- 
sary!" 

"Nothing was necessary." 

"Very well/' said Ayguesparse. "Calm yourself, Du Roy. 
The director is quite right from an administrative point of 



view. But I see no reason why you shouldn't inform Madame 
Van Welde yourself. For my own part, I regret that it wasn't 
done before. Monsieur Hooten and I don't always see things 
the same way." 

The director held out his hands, palms upward. 

"Administrators are all the same from one generation to 
another," Olivier grumbled. "From Pontius Pilate, washing 
his hands . . ." 

"How about the kiss of Judas?" Hooten said in a hon- 
eyed voice. 

Although Robert had known Hooten for no more than 
ten minutes, he had a feeling that he was looking for trou- 
ble. Plainly he detested liberals, agnostics, atheists, French- 
men, and in particular Olivier Du Roy. And he was at odds 
with Ayguesparse as welL The head doctor laid his hand 
soothingly on Olivier's shoulder. 

"Yes, sir," said Olivier. "You're right. You're always right. 
Come along, Robert/' 

When they left the room, the doctor and the director were 
still staring at each other. Ayguesparse had installed himself 
behind his desk, without asking Hooten to sit down. 

As the two younger men walked away Olivier said: 

"You might think that an institution like this would be 
free of such conflicts, but it isn't." 

"It's almost as bad as behind the scenes in TV!" admitted 
Robert. 

Olivier laughed with relief. 

"You may as well go with me to the women's division, 
where Suzy is a nurse/' he said. "As you must have gathered, 
she wouldn't let Hooten make her!" 

"Just put yourself in her place! God help us!" 

"But since half the male staff has slept with Suzy, Hooten 
considers himself a victim of discrimination." 

The two men's footsteps were suddenly muffled, a sure 
sign that they were walking down an institutional corridor. 
Robert remembered Juliette's exclamation, and the tone of 



her voice when she had cried out: "Can't you see that this is 
hell?" 

This secret city was straight out of Kafka, no doubt about 
it. The idea that there are elements of Kafka in a mental 
institution may seem somewhat banal. But Robert's favorite 
intellectual exercise was to test commonplaces. Some of 
them turned out to be false, while others held water. Ro- 
mantic writers spoke of Venice as melancholy, but to Robert 
it seemed lively and gay. The idea of Belgian stuffiness, pro- 
pounded by Baudelaire, seemed to him equally debatable; 
were there not more poets to the square mile in Belgium 
than in any other country? Of course, some cliches were half 
false, half true; they required careful sifting. But his experi- 
ences at Mariakerke Juliette's reaction, the case of the at- 
tempted suicide and its ramifications, the questioning of 
Van Welde and the conflict between the heads of the medi- 
cal and administrative departments all seemed to Robert 
to support the apparently commonplace comparison of this 
world to that of Kafka. But then, some commonplaces were 
only superficially valid; they could be peeled off, like a mask 
from a face, exposing some subtler, usually quite unexpected 
truth below. 

"What are Ayguesparse's beliefs, anyhow?" 

"He's a Catholic. But an 'open' Catholic, not a 'closed* 
one/' 

"A Catholic of his stamp is more like a materialist, such 
as yourself, than like a Catholic of the Hooten variety!" 

"Just so," said Olivier. Then he turned around to call 
out: "Attendant! Attendant!" 

They waited at the door for the arrival of Germain, the 
mustachioed fellow who had let them in. 

"Look here, man," said Olivier, "I don't want to be a per- 
manent guest of your department." 

The red-faced Germain, whose mouth was full of food, 
gave a hearty laugh. 

"You wouldn't be so badly off, at that," he retorted. "J mt 
look at me!" 
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He searched his pocket, pulling out a handkerchief, a 
Swiss army knife, a piece of string and a pair of surgical scis- 
sors. 

"I'm thirty-four years old, you know/' he said. "And I 
came here at twenty-two. I'm on the job fifty hours a week, 
which makes two thousand six hundred hours a year. 
Twelve years I've been here, or thirty-one thousand two 
hundred hours in all." 

He continued to search for the key, while Olivier whis- 
tled with amusement over his calculations. 

"Yes, thirty-one thousand two hundred hours. One thou- 
sand three hundred days. Ah, here it is!" And he brandished 
the retrieved key. "There are only two patients that have 
been here any longer than myself," he added, "so I must be 
more of a shut-in than they!" His laugh had a touch of philo- 
sophical melancholy. 

"Friend," said Olivier, as the fellow finally fitted the key 
in the lock, "your reflections are a credit to you. But be very 
careful: you think! A man starts trying to figure things out, 
and before he knows it he begins to wonder whether the 
Russians had any right to invade Hungary, to question the 
nature of reality and the existence of God. Yes, if you're 
thinking, you'd better watch out!" 

"Is it serious, Doctor?" asked Germain, entering into the 
game. 

"I'll see you privately tomorrow, after I've made my 
rounds. Between now and then, try not to do any thinking." 

"Very good, Doctor." 

"Meanwhile there are several things I can tell you. First, 
you are subject to arithmomania, which is a definitely neu- 
ropathic symptom; second, you never finish what you start 
out to do. ... Give me that key!" 

Olivier took the key and turned it in the lock. 

"Do you see what I mean?" he continued. "You lose your 
key and can't find it. Then, when it's found you can't put it 
to use! Why? You hate the key, because it's symbolic of your 
profession." 



"Do you really think so?" said Germain, uncertain 
whether or not Olivier was still joking. 

"No, I don't. I think you get fed up with your work, like 
everybody else. By the way, are the union elections over?" 

"No, they're not. I've made enemies by speaking up 
against religion in the schools." 

"Then don't wonder why you couldn't find your key." 

A blast of cold air came in through the open door. 

"Good night, Germain," said Olivier. "If anyone wants 
me, say that I'm with the women." 

"Good night, Doctor," the attendant called back, pen- 
sively closing the door. 

All of a sudden Olivier's gaiety collapsed. His was not a 
simple character. 

"A good fellow, Germain," he said. "But he'll never know 
that I wasn't joking. He reminds me of a prison guard I once 
knew. He was content with his lot until one of the prison- 
ers said that he would be getting out soon but the guards 
would still be in prison. After that he began to pine away. If 
he's still alive I'll wager he's thoroughly neurotic by now." 

"Was that prisoner you?" asked Robert. 

A clap on the shoulder was Olivier's reply. The dim light 
showed patches of snow on the uncut grass. Robert made out 
the white form of a statue which he had not seen before: 
a shivering woman leaning over a tiny cement basin. They 
walked quickly, retracing the route they had covered earlier 
in the evening. 

"That bastard Fred has made real trouble." 

"Yes, with this Suzy . . ." 

"No, I was thinking of the scooter. Oh well, walking's 
good for the circulation." 

They came to the subterranean passageway, where the 
same yellow light was still burning. It might have been 
burning in the depths of a remote past, in the old convent 
built in the days when everyone was sure there was a God 
and life was far simpler for this reason. 

"I have nothing to do with the women," Olivier ex- 
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plained. "Very little, anyway. There's another doctor in 
charge whom I seldom see. He detests Ayguesparse, and 
that's understandable. Don't make the mistake of taking 
Ayguesparse for a typical psychiatrist. He's not run of the 
mill. Wait till you see him at work. You see, he believes in 
it. Or at least he believes he has a mission. On that score he's 
almost a fanatic. The other doctor is a much more ordinary 
type; he looks on the patients as inescapable nuisances. If 
only they weren't there! They bore him to death, and he 
does a routine job, like an office worker. There are plenty 
of doctors like that. Anyhow, he and Ayguesparse have lit- 
tle in common. Fred is his assistant, and sometimes we 
change places. But not very often. I don't like dealing with 
the women/' 

"You love them too much, is that it?" 

"Look here, you must have been a psychiatrist in some 
previous incarnation!" 

The Gothic chapel loomed up before them. They veered 
to one side and passed between two buildings lit up like 
provincial railway stations, made another turn and ended 
up in a courtyard bordered by low rectangular structures. 
The effect was that of a convent, probably the original nu- 
cleus of the present-day asylum. Between two windows of 
the structure they were about to enter the date 1648 was in- 
scribed in wrought-iron figures. 

In order to get in they went through the same ritual as 
before. They rang a bell and waited for the approach of 
shuffling footsteps and the turn of a key in the lock, A 
big, blond, thirty-year-old woman opened the door. Once 
more the sight of Olivier provoked a smile, Robert recog- 
nized the nurse they had met as they left the residence. 

"Oh, it's you, Doctor." 

"Good evening, Metje. Everything in good order?" 

"Yes, except that Alfred hasn't been seen all day." She 
had addressed Olivier as "Doctor" but spoke of Fred by his 
first name. 

"You know about Van Welde?" 

"Oh yes, Doctor." 
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There was a note of interest in her voice, as if the Van 
Welde affair had brought an element of romance into her 
life. 

"Did you tell his wife about him?" 

"No. She left a couple of hours ago. At least she went off 
duty/' 

Olivier put his arm lightly around her waist. 

"Why didn't you tell her?" 

"The bursar told me not to/' 

"The bastard!" exclaimed Olivier. And he added, to Rob- 
ert: "We call Monsieur Hooten the bursar. But that's not 
his correct title. He's the administrative director and han- 
dles the money. But calling him 'bursar' is our way of down- 
grading him. He's unpopular with everybody, even the 
nurses. Isn't that so, Metje?" 

"I couldn't say," said Metje prudently. 

"Don't worry; my friend, Robert Drouin, is not a new 
addition to the staff/' 

She smiled and stepped aside, as if she were the mistress 
of the house. The women's division was not like the men's. 
It was less official, more informal, and also more untidy. 

"Go ahead and make the rounds," said Metje. "I'd rather 
you did." 

"That's it. I must do the work while your friend Fred is 
out having a good time. You do have a weakness for him, 
don't you?" 

Metje made no reply. She turned away and said: 

"I'll go see if I can find Suzy." 

Another woman, equally blond and a little younger, ap- 
proached them. 

"Good evening, Mademoiselle Elsa/' said Olivier. "How 
goes it?" 

"Very well. I'm going to get out soon." 

She spoke with difficulty, translating from Flemish into 
French. 

"That's quick work, little one!" 

What an ill-fitting name for this big, horselike creature! 
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"Yes, the doctor told me so. Doctor, have you seen my 
brother today?" 

"Yes." 

"What about him?" 

"He's better. He didn't talk about the black gold." 

She gave an embarrassed laugh. 

"Yes, I think all that's gone away." 

"You must explain it to the mayor o your village when 
you go home." 

He pinched the girl's firm, round cheek, which reddened 
under his thumb. 

"Aren't you ashamed to be here, with such a pair of 
cheeks?" 

"It's all the fault of the black gold," she replied. 

This, Olivier explained, was a private joke. 

"The brother worked too hard, read too many books with- 
out digesting them and got himself into a state of nervous 
exhaustion. He got a fixation on machines. Isn't that it, 
Elsa?" 

"Yes, Doctor. But he wasn't altogether wrong. Black gold 
is a curse. . . . Oh, doctor, I'm sorry." 

She seemed to realize that this was an obsession. 

"As long as you can put it into words, it's not too serious," 
said Olivier. "Do you follow the story, Robert? The fellow 
got into a sort of mystical delirium and began preaching a 
return to nature. He started by hating tractors, then he ha- 
rangued against the petroleum industry and the 'black gold* 
it takes out of the earth and sets up as the idol or golden calf 
of the modern world." 

"That line of thought isn't necessarily crazy," put in Rob- 
ert. "Van Gogh said very much the same thing." 

"I know. But the fellow set fire to some tractors. That was 
slipping into unreason." 

"Only two tractors," said Elsa. "And that was because the 
farmers provoked him." 

"Not really," said Olivier. "Anyhow, there you have it. A 
good, hard-working boy who built up in his mind a whole 
paternalistic religious system. . . . Now, listen to me, little 



one and if I call you that, it*s out of affection, because 
you're a well-developed woman." 

Elsa blushed and laughed. She seemed timid, almost prud- 
ish, and Olivier spoke to her in an easygoing manner. 

"Neuroses run through a family/' he explained to Robert. 
"When Elsa's brother was first shut up, she imagined the 
farmers were taking vengeance against him. And so she tried 
to carry on his mission. The Joan of Arc of the tractors, isn't 
that it, Elsa?" 

"Yes, but it's more complicated than that. I'm not so sure 
the farmers and the mayors didn't plot against him. I 
shouldn't say that, I know. . . ." 

"There may be something to it, at that. Meanwhile, you 
got yourself into a pretty state of mind over your brother's 
internment." 

"I shouldn't have tried to get up in the pulpit, Doctor, I 
know that. By the way, can I see my brother at Mass tomor- 
row?" 

"Yes." 

"They never let me see him. . . ." 

"You've still got a chip on your shoulder. That will be the 
last thing to go, that feeling that someone is trampling on 
your rights. What other complaints have you, Elsa?" 

"The company, Doctor." 

Her face darkened and she nodded in the direction behind 
her. Four girls, highly made up, wearing bright skirts, were 
staring at them from the far end of the room. 

"I can't stand it, Doctor. They shout filthy things at me 
when I'm saying my prayers." 

"But you don't slap them in the face any more, do you?" 

"No, Doctor; that hurt me more than it did them. But it 
takes a lot of patience to listen to those Good Shepherd girls 
tell me that if I'm here it's only because my virginity weighs 
upon me." 

Olivier, with Robert behind him, went over to the girls. 
One of them was stretched out on a bed, reading a cheap 
magazine. She turned her head, obviously aware of the sug- 



gestiveness o her posture, the skirt pulled above her knees 
and the buttocks sticking up into the air. 

"What's this I hear about you, Good Shepherd crew? Still 
misbehaving?" 

The three other girls, a blonde and two brunettes, were 
standing up. It was easy to imagine them in the Riddyck, the 
old harbor district of Antwerp, where the prostitutes pirou- 
ette around their rooms, visible from the street, like fish in 
glass bowls. They could have been no more than twenty years 
old, but every one of them looked over thirty. 

"Is the complaint department open, Doctor? Then I'll be 
the one to start." 

The dark girl who had spoken threw out her breasts like 
the heroine of a pornographic story. 

"You ought to be sent back to Brussels, to the Rue Chair- 
et-Pain, the lot of you! There's only one thing you know how 
to do." 

"Yes, but we do it well," the girl who was lying down said 
disdainfully. 

"I don't doubt that. But we can't let you go without legal 
authorization. Good night!" 

And he added, to Robert: 

"What else is there to do with them? That's their trade. 
And it has a social function." 

"Where do they come from?" 

"They came to us from the Good Shepherd home for way- 
ward girls or, if you like, for fallen women. A place with quite 
an ambitious program, as you can see! They were so furious 
over being shut up that they almost wrecked the place. They 
scribbled obscene words in the hymnbooks. And two of them 
stuck candlesticks in each other's behinds to the tune of the 
Veni Creator. The nuns were so horrified that they sent them 
here. You couldn't expect them to understand that it was just 
a theatrical gesture of revolt. Besides that, they're French- 
speaking and the nuns are Flemish." 

Metje had come back into the room. Although her face was 
not stern, she gave an impression of authority. 

"You've played cards long enough/' she said to the girls. 
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"Off to bed! . . . About Suzy, doctor ... I telephoned 
around, but she doesn't seem to be anywhere on the premises. 
She must have gotten wind of something.'* 

Olivier and Robert walked down a passage between two 
rows of beds. With their stringy, uncombed hair and lead- 
gray complexions, the women were horrible to see. An old 
hag with greasy curls hanging down to her shoulders, a rum- 
pled hospital nightgown buttoned up around her gaunt neck, 
and a ravaged face with protruding cheekbones and unbear- 
ably bright black eyes, stared at them as they went by. Many- 
colored paper streamers ornamented her breast; her lips 
trembled and out of them poured a flow of unintelligible 
words. She was like Brueghel's Mad Meg, on a hospital bed. 

"They're worse than the men," said Olivier. "Either they 
stay for a very short time, like Elsa, or else forever." 

"Don't men and women have the same types of mental ill- 
ness?" 

"Yes, but the social setup is different. Women are more 
frequently kept at home. A man has to cope with the outside 
world; he has a job to do. If he works in a shop or an office 
and is taken sick then he loses the job. Some social agency 
steps in and sends him to us. Whereas the woman stays in the 
bosom of her family and when she's brought in it may be too 
late. Marx and Freud! Marx for the social picture and Freud 
for the psychology of the individual. And underlying it all the 
substructure of heredity. Add a touch of hypnotism, and you 
have psychiatry." 

"Doctor, you wouldn't like to give a shot to 'fair Helene/ 
would you?" 

"Metje, you're spoiling me! . . . Metje knows that's one 
of my favorite pastimes." 

Metje winked, almost as if she were the madame of a 
brothel. 

"Fair Hlfene" was sitting down, reading a novel. Actually, 
she was not beautiful. Her lips were too pink, and her eyes 
were a violent blue, set in faded, round, dimpled cheeks. Her 
short blond hair was neatly curled. 



"Good evening, Doctor/' she said in an angelic voice. 

But her raw accent revealed that she did not speak French 
well. She grimaced, disclosing a row of almost perfect white 
teeth, and shook Olivier' $ hand. Docilely she stretched out on 
her stomach and, looking behind her, laid her head on the 
pillow. The nurse pulled down the top sheet, with a business- 
like yet shameless gesture, and lifted up the gown. The bot- 
tom half of the body had almost the same honeyed color 
as that of the hair, but with a rosy light playing over it. The 
calves of the legs were round, the flanks curved yet not too 
fatty, the buttocks harmoniously full. 

"A regular Callipygian Venus, eh?' said Olivier. "You can 
see now why we call her 'fair Hlne.' She's the owner of a 
traveling merry-go-round. She's suffering from abulia, from 
lack of will" 

"And you give her a shot to brace her up?" 

"Here we are," said Olivier, filling the syringe to the brim. 
"Don't budge, lady; I have a light touch/' 

Helene made a clucking noise in her throat. Metje ran a 
wad of cotton saturated with alcohol over the skin and Olivier 
stuck in the needle. 

"Oh, my God!" cried Hlne, her hands clutching the pil- 
low. 

Olivier pushed down the liquid, then lightly pulled out 
the needle, while the nurse once more sponged the skin, 
which was now marred by a tiny red dot. Next she took the 
syringe, put it aside and readjusted the nightgown and sheet, 
while Olivier rubbed his hands in contemplation of the Ru- 
bens before him. 

"This isn't a permanent show/' said the nurse. 

"It's the high spot of the day!" said Olivier, laughing. 
"Don't let this patient leave us. ... Are you going back to 
your office?" 

"No. The woman from Ostend is running a high fever. She 
won't last long." 

Olivier and Robert retraced their steps along the gallery 
of horrors. 
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"Have you any idea of fair H&fcne's trouble?" asked 
Olivier. 

"No. But she doesn't seem to be in too bad shape/' 

"Especially not in the rear! No, she's another one that's 
more of a nuisance than anything else. She's a priest-lover. 
Every time she sees a cassock she goes overboard. Every men- 
tal hospital has a case like that besides a deaf-and-dumb 
man, a whirling dervish, and someone who believes he's God 
Almighty. . . . Mind you, not all the priest-lovers are locked 
up. There are plenty of them on the outside." 

Olivier was ferociously anticlerical, and Robert had noth- 
ing to say. He was not particularly religious, but he respected 
other people's faith, even when he didn't hold with it. 

The Good Shepherd girls had gone to bed and did not stir, 
except for one who stuck out her tongue at Olivier. But one of 
their beds was vacant. The littlest of them, a brunette with a 
lined face and darting black-circled eyes, was waiting at the 
door, a long cigarette holder stuck into one corner of her 
mouth. 

"Belgian tobacco!" exclaimed Olivier, wrinkling up his 
nose. "Here, have a Camel. It's more becoming to your style 
of beauty." 

She took the Camel, sniffed it, ran her tongue over her lips 
and said, with the air of a perverted schoolgirl: 

"Thank you, Doctor." 

"Well, what do you want? A shot? I'm in good form." 

"Of course! You've just given one to Hlfene, and that has 
stimulated your appetite." She added something obscene and 
burst into loud laughter. 

"Well, speak up, little devil. I'm hungry." 

"Will you ask me out for dinner?" 

"Yes, at La Belle fitoile, as soon as you leave." 

"Goody!" 

"Why not? But it won't be so very soon." 

"You're looking for Madame Suzy, aren't you?" the girl 
went on, dropping her joking. 

"Little pitchers have big ears!" 
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"Well, don't look for her any longer. She left before din- 
ner. She passed through here while Metje was away. A friend 
of hers who works in the kitchen told her that her husband 
had tried to kill himself." 

"That's the limit! She left, did she? She might at least 
have tried to see him." 

"I'm just telling you what she did/' 

" 'What she did? What do you mean? 1 ' 

"Her husband's in the hospital at Bruges. And so she went 
to Bruges." 

"Oh, my God!" said Olivier between his teeth. " 'Oh, my 
God!' as Helene would say." 

"Didn't she do the right thing, Doctor?" 

"You want to know too much! But thanks for telling me." 

"I'm happy to please you. Good night, Doctor. Come back 
to see us soon. We're bored to death." 

And as the two men started to go through the door she 
called after them: 

"Thanks for the cigarettel" 

The key was still in the lock and creaked, inevitably, when 
Olivier turned it. Outside, the cold seemed even sharper 
than before, because the temperature of the women's divi- 
sion was higher than that of the men's. 

"You're pretty familiar with those chippies," observed 
Robert. 

"It's the only language they understand. But I don't talk 
that way when Ayguesparse is around. He's on the straight- 
laced side." 

"I didn't notice any Christmas preparations," 

"Perhaps they don't believe in Santa Claus." 

In the courtyard, where the trampled snow was turning 
into ice, the two men paused to light cigarettes. 

"Did you understand about Suzy?" asked Olivier, blowing 
a smoke ring into the air. 

"No. Why did she go to Bruges?" 

"Because of that idiot director. Someone must have let out 
the news that her husband had tried to commit suicide and 
told her that he was in the hospital. She understood that it 
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was the hospital at Bruges, where, as a matter of fact, he was 
taken first thing this morning. She may be a little whore, but I 
hate to think of her going all the way to Bruges in this vile 
weather, while her husband's at death's door and calling for 
her here. And Hooten had the whole day to let her know. 
When these Flemings get it into their head to be virtuous, 
I tell you ... 1" 

They started walking again, toward the left, with buildings 
on either side. A light fell slantingly upon them and gave 
the bricks the color of dried blood. The two men's shadows 
danced on the snow. 

"Is there really a chance the fellow may die tonight?" 

"Yes." 

"But if he's under watch he won't try to kill himself 
again, will he?" 

"That's not the question. He won't try again, at least not 
now. But he can go out like a light. There may be a cardiac 
collapse the second or third day. The heart simply gives way. 
You heard the chief say he was worried about it. Such a col- 
lapse is a frequent secondary effect of a poisoning. The patient 
doesn't die from the poison but from the weakening of the 
heart." 

A few hours before, Robert had not even known of the 
fellow's existence, and God knows he had found him unat- 
tractive. But he was distressed by the thought that he might 
die this same night, without finding out whether his des- 
perate attempt to win back Suzy was successful. She was look- 
ing for him miles away, and yet all day long, had she but 
known, he was no more than a stone's throw from her. 
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Chapter 8 



IN THE early morning light which filtered 
through the insecurely closed shutters of Mariakerke, Robert 
snorted. Juliette, with her back turned toward him, was read- 
ing. He leaned over her shoulder, but she irritatedly pushed 
him away. She was reading The Story of O, and it annoyed 
her to be caught at it. 

"The fictitious Pauline Rage, who wrote this masterpiece 
of tempered pornography, could never have expected it to 
arouse such a chaste reaction/* said Robert. 

"Idiotl Let me alone/' 

What did it matter? Robert felt at ease in this impersonally 
furnished room. Cretonne curtains with an abstract design 
decorated the windows. There were two conflicting lights in 
the room: the pinkish-yellow light of a bedside lamp and the 
reflection of the snow, which threw horizontal bands onto the 
ceiling. Snuggled up with Teddy bear, Domino was still 
sleeping. Robert began to do some setting-up exercises. 
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"Don't wake up Domino, now! She never gets enough 
sleep." 

Robert took his toilet case and went out of the room, still 
wearing his pajamas. He shut the door on Domino and her 
dreams, on Juliette and her book and her disapproval. She 
heard him call out: 

"What bastard has taken over the bathroom?" 

And Olivier called back, with a loud laugh: 

"What bastard slept until nine o'clock of December 2grd, 
when his friend Olivier started to work at seven?" 

Envious of their masculine gaiety, Juliette plunged back 
into her book. It offended her sense of decency and yet she 
could not let it go. She was equally exasperated by the horse- 
play of the men and the perverse passivity of "O," to whom 
she was tempted to give another beating. She lay on her side, 
with only her nose sticking out of the sheets, and the book in 
her hand. 

Three times once in the hall leading to the red wing and 
twice in the dining hall, to which she had just been admitted 
O. saw girls who had been caught talking thrown onto the 
floor and whipped. . . . 

Juliette closed her eyes, feeling a mixture of disgust anct 
fascination. Disgust at the cruel world of the book and fas- 
cination at its resemblance to this insane asylum in a re- 
mote corner of Flanders, with its brick outer walls and the 
spick-and-span whitewashing inside. 

In the masculine universe beyond the door, Robert was, 
barking like a seal under the shower, while in Olivier's room 
an electric razor was buzzing. The two men were shouting to 
each other to make themselves heard over the noise. When 
Robert came out of the bathroom, clad in a pair of shorts,, 
Olivier was drinking a huge cup of tea. 

"You're in pretty good shape for a forty-year-old man," he 
said. "No fat, and a fair amount of muscle." 

"That talk about forty-year-old men is on a par with a 
catalogue of the charms of a woman of thirty and the dangers 
of middle age. Such a vocabulary dates from the time of Bal- 
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zac, but it doesn't make sense "now. At forty, a boxer is an old 
man, but I'll be called a young television producer for ten 
years to come." 

"Quite right/' admitted Olivier. 

Grimacing into the mirror, he slipped on a nylon drip-dry 
shirt, and an American tie with a design of the Great Plains 
in the spring. 

"Time goes too fast/' he said. "Man won't reach his full 
potential until he lives out his intended life span of a hun- 
dred and twenty years: thirty years of childhood, sixty of 
adolescence and maturity, and thirty of wisdom/' 

This was the sort of schoolboy talk they enjoyed, an orgy 
of speculation, half scintillating, half foolish. But Robert had 
something else on his mind. 

"There's something I want to know," he said. 

"About Van Welde, I suppose." 

"Yes. I thought of him last thing before I went to sleep last 
night and first thing when I woke up this morning." 

"I knew it." 

"Well, is he any better?" 

"He had a good rest. He's pulling himself together. Today 
he'll see Suzy, But why do you take such a particular interest 
in such an uninteresting fellow? You came to know quite a 
bunch of people: Fernand of La Belle fitoile, the excitable 
Suzy, Ayguesparse, our distinguished director, fair H61ne, 
Elsa, the peasant, the Good Shepherd girls. . . . Why did 
Van Welde capture your attention?" 

Robert was drying himself off. His maimed hand was bare: 
it was out of line with his forearm and about three-quarters 
normal size. 

"I don't really know/' he said pensively. 

"You haven't any idea?" 

"Yes, but it isn't quite clear. He interests you too, doesn't 
he?" 

*'Just as a patient. But he means something different from 
that to you." 

*'I wish I could put my finger on it." 

"Will you have some tea?" 
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"No, thanks. That's my idea of an uncivilized drink." 

"Bernard, bring us some coffee!" Olivier shouted. 

The houseman came in, wearing the same color trousers 
that Robert had noticed on Pieter and the other inmates the 
night before. He poured out a cup of hot coffee and creamy 
milk and Robert cut himself a slice of bread, holding the 
load between his forearm and his body, buttered it and 
eagerly started eating. He was happy to be at Mariakerke in 
the company of Olivier, with this most earthy of foodstuffs 
before him. Already the setting-up exercises and the shower 
had contributed to his feeling of relaxation. It was a relief 
not to be faced with a missing script, the absence of a sick 
comedian or a strike on the part of the engineers. Only one 
thing remained to plague him: the disagreeable Van Welde 
with his reddish hair and cropped beard and roving eyes. 

"Bernard," Olivier was saying, "you'll take care of lunch. 
Let the cook know. He won't refuse me anything. I take care 
of his liver, which is in a bad way. There are let me see 
five of us. Ask him for six portions." 

As Bernard went away Robert noticed that he was wearing 
a jacket of the same blue color as his trousers. 

"My idea is taking shape," he said, chewing on a piece of 
bread, his mouth still fragrant with coffee. "They wear a 
uniform. They belong to an army, the army of the estranged, 
or strangers." 

He did not need to explain further. 

"There is something military about them, is that it?" said 
Olivier. 

"Yes." 

"You are haunted by the war." 

"Yes, I am. Not that I ever talk about it, to either Juliette 
or Domino, or at the office. I never wear my decorations. In 
1946 I thought that I had put it behind me. I thought the 
veterans of the first World War were ridiculous, with their 
parades and meetings and visits to the battlefields." 

"Too bad! You'd have made a very handsome standard- 
bearer for the veterans of the 666th Infantry Regimentl" 

"Idiot!" 
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"Idiot, if you please. Of course a black-gloved hand isn't as 
effective as a wooden leg, but it's quite a mark of distinc- 
tion!" 

"But I mean it. I thought it was stupid for new veterans 
to go in for the same nonsense. There was no excuse for it, 
after the fun they'd poked at their fathers before 1939. And 
yet I can't lay the ghost of the war. It keeps coming back to 
haunt me." 

"I haven't forgotten the underground, either." 

Olivier had dropped his cocky air. He was lost in the mem- 
ory of a pink and green dawn in faraway Dordogne. Then 
brusquely he shook himself free. 

"Come on!" he said. "We're not going to fight the damn 
thing all over again, are we?" 

He gulped down another cup of tea. On the other side of 
the wall Dornino was awake and babbling. His daughter's 
voice caused Robert to relax. 

"Are you going with me on my rounds this morning?" asked 
Olivier. 

"Certainly." 

"Because you haven't seen anything yet. I'll lend you a 
couple o textbooks of psychiatry. Not that you'll understand 
them. You'd need ten years of practice to take it all in, and to 
see that it's just a mammoth superstructure of verbiage, built 
on an elusive foundation, a semantic trapeze act in the scien- 
tific circus." 

"I'll be glad to read them," said Robert. And after a 
moment of hesitation he held out his hand. "Will you help 
me?" he added. "Otherwise it will take me a quarter of an 
hour. And I don't want to ask any favors of Juliette this 
morning." 

"Is she still in a bad mood?" 

"Yes. She's reading The Story of O. Did you lend it to her?" 

"I did not! Women have a genius for digging up something 
they don't want to read. She must have taken it from my 
desk. And when she's finished she'll give me the very devil. I 
know no other book so revealing of the secret hatred women 
feel toward men. The Marquis de Sade is a choirboy by com- 
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parison. It's not going to do her soul any good. . . . Give 
me your hand. You never did tell me exactly what happened." 

"I don't like to talk about it. It was in 1940. The nerves 
were shattered by a shell/' 

The muscles of the forearm were in working order. Robert 
turned his hand in Olivier's. He could not feel its warmth 
but Olivier could feel the coldness of his. 

"Eventually it shrank. Rehabilitation did something for 
it, but the muscles are gone. I can't clench my fist." 

He might have been speaking of an obstreperous tenant. 
Olivier was aware of the nervous impulse and will of the fore- 
arm whose effort was powerless to cross the threshold of the 
wrist. Finger by finger he pushed on the glove. The covered 
hand was more virile than if it had been bare. The quality 
of the pliable, deep black leather was a sign of vanity on the 
part of Robert. Olivier fastened the glove to the wrist by 
means of a wide leather band, like a handcuff. 

"With me, it's the thigh," he said. "I've got a sliver of silver 
in it. Surgery is the up-and-coming branch of medicine, I 
tell you." 

"I didn't know," said Robert. 

"You and Lydie are the only ones to whom I've mentioned 
it. Not a word to my girl friends. Not that they'd care!" 

Olivier was wearing the same sandals as the day before. 
After slipping on his own coat he helped Robert with his. 
Usually Robert hated to have anyone give him a hand, but 
with Olivier he didn't mind. Before leaving the littered apart- 
ment Robert stepped into the other room. He kissed Juliette 
on the forehead but she remained absorbed in her book and 
shrank away. Then he picked up Domino with his left arm 
and danced with her around the room, cheek-to-cheek. She 
shut her eyes and hummed. 

"More, more!" she said, and Robert called out to Olivier: 
"She's my girl!" 

Olivier saw the lines of force of the Drouin family quite 
clearly. Between himself and his wife it was the same thing, 
except that they had no child. 

"The drama is," he said to Robert as they went out, "that 
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men and women may love one another, or at least come close 
to it, but they're too different to get along. Therms a funda- 
mental misunderstanding between them." 

"Which is all the deeper when they've both been through 
the war/' said Robert. 
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Chapter 



THE pale sun made the snow sparkle and laid a 
blond overcoating on the brick buildings. Robert was sensi- 
tive to the brightening of the scene. The ghostly impression 
of the night before had given way to the concreteness of day- 
light reality. The trees were less impressive, the buildings 
less hostile, the distances less long. What the secret city lost 
in mystery it gained in order, in the revelation of its architec- 
tural outline. On a wall decorated with rusty iron motifs, he 
read in old, widely spaced figures the date i 6 2 o. 

Three Sisters of the order of Saint Gudule went by, their 
white caps flapping. They were talking Flemish to one an- 
other. At the entrance to the building where Van Welde was 
lodged the usual ritual was repeated: the ringing bell, the 
turn of the key in the lock and the creaking door. But a dif- 
ferent attendant came to open it. 

Inside, the sunshine warmed the whitewashed walls and 



the tiling. The framework of snow intensified the light and 
threw it onto the high molded ceilings. Ayguesparse's face 
seemed fleshier, more complex and human than before. His 
cheeks were red and healthy below his thick eyeglasses, and 
Robert could see details of his face which had not been visi- 
ble in the lamplight: a dark mole, the generous dilation of 
the veined nostrils, the red rims around the eyes, sympto- 
matic of oncoming conjunctivitis. Like the landscape outside 
and the decoration of the building, Ayguesparse was no 
longer vague and shapeless, but as clear-cut and realistic 
as a Flemish portrait. 

Another new factor was the sound of music. Loudspeakers 
filled the building with a tepid flow, like that of a radio 
program entitled "Music While You Work/' And the smell 
of ether permeated the air. 

Ayguesparse was in an examination room, where he greeted 
them in a jovial vein. 

"A beautiful day! Real Christmas weather. Sun and snow. 
Do you know the valley of the Meuse, Monsieur Drouin?" 

"Yes. It's hillier than here." 

"Oh, here it's as flat as a pancake." 

Robert did not say that his memories of the Meuse valley, 
from Givet to Liege, were colored by the fact that he 
had crossed it as a prisoner of war in the ironical glory of the 
summer of 1940. 

Olivier was looking through a pile of charts. Ayguesparse 
went back to the patient whom he had been attending when 
they came in, a powerfully built fellow with a hatchetlike face, 
protruding chin, scowling forehead and an expression half 
worried, half sad. 

"Get up, please/' said the doctor. 

The patient rose to his feet, took a few steps and came 
back to sit down ponderously on his stool. He was heavy-set 
and strong, with the build of a hard-working peasant. 

"Well, you're cured," said Ayguesparse. "You'll be able to 
go home/' 

"Neen, Do~ktor, neen!" the fellow replied, to Robert's sur- 
prise, shaking his head as if in dismay. 
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"You're cured, I tell you." 

The man's arms fell to his sides as if pulled down by the 
weight of his useless wrists. Ayguesparse looked discouraged. 

"You'll have to go," he said. "I can't keep you forever. 
How about La Belle fitoile, doesn't that tempt you? You can 
go there and get dronk and then come back in time for Christ- 
mas." He seemed to enjoy taking off the fellow's Flemish ac- 
cent. 

"Neen, Doktor, neen!" the man repeated, adding a few 
words in a mournful tone of voice. 

"Luckily I learned something of this jargon of theirs when 
I was a boy," said Olivier. "This hulking fellow maintains 
that he has no strength, that he never drank in his life and he 
wouldn't dream of going anywhere." 

A gliding Viennese waltz was coming out of the loudspeak- 
ers. Ayguesparse signaled to the attendant, who at once made 
ready a syringe. Docilely the patient went to the far end of 
the consultation booth and lowered his trousers. His heavy- 
set body xvas grotesquely outlined against the leaded win- 
dows, and the light, passing through the old glass as if through 
a prism, played in blues, greens and yelloxvs about him. 

"An unexpected attitude on the part of a sick man, isn't 
it, Monsieur Drouin?" 

And as Robert listened attentively, he went on: 

"I have two sorts of patients, those that want to get away 
but can't be let go and those that want to stay and have to 
be practically put out the door. This fellow here is psychas- 
thenic. Forgive the term, but we have a vocabulary all our 
own. Physically, there's nothing wrong with him. Or rather, 
in the present state of our knowledge we can't find anything. 
He has a good appetite and sound muscles and he stays sober. 
But psychologically he's a dishrag. He takes no interest in the 
outside world. I try to make him go out, but he won't do it. 
He's taken refuge here." 

"This is his 'asylum,' in the original sense of the word, is 
that it?" 

"Exactly. Nothing like the romanticism of The Snake Pit. 



That wasn't a bad book, but literature can never give us a 
real picture of mental disease. At least not to us doctors." 

While he administered the shot, the waltz was succeeded 
by a vulgarly obsessive fox trot, ground out on a barrel organ. 
Where did the music come from? A radio, a record player, 
a tape recorder? 

"And yet when I offered him La Belle fitoile, it should 
have been a real temptation." 

"Robert's been there already," put in Olivier. 

"Don't make me out as bad as all that!" demurred Robert. 

"La Belle fitoile is a literally fabulous place," said Aygue- 
sparse, "imaginary, mythical. There are times when I think it 
ought to be abolished and others when it seems to me a social 
necessity. It's a sort of mushroom, an excrescence, a tumor, 
linking the hospital, the highway and the town. You 
must go there again; it's essential to your understanding of 
Mariakerke. Have you seen those caf& opposite a prison or 
a cemetery, with a sign that says: You're better off here than 
across the street?" 

He looked hard at Robert out of his misty, shortsighted, 
red-rimmed eyes. 

"It's the way station of the first and last chance, the in- 
mates* paradise, their sordid haven of liberty. We know that 
it's an unhealthy place, that it sells alcohol without a license. 
We protest, but nothing happens. It's closed down for a week 
and then reopens." 

"Like a garrison-town caf&" 

The fox trot fitted in perfectly with this description; it 
might have been the theme song of a whorehouse for hus- 
sars. 

"Yes, it plays the same role. There's a closed world, the 
hospital, a world all its own, a hell for some, a refuge, as you 
have just seen, for others. All around it lies the real, or so- 
called real, world. And in between there are a few inter- 
mediate stages, such as the open ward around us, where the 
patients stay of their own free will." 

"But the doors are locked!" 

"Oh, you noticed that, did you? Of course an open ward 
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isn't a place where you can go and come as you please, like a 
tavern. The patients here are different from the others sim- 
ply inasmuch as they committed themselves/' 

"What about the suicide?" asked Robert. "Van 
Welde . . /' The name had returned quite easily to his 
mind. 

"Van Welde won't be in the open ward long." 

Ayguesparse returned to the peasant, who was putting on 
his shirt and trousers and looking up at him with imploring 
eyes. The fellow began talking again and Olivier inter- 
preted him to Robert: 

"You mustn't put me out, Doctor. If you do, 111 lie down 
in front of the gate. Yes, I will/* 

"All your will power is concentrated on the refusal to live," 
said Ayguesparse, with a note of bitterness in his voice. 

The barrel organ polished off its refrain with a series of 
lightly struck chords, which reminded Robert of the me- 
chanical music he had heard at carnivals and fairs during his 
childhood in the Ile-de-France. 

Ayguesparse's remarks lingered in Robert's mind, shed- 
ding an unexpected light upon the images of the past 
awakened by the music. He thought of Ville-Evrard and 
Maison-Blanche, the two insane asylums near Gournay-sur- 
Marne, and remembered how, as a boy riding between his 
parents on Bus No. 113, he had seen a group of passengers 
unlike the rest get off at Ville-Evrard. They were attendants, 
cooks and visitors, the last of whom had fascinating stories to 
tell. "My boy hasn't recognized me for a whole week; he calls 
me 'Madame/ Oh, it's a miserable sickness! Just think, a child 
that doesn't recognize his own mother!" Robert had tried to 
imagine this other child and thought to himself that he would 
never fail to recognize his mother, no matter how sick he 
might be. 

The plunge into Mariakerke, a place he had never seen 
before, had revived images long submerged in the subcon- 
scious. Later, as an adolescent, he had understood the mys- 
terious osmosis between health and disease vague terms, 
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both of them which creates a House-of-Usher atmosphere 
around a mental institution. At eighteen, he had hated Bus 
No. 113, because of its equivocal passengers. He could not get 
over the childish idea that mental illness is contagious and 
looked fearfully at the squads of uniformed inmates who 
worked at cutting down trees and raking paths in private 
gardens nearby. Their uniform was the same as that worn at 
Mariakerke, except that it was of a sharper blue. 

The free play of associations, which had brought to the 
surface details of fugitive scenes and forgotten fears, caused 
a sudden lump to form in his throat. Almost immediately 
he knew why. The barrel-organ fox trot had given way to 
"Roses of Picardy," by Haydn Wood. 

The impression of fatality which he had had the day be- 
fore when he heard this same tune at La Belle fitoile came 
back with greater force and precision, touching an indefinable 
but painful nervous center. He was possessed by a certainty 
which, in spite of its apparently banal motivation, partook 
of antique tragedy and fate, that the melody of "Roses of 
Picardy" had to be heard in this Flemish hospital, that it had 
been somehow waiting for him. That "Roses of Picardy," 
Olivier' s unexpected invitation, Juliette's fears, Van Welde's 
attempt at suicide and the anxious voice of the invisible Suzy 
were the ill-fitting and as yet incomprehensible fragments of 
a dramatic reality which he would be compelled to under- 
stand. 

His whole life, or the thinking aspect of it, in the measure 
that life is subordinate to a man's will, was involved. The feel- 
ing of relaxation and happiness which had come upon him in 
the hospital was troubled by a counterreaction. Once more his 
life must undergo a change; when he left this place, to which 
mere chance had apparently brought him, it must be as a 
different man. This ambiguous warning did not come to him 
in words, but he felt it in every bone of his body. 

Roses are shining in Picardy . . . 
In the hush of the silver dew . . . 
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This tune, played by an accordion and a saxophone rival- 
ing each other in their banal complaint, announced the meta- 
morphosis which was to be imposed upon him. 

The song came from very far away. His father had sung it 
to his mother when he came back, with the heavy mustache 
and faded blue uniform of an infantry sergeant, from the 
war of 1914. 

Roses are flowering in Picardy y 

But there's never a rose like you . . . 

Through the years, somehow, it had remained intertwined 
with the fabric of his whole life. He knew, of course, that 
after the war it had been transformed into a jazz hit, a favorite 
of young lovers, heedless of the Poilus and Tommies who 
had sung it on the bloody roads of Picardy and Flanders and 
the banks of the Somme. But for him it was always associated 
with the figure of his lost father, who had died from the after- 
effects of wounds received in the war, with the picture of a 
gaunt soldier, clad in melancholy sky-blue. 

He himself had danced to its jazz version, but the girls 
whose waists he had encircled with his still-healthy right hand 
never guessed what nostalgia there was in his heart. This in- 
nocent tune, which he had come to regard as the theme of his 
life, was the focus of a cluster of symbols, the highly charged 
and sensitive nucleus of a world of memory and feeling. In 
the arms of his dance partners he often thought: I am danc- 
ing on my father's heart. Or, rather, he thought this when 
the evening was over. I have been dancing on my father's 
heart, the heart of my pale blue father who will never tickle 
my neck with his mustache again. "Papa, forgive me!" And 
the pale blue ghost seemed to answer: "There's nothing to 
forgive, dear boy. Go right on dancing. You're dancing in 
my stead." 

Now, in the consultation booth, he could not call to mind a 
single one of the girls' faces. Picardy, Picardy, the song of my 
heart . . . But the only face was that of his father. . . . The 
room was overheated and the lump in his throat was intolera- 
ble. Olivier looked over at him, and Robert turned away 
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his eyes. Olivier's face was a younger version of his father's. 
Was his father present, too, at this appointment at Maria- 
kerke? 

Always the song had followed him. It came back into 
vogue in 1939, an( i f r hours on end he had played a re- 
cording of it which was sent to him in his German prison 
camp. A newly syncopated rendition had greeted him when 
he came back to France, one that still beguiled him with 
thoughts of death and despair. Every time he was forced 
to speak, over radio or television, of the war, he could not 
help using "Roses of Picardy" for background music. 

And the years fly on forever , 

Till the shadows vest their skies . . . 

As a radio and television producer he, in his turn, had 
contaminated other hearts with the same nostalgia, re-creat- 
ing parades of ghosts dispersed over old Europe between the 
days of "Roses of Picardy" and those of "Lili Marlene," 
melodies that spoke of a soldier's eternal despair, whether 
the uniform he wore was blue or khaki or field-gray. 

"Anything wrong?" asked Olivier, breaking into his 
reverie. 

"No. It's just that beastly tune." 

Yes, Olivier's eyes looked like his father's, especially 
through the veil of tears that clouded his own. 

"There was a fellow in Dordogne who was always singing 
that song," said Olivier. "The Germans shot him." 

The lines of their pasts had intersected each other, some- 
where between the phony war and the Resistance, the army 
and the maquis, the prison camp and the concentration 
camp. They lowered their heads, both of them, while the mu- 
sic went on, as poignant as ever in spite of its vulgarization. 
But Robert sighed with relief when it came to an end and 
"The Whistler and His Dog," played by a Dutch band, fol- 
lowed. Immediately all its evocations faded away. The mys- 
terious meaning which Robert had attached a moment before 
to this visit to Bruges and his prescience of a turning point in 
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his life, dependent upon it, were once more swallowed up by 
the watchdogs of the subconscious. 

Ayguesparse had not noticed the emotional storm raging 
beside him. 

"That's definite, is it?" he said to his patient. "You won't 
go?" 

"Neen, Doktor, neen" 

" 'Where there's a will, there's a way,' " put in Olivier, 
changing the subject in order to rescue Robert from his re- 
flections. "The significance of two verbs to will and to be 
able the whole content of psychiatry is there." 

The patient put back on his head the heavy brown cap 
with ear flaps which he had been wearing before. Then, 
mechanically, he took it off again in order to bid the doctor 
good-by. He shook hands with both Ayguesparse and Olivier, 
then held out his hand to Robert. For a moment he was non- 
plused by the withdrawal of the gloved hand and the for- 
ward thrust of the other. Then, awkwardly, he offered his 
own heavy, slightly damp left hand, whose grip was much 
more normal than that of Hooten. To the gay tune of "The 
Whistler and His Dog" he walked with a swaying, automatic 
gait down the long hall, his figure appearing to grow smaller 
and smaller as he moved away. 

"How many hands do you shake a day?" Robert asked Ay- 
guesparse. 

"About four hundred. That's part of the treatment. And 
I try to call all the patients by name." 

"That fellow, now, if I were using him as an extra on a 
television show, I'd give him the role of a strong man, a man 
of iron will. All on account of his chin!" 

Ayguesparse was amused. Good-humoredly he said: 

"Come along with us, Monsieur Drouin. You'll see how 
we shake four hundred hands a day!" 



Chapter 10 



THE three men walked along, Ayguesparse at 
their head in his twill overcoat, Olivier and Robert in white 
jackets, Olivier's jacket was worn thin and stained with mer- 
curochrome, Robert's starched and new. As in a dream, vast 
rooms opened, one after the other, before them. Every now 
and then Robert saw a poster proclaiming the beauties of 
social rehabilitation and urging the inmates to train for some 
specialized job. He was reminded of the slogan: ENLIST, RE- 
ENLIST IN THE COLONIAL ARMY, which was displayed in every 
French police station. Society was offering to pick up the 
pieces. 

What chiefly astonished Robert, who had expected a cham- 
ber of horrors, was the bureaucratic monotony. The rela- 
tionship between doctors and attendants was cordial but 
indifferent, like that between commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers. The parallel to military life held true all 
along the line. In the high-ceilinged rooms of the old convent, 
the bureaucracy of medicine held sway. The open shirt col- 
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lars and the repeatedly laundered white jackets harmonized 
with the overheating of the buildings, the odor of phenol and 
ether and the occasional whiff of a crude barnyard smell. 

At intervals Ayguesparse stopped to sign permits. A solidly 
built, wrinkled fellow, a mechanic or railway worker by his 
appearance, timidly held out a sheet of paper. Ayguesparse 
almost always spoke French, as if out of fidelity to his native 
Ardennes. 

"You won't drink any more, Meeganck?" he asked. 

"Oh no, Doctor! Not a single druppelke!" 

Druppelke was the name given to the glasses of under-the- 
counter gin served at La Belle toile. 

"I've learned my lesson, Doctor. You can be sure of that/' 

"Be careful, Meeganck. Day after tomorrow is Christmas/' 

"Ja, ja. You won't see me again/' 

Ayguesparse smiled, somewhat sadly. He had a whole re- 
pertory of smiles. 

"I'll expect you the second of January," he said. "I don't 
see why you shouldn't hold out until then." 

Holding the signed permit in his hands he scrutinized Mee- 
ganck' s face. 

"I'm not sure that I can trust you," he added. 

"Danke, Doktor, danke" said Meeganck. He stopped twist- 
ing his cap in his hands and walked rapidly away- 

A nun in a gray and white habit passed by, and other pa- 
tients came to press Ayguesparse for a permit. Sometimes he 
refused, but always patting the patient affectionately on the 
shoulder and sending him away resigned to the necessity of 
the refusal. A stout, sixty-year-old man with pink cheeks and 
white hair who looked like an English major approached 
the trio. He might have been a higher-up in the administra- 
tive branch of the hospital. 

"Where are you going, Monsieur Langlois?" 

"To Ostend. I'm going to spend Christmas with my wife 

and family." 

Robert was amazed to find that he was a patient. He spoke 
French without the least trace of Belgian accent, in fact even 
more correctly than Ayguesparse. 



"Watch out for those little blond girls in the Kursaal!" 
said Olivier. 

"Big blondes, that's what I like," said Langlois, with a 
dignified air, as i he were condescending to joke with his 
inferiors. 

"Like 'Big Matilda/ is that it?" 

"That's a superb statue, you must admit!" 

"Well, mind you don't rig her out with organs better 
suited to a man." 

"No, it won't happen again. I'm so happy to be going home. 
I didn't know whether it would be possible. ... A happy 
holiday to you, gentlemen!" 

And the usual ceremony was repeated. A brotherly hand- 
shake from Ayguesparse, a jovial handshake from Olivier, an 
awkward handshake from Robert. 

"The manager of a big brewery in Ghent," explained Oliv- 
ier. "A lady-killer who turned into a swindler because he 
needed money for his blondes. He was found stark naked 
near the Kursaal at Ostend, in front of a statue known as 
'Big Matilda/ which already shocks the respectable half of 
the town, trying to deck her with some very artistically mod- 
eled additions. In short, he had to be shut up. But the re- 
spectable people are still loose." 

"A case of hysteria," said Ayguesparse dryly, as if the exu- 
berance of his assistant were slightly annoying. "Not in the 
usual sense of the word, of course," he added. "You might 
call it mythomania. A predominantly feminine disease. The 
history of the world could be rewritten in terms of myth- 
omania. Aspasia, Poppaea, Messalina (everybody has her 
number!), Agns Sorrel, the Empress Josephine ... Of 
course, it would be rather destructive to the conventional 
idea of femininity. . . ." 

"Anyone can tell that you're a bachelor," said Robert, with 
a grin. 

"Well, it's less frequent among men. But in them, too, the 
symptom is overwhelming charm. Casanova, Cagliostro, per- 
haps even Mesmer, although he's a complicated case and I 
quite admire him. Charlatans have their good qualities. Our 
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friend Olivier Du Roy has something of the charlatan in his 
psychological make-up." 

"Thank you, sir," said Olivier with a mock bow. 

"Don't be surprised, Monsieur Drouin. Sane people all 
carry around some of the germs of insanity to color that bor- 
ing condition known as good health. I tend toward melan- 
cholia, myself. And you, Monsieur Drouin, are subject to ups 
and downs, I imagine/' 

"Quite true." 

"You're a potential manic-depressive. Men are made that 
way. And that's the fascination of psychiatry. It's a magni- 
fying glass applied to the mental mechanism of so-called 
normal people. Take Mauriac, for instance . . /' 

"Ah!" said Olivier eagerly. "Dr. Ayguesparse has some 
wonderful ideas about literature." 

"Well, Mauriac has written something like this: 'If chil- 
dren disturb me when I'm working, it gets so much on my 
nerves that I could kill them. But I have a fit of anger and 
then it passes away/ Actually, Mauriac had embryonic feel- 
ings like those which caused an engineer of Damme to mur- 
der his whole family with an ax a few days ago, just because 
they were making a noise. And we're all the same way." 

"May I ask you a question, Doctor? Are you sure that the 
fellow to whom you gave a permit a few minutes ago isn't go- 
ing to go and get himself royally drunk?" 

"Meeganck, you mean?" 

"Yes, and that the distinguished-looking Monsieur Lang- 
lois won't . . /' 

"Make Big Matilda into a Sodomite?" put in Olivier. 
"Probably he's turning the idea over and over in his mind." 

"I'm not at all sure, Monsieur Drouin. We're not pure 
spirits; we're working with life in the raw. I don't think 
Langlois will do the same thing over again, at least not in 
public. But Fm not sure he won't cook up another swindle. 
As for Meeganck, I said that I'd see him on the second of 
January. If he gets beyond La Belle fitoile, he'll be all right. 
But if he's stuck there, he'll be back tomorrow/' 

"Then why do you issue the permits?" 



"We have to. They're part of our program of rehabilita- 
tion. In the old days an asylum wasn't for the patients, it was 
against them. It existed in order to protect society. Now 
we're trying to make it more of a framework of life and less 
of a prison. That's my job, really. And my most powerful 
medicine is the spoken word/* 

"And the handshake/ 1 said Robert. 

Ayguesparse had started to walk along as he talked, with 
the two younger men on either side of him. They came to a 
door, rang a bell and then waited for the key to turn in the 
lock and the door to creak open. They walked for a hundred 
yards or so through a glassed-in gallery leading to another 
building similar to the one they had just left. Here dozens of 
patients were reading, talking and playing cards. They 
were generally of a lower class and the prevailing language 
was Flemish. The strangeness of its sound contributed to 
Robert's feeling of unreality. 

Some of the men were lying down. Five of them were 
working over a manger. The figures were lying about on 
the floor, roughly sculptured and painted but recognizable as 
the Virgin, Saint Joseph, the Shepherds and the Three Kings. 
They were larger and more garishly colored than the 
santons of Provence, and the manger itself was about eight 
feet high. The grotto was finished and crystals of borax had 
been scattered over it to look like snow. Two young pa- 
tients in sweaters were crumpling tarred paper into the 
shape of rocks while another was cutting out stars. The music 
was less loud but just as sentimental as before. 

"This is the department of admissions," Olivier explained. 
"It's an open ward, with five sections stemming out of it. The 
first is for patients that work about the place and are free to 
circulate anywhere on the grounds, such as Pieter and Ber- 
nard, the gardeners, the carpenter, three cooks and a baker. 
The fourth is for light cases: alcoholics and the feeble- 
minded, a sort of purgatory. The second, which is named for 
Esquirol, a famous French doctor, is for incurables and 
those that are simply senile. The third for schizophrenics. 
The fifth for the really disturbed." 
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"Just like The Snake Pit: 9 

"Yes and no. The novel made a lot of the shift from one 
section to another, but actually that's not the method, at least 
not in France or Belgium. Once a patient's case has been diag- 
nosed he's assigned to a section, and there, unless he has an 
accident or makes serious trouble, he stays." 

Robert was looking at the manger. A patient was hanging 
up cardboard stars, ready to have silver paper pasted on 
them. There was also a row of colored letters, forming the 
incomplete words: M R Y C R T S. 

Ayguesparse and Olivier led him from group to group. 
At first he had only a mass impression, but gradually he be- 
gan to distinguish one face from another. The patients had 
varied reactions to his presence. Some of them acepted him 
as a doctor and spoke to him just as they spoke to Olivier, 
while others looked askance at his unfamiliar face. Aygue- 
sparse, treating him more and more as a personal guest, took 
him by the arm and guided him over to a solidly built man 
with an open face, keen eyes, a virile head and a thick neck 
which emerged from a heavy sweater. He seemed to be in a 
buoyant frame of mind and shook hands vigorously with the 
doctors. As for Robert's hand, he pumped it with both of 
his, three times in succession. 

"How goes it, Jan?" Ayguesparse asked him. 

"Very well, Doctor. Everything's coming along." 

There was a pleasing smile on his face. From the tiny 
black dots encrusted in his skin he seemed to be a miner. 

"Everything's fine, Doctor. Three and two. Very fine. 
We've won. Yes, we have, Doctor." There was a note of jubi- 
lation in his voice. 

The other men standing around looked at him with a mock- 
ing air. 

"We've won, Doctor," he said, directly to Robert. "I mean 
the war. Three and two. Three and two." 

In his mind the truth of what he was saying was so self- 
evident that Robert shuddered. His first contacts with the 
patients had upset all his preconceived ideas. As far as looks 
went, half of the faces he saw might have come out of a Brus- 
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sels streetcar or a Paris subway. To none of them could he fit 
the common epithet of "crazy." Yet they were somehow sug- 
gestive of masks, of something that could be peeled off, dis- 
closing the true face below. And these masks were hard, al- 
most grotesque. But he might have had almost the same im- 
pression when, as a Reserve Officer Candidate, just before the 
war, he had dropped in at the Service Club at Mohrange to 
drink a pint of beer with soldiers from Nancy, Metz, Stras- 
bourg and other cities of the northeastern part of France. 
A little later he realized that here again the hospital awakened 
memories of the war. 

"He's really got that 'three and two* on the brain/* Olivier 
was saying. 

"Yes/* said Ayguesparse. "He goes on that way for as long 
as six months at a time, with long periods of sanity in be- 
tween." 

"He was sent here from another asylum/' added Olivier. 

It was disquieting to Robert to find that this fellow Jan's 
obsession was grounded in the war, like his own. Perhaps 
Juliette was right; he should feel an urge to get away from 
this place, but he didn't. 

One evening, on television, he had been called at the last 
minute to replace fitienne Lalou in a show portraying a 
spectacular plastic surgery operation. He had stuck it out 
because he knew that the eyes of three hundred thousand 
viewers were upon him, but all the time he had wanted to 
run away. They'll be taking me out of here on a stretcher, he 
had said to himself, making a superhuman effort at self- 
control. Here, at Mariakerke, his emotions were even more 
deeply involved and yet he had no wish to leave. He wanted 
to learn more about these illnesses which Ayguesparse had 
described as existing in a latent form in even the healthi- 
est organism, invisible to X-rays, imperceptible to the steth- 
oscope, leaving no trace for the microscope to discover. 

Two patients and some attendants were playing billiards 
together. They might have been in a billiard parlor anywhere 
in the world; except for the attendants' white coats there 
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was nothing to distinguish them. There was a brittle click of 
ping-pong balls, and Olivier took one of the players' rackets 
and stood up against his adversary on the other side of the ta- 
ble. The other man bent his knees to receive Olivier 's serv- 
ice and the ball whizzed back and forth, skimming the net, 
over and over. Olivier lost the point and the ball flew off to 
another part of the room. A patient standing nearby went to 
pick it up from between the feet of a motionless young man. 
The young man was sitting in a chair, staring straight ahead, 
his knees close together, with his hands resting upon them, 
his body bent at an unexpected angle to the left and his 
head bent stiffly to the right in the same way. The general 
effect was that of an absurdly broken line. He noticed noth- 
ing, neither the ball picked up from between his feet nor the 
game a short distance away. Olivier handed the racket back 
to its original owner and said to his adversary: 

"You're too good for me, fellow!" 

Then, pointing to the young man in the chair, he said to 
Robert: 

"A schizophrenic, in a catatonic phase. He has no interest 
in us whatsoever. He's completely shut up within himself. 
Probably he sees something. But what, nobody knows." 

Robert felt himself drawn into the separate world of the 
asylum. It did not answer to the romantic notions held on 
the outside, but there was something much more subtly attrac- 
tive about it. 

"This stereotyping is an extraordinary thing," said Aygue- 
sparse. "There are patients who stereotype their whole day, 
from the time they get up to the time they go to bed, repeat- 
ing the same gestures at the same hours and progressively re- 
ducing their number. When I walk into certain wards I know 
exactly what I shall find the patients doing." 

The pace of their promenade seemed to have gradually 
accelerated. A young fellow with a furrowed forehead stopped 
Olivier in order to elaborate the theory that a motorcyclist's 
helmet would be an efficacious means of preventing the pa- 
tients from knocking their heads against the walls. 



"A suit of armor might be better/* said Olivier, and the 
other weighed the pros and cons of it in an entirely reason- 
able manner. 

"It wouldn't be so good for going to bed," he objected. "I 
still stick to the idea of the helmet/* 

"Write me a report/' said Olivier, "and I'll transmit it to 
the administration." 

The music increased in volume as they came near to a loud- 
speaker. It was a languorous waltz and Robert wondered if he 
hadn't already heard it earlier in the morning. 

"Does music really have charms to soothe the savage 
breast?" he inquired. 

"It's soothing chiefly to the attendants. We have an auto- 
matic record player. The attendants have instructions to turn 
on the music as well as to play games with the patients. They 
obey the orders without putting any particular enthusiasm 
into them. They're not saints, just 'qualified personnel/ and 
they work for very low pay. Saints are beyond our means." 

Robert was depressed by the hospital's military setup. 
It was accentuated, for him, by the physical aspect of the 
patients, because they reminded him of the soldiers from 
the north of France, from Valenciennes and Lille and Cam- 
brai, with whom he had served during the war. He shot a 
glance at the young man whose feet had unwittingly im- 
prisoned the ping-pong ball. He was as motionless as before. 

Masks. Actors masked by their own faces. And the action 
was part of a never-ending play, accompanied by cheap music. 
For whose benefit did it all go on? 

Soon the newness of the experience once more carried him 
away. He was assailed by a multitude of impressions, too 
rapid for him to digest them. And yet to Olivier, and even 
more to Ayguesparse, this was just an everyday job. Luckily 
for them, or else they couldn't have endured it. In order to 
really understand one would have to spend hours with the 
patients, to share their life. One of Robert's chief qualities 
was a love of his fellow men. But did he love them enough to 
live among these miserable specimens for a year, a month, 
or even a day? To this question he could find no reply. 
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Chapter n 



IN A private room a delicate-featured young man 
some twenty years old, wearing a well-tailored tweed suit, was 
busily painting. So the hospital had its social distinctions: its 
poor, in their blue uniforms, its rich, with wardrobes and 
linens of their own. The young man had covered the walls 
of his room with ingenuous water colors: the fruit, flowers, 
landscapes and pretty women that crowd any amateurs' ex- 
hibition. He welcomed the doctors as if to his own home, 
obviously happy to have them take an interest in his work. It 
was not the product of a Van Gogh or a Toulouse-Lautrec, or 
of one of the surrealists who caused Robert to wonder which 
was more significant: the art of the insane or that of their 
conscious imitators. The young man offered them cigarettes 
and spoke ultrarefmed French. Only his cold, cobalt-blue, 
Egyptian eyes were disturbing. The evil eye, Robert said to 
himself. 
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"You didn't want to work on the manager, Monsieur Sein- 
galt?" said Ayguesparse. "With all your talent, that's too 
bad." 

"Oh no, Doctor. I had to inish my tulips. I'm painting 
them for my mother." 

"Yes, she's coming to see you today, isn't she?" 

The tulips stood in a vase on the desk and above them hung 
a row of schoolboy copies. There's as much difference be- 
tween mental illness and what we know of it, Robert re- 
flected, as there is between those real flowers and his painted 
version of them. 

As they left the room he saw Ayguesparse quietly pick up a 
steel paper cutter that was lying on the desk. 

"This mild young man has to be closely watched," he ex- 
plained. "Did you notice his eyes?" 

"Yes." 

"Good for you! I'll have to take you on/' 

"As a member of the staff, not a patient!" put in Olivier. 

"Exactly," said Ayguesparse. "As an assistant's assistant. 
... Of course, people make fun of the Oedipus complex. 
Freud is Freud, and I don't always go along with his ideas. I 
don't believe sex is at the bottom of everything. But I take it 
into account. The people that laugh at Oedipus ought to 
look in here. They don't realize that psychiatry has ab- 
sorbed Freud's ideas, just as it has absorbed existentialism, 
experimental psychology, Gharcot's hypnotism and the laws 
of heredity. We use everything that comes to hand, and Freud 
has furnished us good material. . . . This gentle young man 
has a mother fixation and a mortal hatred of his father. If 
the mockers were to spend forty-eight hours in his company 
they'd see that the Oedipus complex is no joke. If they didn't 
I'd sign them in as patients." 

They came next to a small room which seemed to be a sort 
of attendants' office, and Robert saw a whole row of women's 
portraits on the walls. They were flat, painstakingly but 
poorly painted things, no better than those in the room of 
the young man. Apparently the pin-up girl reigned as trium- 
phantly in the hospital as she did outside! For these were 



typical magazine-cover types, with long eyelashes, meticu- 
lously symmetrical noses and lips, which had the monotonous 
appeal of that little-known aphrodisiac, sheer stupidity. 

"Hysterics, I call them/' said Robert. 

"Yes," said Ayguesparse, after a short pause, "in the med- 
ical sense of the word, I agree/' 

"I presume these pictures are the work of a patient/' 
Robert went on. "A case of fixation on the Marilyn Monroe 
type of woman. The same flat, labored style in every one; 
they're obviously all by the same hand. What an obsessionl" 

He paused, amazed to see that Ayguesparse was beckoning 
to Olivier and laughing so hard that there were tears in his 
eyes. 

"Just listen to this!" he exclaimed. 

Robert didn't see what was so funny about it, but Olivier 
joined at once in the laughter, rubbing his hands together 
in front of his nose. Just then the head attendant came in, and 
his companions quickly led Robert away. 

"Unconscious humor is by far the best/* Ayguesparse told 
him. "It's lucky the attendant didn't hear you. Don't be too 
surprised when I tell you that he painted those pictures him- 
self." 

Robert had to laugh too. 

"The worst thing, sir," put in Olivier, "is that there's some- 
thing to what Robert says. The fellow really does have a fix- 
ation on pin-up girls. A case of eroticism that we may have 
overlooked!" 

"Very good," said Ayguesparse, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. "You can sign him up for an electroshock treatment! 
And to think that he dashes out to early Mass every Sunday 
morning! . . . It's good to have something to laugh about, 
Monsieur Drouin." 

It was good, indeed, if only as a diversion from the flood 
of syrupy music. Once more the tape was pouring forth a 
barrel-organ merry-go-round tune, with country-fair conno- 
tations. Robert was sure that he had heard it earlier in the 
morning. Did this mean that the pile of records repeated it- 
self over and over? 
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"That's about It," said Olivier. "The attendants are sup- 
posed to change them, but they have other things on their 
minds and just push the button." 

"Exactly," said Ayguesparse, starting out in a solemn tone 
and then laughing. "We've just seen what they have on their 
minds, haven't we?" And he pointed toward the office which 
they had left behind them. 

But Robert no longer felt like laughing. "Roses of Picardy" 
would be coming up next. 

Robert had passed over a hundred patients in review, and 
he was beginning to feel as if the taut skin and dilated eyes 
of the madman's or fool's mask were fitting over his own. 
Although these words were unscientific he clung to their 
rich, popular associations: the madmen of Bosch's "Ship of 
Fools," Brueghel's "Dulle Griet," the wise fool of Erasmus, 
and Ghelderode's "Court Jester." 

The next patient had been working on another manger, 
a miniature red and black stage setting surrounded by dark 
pines, more ambitious than the one they had seen be- 
fore. He stood there with the manger like the background of 
a baroque portrait behind him, his hands covered with 
white plaster and his face seeming to come out of a waxworks 
museum. He had thinning white hair, a network of wrinkles 
on his forehead which moved with every word he spoke, an 
aquiline nose, coal-black eyes, thin lips, prominent cheek- 
bones under the flabby skin of his face, and half a dozen folds 
around his mobile Adam's apple. 

"Well, Monsieur Bouquet," said Ayguesparse, in his usual 
almost excessively courteous manner, "you still don't feel 
like doing your act?" 

"No, Doctor, I couldn't laugh, I simply couldn't." 

He too, to judge from his accent, was from the north. 

He was wearing a shirt that was too big for him and al- 
most as wrinkled as his forehead, a pair of dungarees, bright 
green socks and rope-soled shoes. His eyes, under the creased 
lids, had a tendency to rove, even when he looked his inter- 
locutor in the face. Indeed, he was the first inmate that re- 



sponded to Robert's preconceived idea of a madman. He 
spoke volubly, repeating the same phrase over and over. 

"I couldn't do it, Doctor; I couldn't play the clown and 
make them laugh. I thought I could, but I couldn't." 

"Did you sleep well last night?" 

"No, I couldn't sleep. That's something I can't do. I keep 
twisting and turning." 

"Did you take your sleeping pill?" 

"Yes, Doctor, but I can't sleep. I can't stop thinking. The 
nights are very long here, Doctor." 

"Are they any longer than in prison?" asked Ayguesparse. 

The man looked like a little boy caught at wrongdoing. 
Evidently the answer was no. Robert felt a sudden pity for 
him. 

"Christmas makes me feel very sad, Doctor," he went on. 
"I promised to do the clown act and I can't do it." 

"What did you do when you were a clown?" 

"I was the funnyman. But I got mixed up with the white- 
faced clowns. I never could stand them; they're always try- 
ing to steal the show. Without their make-up they're just the 
same as the rest of us, aren't they? But they have to be stars. 
Bastards, I call them." 

"But tell me, what did you do?" 

"The regular sort of thing. The mirror act, most of the 
time." 

"The mirror act?" 

"Yes, Doctor. I'm delivering a mirror and I let it fall and 
break it. I don't want the boss to scold me, and so I pretend 
it isn't broken at all. I go through all sons of gestures and 
my partner imitates them in reverse while the customer 
looks on. I breathe on the mirror and wipe it off; I make a 
face to show that he smells of garlic. . . ." 

Caught up in the game, Bouquet pushed back his hair 
which had bits of plaster sticking in it, rubbed an imaginary 
mirror, made a face, held one eye wide open with his hand 
in order to look into it. Only there was no partner to imitate 
him on the other side of the mirror. Then the illusion fell 



away. The clown disappeared and there stood Bouquet, a 
crumpled pale-faced man, his eyes filled with tears. 

"I can't go on, Doctor. I can't be a clown, without a child. 
I've tried, but it always goes wrong. I don't know what to 
do, Doctor; I can't think; my head isn't working." 

Several years before Robert had produced a circus show. 
He knew enough to see that Bouquet had real talent. 

"Of course/' said Olivier. "We know that you love chil- 
dren." 

Bouquet shook his head and bent it to one side, with an 
intensely melancholy expression. Then he turned to Robert, 
in the hope of getting some help from a newcomer. 

"You understand, Doctor, I'm sure. You've seen my pa- 
pers. Bouquet, the clown Bouquet . . .** 

Olivier winked at Robert to indicate that he should live 
up to the role that was thrust upon him. 

"Yes, I've seen your papers, Monsieur Bouquet/' 

"Then you must understand why I can't do my act for 
Christmas/' 

"Look here, Bouquet," Olivier broke in. "You've got to 
do it . . Don't you agree, sir?" 

Ayguesparse nodded. He always gave his patients a maxi- 
mum of attention. With extraordinary ease it seemed as if 
he entered into their worlds, one after another. The clown 
swayed indecisively. 

"Bouquet, I want you to do it," said Olivier abruptly. 
"Do you think it's easy for me to sing Christmas carols? Just 
do it, that's all. What difference does it make? And if you're 
not a good boy . . ." 

He drew the edge of his hand significantly across his 
throat. Robert's mouth went dry. He was shocked by Oliv- 
ier's unaccustomed brutality. 

"You mustn't joke about it, Doctor," said Bouquet. 
"Christmas is for children." 

Olivier gave one of his loud laughs, and Robert could not 
understand it. His sympathy went out to Bouquet, the sick 
clown, 
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"Go back to what you were doing, Bouquet, and remem- 
ber my instructions/* 

"How could you be so hard on him?" asked Robert as they 
walked away. 

"Of course I was hard. But you couldn't be expected to 
understand. He's the real bastard. He was up in court for 
the rape of a little girl . . . just about the age of Dom- 
ino." 

Robert was nonplused. 

"Yes, and if it weren't for the psychiatrists he'd be in 
prison. In fact, fifty years ago he'd have been sentenced to 
death. What you've just seen was an exhibition of fake re- 
morse on the part of a fellow who's criminally insane." 

"Is that why he acted up to me?" 

"Yes, he imagines you're going to take my place and wants 
to win you over. But when none of the medical staff is around 
he's quite at ease, I can tell you. He sleeps and eats and 
reads more than I do. ... There's a story I don't advise 
you to tell Juliette." 

"Roses of Picardy" had gone off, and next on the program 
was "The Whistler and His Dog." The three men moved 
on. In the next ward most of the patients were eating their 
lunch at a long table. Their Flemish language was another 
barrier between their world and that of Robert. Ja. Neen. 
Danke. Heilige God! Robert remembered the reactions of 
the soldiers every time an officer entered the mess hall. Only 
these men didn't get up from their chairs. The food looked 
good enough: tuna, beefsteaks, fried potatoes. "Is the soup 
good?" "Very good, Lieutenant'' 

Robert had lost his bearings, in spite of the fact that Oliv- 
ier had described the hospital layout to him. At times he felt 
that they were in a ward which he had visited before, but 
the wall decorations revealed his error. Or that a face was 
already familiar, which turned out to be new. Men who were 
dark, red-haired, bald, pale, wrinkled, whiskered. Half the 
time Olivier had to translate what they were saying. One fel- 
low, a Walloon, talked such inspired gibberish that he might 
have been a Michaux, a Lon-Paul Fargue or some other sur- 
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realist poet. His burlesque neologisms were so clever that 
for a moment Robert thought they were deliberate parodies. 
But the mask, the cruel, tortured, Chinese mask, was not jok- 
ing. Pseudo-mad poetry as well as pseudo-mad painting had 
its counterpart in the asylum. 

And still they walked. They shook hands. They listened 
to torrents of Flemish. They saw one mask after another. 
And the music kept on playing. They went out of one low 
brick building, across an area of sunlit, snow-covered ground, 
and into another building, identical with the last. The key 
turned in the lock, the door creaked open, and there was a 
new succession of masks and handshakes and stories. 

"I'm done in!" said Robert. 

"Have you had enough? Shall I tell the chief?" 

Robert didn't say that his conscience forbade him to halt, 
but Olivier knew him well enough to guess at that. 

"Always the Saint Bernard, eh Robert? I mean the dog, 
not the saint." 

"Of course. No, I'll be all right." 

He had intended to take notes but the idea seemed cold- 
blooded and offensive to the inmates' dignity. His memory 
was well trained, but now a crowd of images threatened to 
overwhelm it. Only the most striking among them, for the 
most part without a name, lingered in his mind. There was 
the man from Fumes, who spoke incessantly of little fishes, 
the sunken-eyed, homosexual legionnaire, the man who was 
deaf, dumb and blind, the mumbling old men, the mastur- 
bator who was tied into his bed after they had gone by, the 
fellow in a strait jacket, being spoon-fed by one of the at- 
tendants. And in the background the snowy landscape, the 
meat-red brick buildings, the contrast between the cold out- 
side and the overheated interiors, the Christmas mangers, 
the haunting face of the would-be suicide, Van Welde. Still 
they went on walking. Everywhere there was the same bar- 
racks atmosphere, the lunch of tuna fish and steak and fried 
potatoes, with a tin cup of beer on the side. An obviously 
weak-minded fellow was protesting loudly. 
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"He's the most important man in the whole place/' ex- 
plained Olivier. "He could replace the head doctor any day, 
that's what he's saying/' 

An idiot, sitting on the floor, babbled a succession of ono- 
matopoeic sounds belonging to no recognizable language. 
He had suffered from convulsions as a child, Olivier ex- 
plained, and this was his permanent condition. He had a 
lock of Marlon-Brando-style hair falling over his narrow 
forehead, crossed, Mongolian eyes, a squashed nose, cauli- 
flower ears and a few stray hairs growing out of his upper 
lip, and his triangular head was continually rocking. 

"I saw his parents last week. Simple people from Lisse- 
weghe. 'Too bad/ they said. 'He's so intelligent/ " 

"What goes on in his mind?" 

"Probably nothing. At least nothing that can be put into 
words. By the way, remind me to let you hear a delirium that 
we tape-recorded the other day/' 

A disgusting-looking but hilarious man sitting on his bed 
called out: 

"It isn't rice, it isn't rice; it's crap, crap, crap!" 

Ten or twelve inches of mucouslike threads oozed out of 
his mouth, but he had the satisfied air of a soldier who has 
told the general that the rations are inedible. Another fel- 
low wandered giddily around and around the table where 
his companions were eating, like a sheep with the staggers. 

"You aren't hungry?" Ayguesparse asked him. 

The man made no reply and, reluctantly, Ayguesparse 
repeated the question in Flemish. The man only stared, 
smiled and went on circling the table. Robert felt sick at his 
stomach. He retreated from the ward and went to look out 
one of the windows in the corridor outside. In the courtyard 
the trees were outlined against the brick walls, which were 
now of a salmon-pink color. Slowly he regained his self- 
control. But the experience had left him weaker than his 
forced participation in the plastic surgery operation. 

Just then a crystal-clear, subtly modulated, typically Flem- 
ish carillon rang the twelve strokes of noon. 



Chapter 12 



IT WAS noon of December 23, 1956, but the sun, 
now high in the sky, was powerless to melt the snow. While 
Dr. Ayguesparse prolonged his rounds in honor of Robert 
Drouin's visit, the life of the hospital was in full swing. 

In the kitchen the head cook, feeling melancholy on ac- 
count of his liver, was scolding his aides because the trays 
were not moving out fast enough and he would be blamed 
for the fact that the food was served cold. 

The Three Sisters of Saint Gudule came out of the brick 
chapel, whose south side was lit up by the noonday sun. They 
had been decorating the altar for the Christmas festivities. 

Juliette, cold, bored, uneasy and fur-clad, had bundled 
up Domino like a little Eskimo and taken her out for a 
breath of air. The snow made her shiver and the sunlight 
falling on the chapel failed to appease her. She was think- 
ing vaguely of the disgusting Story of O, wondering why she 
had bothered to read to the end. She'd have something to 
say on that score to Olivier when he came back to lunch. She 
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hated Olivier and accused herself of cowardice for letting 
Robert keep up his dubious friendship with him. This trip 
was the worst trick her husband had ever played upon her, 
and she would never forgive it. She had let the houseman 
cut the meat and set the table, and this abdication of her 
womanly function was one cause of her distress. Oh well, 
never mind! It was his job, after all, even if he wasn't paid 
for it. From now on, as long as she was at Mariakerke, she 
would not lift a finger for a man! 

This was decidedly Juliette's unlucky day! No sooner had 
Domino begun to play in the courtyard than Pieter de- 
scended upon her. Juliette wanted to cry out, but the words 
stuck in her throat. She was paralyzed with horror. 

Domino kicked up her heels before Pieter and shouted: 
"You can't catch me!" A minute later they were playing to- 
gether. It was horrible, monstrous. Her little girl and a mad- 
man! As if in a nightmare she saw Pieter catch Domino and 
tug at her coat. Domino was laughing and Pieter was talk- 
ing to her and putting something into her hand. She came 
back triumphantly, with the little-woman air which was par- 
ticularly exasperating to her mother. Pieter followed, a few 
steps behind, calling out: 

"N*dag! N'dag! N'dag!" 

Juliette didn't know that this meant only "Good day!" 
She seized Domino's hand, pried open the fingers and dis- 
covered three candies wrapped in bright paper. She took 
them and was tempted to throw them away, but some ob- 
scure feeling restrained her and she slipped them into her 
bag instead. Pieter was talking very fast and in a loud voice. 
Juliette hesitated and the little girl began to cry. Angrily 
Juliette went back up the steps, dragging the struggling 
Domino behind her. Even children were disgusting! It was 
more than she could bear. 

Pieter had stopped short a few yards away. There was a 
puzzled look on his face, and a half-faded smile. To think 
that a "nut" was observing and passing judgment upon her 
made Juliette more exasperated than ever. She slapped the 



rebellious Domino and forced her through the door. Then 
she stood leaning against the inside wall with her hand on 
her heart. 

Pieter was chasing a crow which had just come to rest on 
the snow. He jumped to one side to avoid a Vespa travel- 
ing at full speed toward the residence. Fred Dubecque, the 
missing assistant, wearing a leather jacket lined with sheep- 
skin and a plaid scarf over his face, propped the Vespa up 
against the wall and ran up the steps into the house. 

Juliette was already on the second floor. She went into the 
apartment, breathing hard, although not hard enough to 
cover Domino's sobbing, and slammed the door behind her. 

In the women's division Suzy was putting on her uniform 
while Metje stood combing her hair before going off duty. 
Suzy had the good looks of a slighty worn thirty-year-old 
woman, a round face, blue eyes and a prominent nose. Her 
honey-colored hair had been too tightly curled on top of her 
head by the local hairdresser, but fell in loose waves down 
to her shoulders. A tight blouse revealed the overgenerous 
lines of her figure. Her eyes were pink from crying. 

Just as Metje was putting on her coat there were cries 
from the adjacent room and both nurses rushed in to see 
what was the trouble. Three of the Good Shepherd girls had 
thrown Elsa, the peasant whose brother was also in the asy- 
lum, onto a bed, and Elsa was shrieking. One girl had, with 
a practiced gesture, pinned Elsa's arm behind her, another 
was pulling up her skirt over a pair of red buttocks and the 
third was holding down her feet. 

Metje and Suzy fell upon the girls and made them release 
their prey. Elsa angrily pulled down her skirt and started to 
cry, digging her clenched fists into her eyes. 

"How did it all happen?" Metje asked brusquely. 

And the most insolent of the girls answered in typical 
Belgian fashion: 

"She said we were bitches. We may be locked up, but we 
don't have to stand for being insulted, do we?" 



In his impeccably neat office, as spic and span as a freshly 
painted yacht cabin, Van Hooten, the administrative direc- 
tor, was examining the file of Suzy Van Welde, in order to 
find her maiden name and put it on the envelope of an inter- 
office memorandum. He had chewed the end of his pencil 
into pulp. 

In the same bed where Robert had seen him the night 
before Van Welde sat bolstered up by a pillow, freshly 
washed and shaved and trying to write his wife a letter. 

My darling Suzy: You must understand. I can't go on . . . 

But the words would not come, and he stared up at the 
dancing sunbeams on the white ceiling. 

At the hospital gate the watchman was checking two 
inmates' exit permits. One of them was the distinguished- 
looking old man who had a weakness for blondes. He was so 
handsome and self-assured that the watchman only glanced 
at his permit and instinctively took off his cap as he waved 
him on. 

A Dutch truck drew up opposite La Belle toile, and as 
the driver jumped down from his cab its swinging door 
almost knocked over a man who stood at the edge of the 
road, shifting from one foot to the other. 

"You nutl" the driver exclaimed, little aware of the ac- 
curacy of the epithet. The man was Meeganck, the alcoholic 
who was due to return to the asylum on the second of Janu- 
ary. He did not even notice the truck driver but continued 
to stand at the edge of the road, staring at the tavern. 

Inside, Fernand was bawling out one of his waitresses. 

"If you didn't monkey with the truck drivers you wouldn't 
be dragging around with a fever on Christmas Eve. If you've 
caught something I'll put you out on the street, where you 
can do what you pleasel" 

But a moment later his bad humor had fallen away and 
he said mildly enough to his wife: 

"With her figure, it's no wonder. And she really is run- 
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ning a temperature. If you see Du Roy, ask him what he 
thinks. He won't charge anything for running his fingers 
over her!" 

"Ja. To the doktor it's an old story." 

Life at Mariakerke was in full swing, the highway was 
humming with traffic, the morning mist had lifted and 
Bruges was gilded by the sun. Tourists were visiting the 
Lac d* Amour. From an attic window an old woman, larded 
with inake-up, leered diabolically. Passers-by, fascinated by 
the immobile presence of this toothless old whore, were slow 
to realize that her face was only a mask which some humor- 
ous Fleming had painted on the window. From the Belfry 
the notes of the carillon floated down over the Market place. 

Big two-tone American cars, red and yellow, green and 
white, ate up the road to Ostend. The canal from Bruges to 
Zeebrugge ran across flat fields bordered by hedges and rows 
of willows and overrun by water. Enormous pink-eared hogs 
wallowed in barnyards overhung by bare-branched apple 
trees. Black and white cows, released from their barns be- 
cause of the bright sun, wandered over the snow-covered pas- 
tures. The farmhouses were black and white, like the cows, 
with dark-red tiled roofs and green shutters. 

The carillon of Bruges could be heard over miles of flat 
country. In the direction of Brussels a big aluminum bal- 
loon, in the vicinity of a stubby old village bell tower, 
marked the site of the 1958 World's Fair. Ancient Flanders 
and contemporary Benelux rubbed elbows together. 

In front of the birthplace of the painter James Ensor, at 
Ostend, an art lover stared at the strange fetuses portrayed 
by an old engraving and deciphered the singular inscrip- 
tion: DISPLAY OF JAPANESE SIRENS. Entrance free. At one side 
of the famous Kursaal, in the center of town, some foreign 
visitors were cracking jokes over the opulent figure and lan- 
guorous pose of Big Matilda. 

And for mile after mile, along the shore, the sand dunes 
were besieged by the white breakers which rolled out of the 
ever-changing, iridescent sea. 



PART TWO The Masks 



Chapter i 



THE dull green water of the harbor of Ostend 
lapped almost all the way to the glass-roofed railway station, 
its dark oyster color contrasting with that of the white snow 
on the docks. Trawlers and locomotives were side by side. 
Olivier's red Bristol threaded its way through a zoo of cranes 
where the harbor, almost more English than Belgian in char- 
acter, widened into the North Sea, He drove through the 
Vieux Port, with its well-scrubbed little caf&, the surrealist 
displays of transparent, dried fish in its fishmongers' win- 
dows, its innocent vaudeville shows and the overly ornate 
double Gothic facade of its Saints Peter and Paul Church, 
and came out on the fashionable sea-front Promenade Albert 
and its luxurious villas, the pleasure domes of the "Queen 
of Beaches." 

Olivier slowed down near the new, rectangular Kursaal, 
successor to the flamboyant, greenhouse-style structure in- 



spired by the Trocad&ro, the entrances to the Paris subway 
(designed by the Belgian Baron Empain) and the Casino 
of Nice. He stopped beside Big Matilda, object of the sin- 
ful desires of the distinguished-looking white-haired swin- 
dler of Mariakerke. 

It was cold, bitterly cold, but the iodine content of the air 
was bracing to Robert after months of confinement in the 
city. Laughingly the two men admired Matilda's heavy-set 
beauty and the way, like a northern Odalisque, or a water 
goddess, she leaned nonchalantly upon one elbow. Then 
they crossed the wind-swept Promenade and came to the 
edge of the water. The tide was high and the North Sea beat 
against the cement walls, covered with seaweed, and the 
sandy shore, stopping to catch its breath with long, hollow, 
gray waves which broke with a cavernous noise into clusters 
of white spray. The Promenade Albert was nearly deserted, 
and the windows of the empty hotels and villas cast a blind 
look over the sea. 

It was against this background, in the Hotel Osborne 
whose wrought-iron balconies were supported by swans, just 
as those in the establishment next door were held up by 
matching Ledas, that Van Welde had last filled a social func- 
tion, namely that of a dishwasher. 

Along the Promenade, a few, very few people were walk- 
ing, obviously in a hurry to get home. The beach was occu- 
pied by sea gulls and a solitary tractor, probably waiting un- 
til low tide to gather up seaweed. A boat whose stack emitted 
puffs of alternately red, white and black smoke occupied the 
entrance to the canal. Beyond, half hidden by the break- 
water, stood the baroque superstructure of the already lit 
lightship. 

In this winter landscape, where a stiff wind carried away 
the harsh cries of the sea gulls and loons, it was difficult to 
imagine the summer scene depicted on publicity folders: 
the beach covered with bathing cabins and Flemish bathing 
beauties. The feeling of desolation was all-pervasive; it 
seemed as if there could be no end to the coastal plain, bor- 
dered with dunes and sown with sea pinks and reed grass 



neither at the Zuyderzee to the north nor at Zuydcoote and 
Dunkirk to the south. . . . 

Robert had never seen Ostend, and he was happy to make 
its acquaintance out of season, when it was redolent of 
smoked fish and painted in wintry colors, ranging from sil- 
ver to tin, to lead, to rusty iron and dull gold. Somehow soli- 
tude lent dignity to the scene. 

"Too bad Juliette didn't come!" he said. His wife was 
very much on his mind. After lunch she had declined to go 
out, on the grounds that Domino must take a nap. This was 
only a pretext, of course, since Domino could have napped 
just as well in the back seat of the car. 

"She's still brooding/' said Olivier. "I shouldn't have 
urged her to come along. But I didn't foresee her reaction. 
. . . Shall we walk for another bit? Then we'll go see the 
birthplace of James Ensor." 

They stayed near the beach, on the Promenade, which 
was paved with small, typically Belgian cobblestones. The 
wind, charged with sand and salt, blew the ghosts of Maria- 
kerke out of their minds. Like all good friends, Robert 
and Olivier loved to walk and talk at the same time. 

"What amazes me," said Robert, "is that you should have 
recovered your balance among the unbalanced." 

"That's it, exactly! I've never been so happy. Of course 
my mother's family came from this part of the world and I 
spent my summer vacations here as a child. The Olivier Du 
Roy whom you used to know is utterly alien to me/' 

"You've revolutionized your life. . . ." 

Olivier stopped to light his Dunhill pipe, a witness to his 
former grandeur, sheltering the match behind Robert's 
open coat. 

"Yes," he said, "revolutionized is the right word. It's been 
a revolution." 

This was man-to-man talk, not just the schoolboy joking 
in which they were prone to indulge, perhaps because the 
war had cut short their school careers. 

"I'm glad I came," said Robert. "I like this hospital of 
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yours. You know I always wanted to be a doctor. But after 
my father's death there wasn't enough money. This fellow 
Ayguesparse, there's someone to whom I really take off my 
hat. I wish there were more like him." 

"So I had the right idea, when I gave up dabbling in Buf- 
fets, did I?" 

Robert caught the note of uncertainty in his voice, the 
need of being confirmed in his decision. 

"Yes, you were right to carry out your revolution/' He 
was not quite satisfied with the word, but could find nothing 
better. 

"My very small revolution," said Olivier. 

They had reached the Baths, whose imitation Roman 
architecture was covered with snow. There was a strong con- 
trast between the outskirts of Ostend the highway, the 
harbor installations, the fishing fleet and the artificially 
straight and impersonal Promenade. The process of Ameri- 
canization was under way, but it was powerless to combat 
the violence of the sea. A fishing boat, buffeted by the waves, 
with its oilskinned crew, was taking advantage of the high 
tide to enter the harbor. It bobbed up and down like a 
drunken sailor and a sort of mustache of white foam lent it 
a comical air. 

"You do agree, don't you?" asked Olivier uneasily. 

"Yes, of course," said Robert. 

"My revolution had to be very small/' Olivier insisted, 
pausing to look at his friend, "because I wasn't capable of 
a big one." 

He spoke with obvious sincerity. Olivier Du Roy, the re- 
formed adventurer, was sitting in judgment on his past. 

Twenty years earlier Robert would have responded in 
the same vein. As schoolboys they would have walked and 
talked for hours, heedless of the passage of time and of the 
weather, confident that words had power to change the 
world. Now words did not have the same charm. If Olivier 
had returned to his medical studies it was because he hadn't 
had the courage to carry his wartime Underground adven- 
ture to a revolutionary conclusion. He had hauled down his 
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sails and navigated prudently among the shoals of the mid- 
century. Both men knew that most of their Western contem- 
poraries were doing the same thing. Powerless to change the 
course of events, they were trying to stand their ground like 
men. 

"We'd better turn around/* said Olivier. "It's freezing 
cold. And I want you to see the Ensormuseum while it's 
light." 

Robert was still lost in thoughts of Mariakerke. 

" 'Three and Two' wasn't really so bad," he said, "al- 
though he was quite bad enough; neither were any of those 
who shouted words I couldn't understand, nor even the 
clown " 

"The only good actor of the lot!" interrupted Olivier. 
"You'll have to admit that he put on a famous show." 

"Yes. . . . But the worst are the others, the ones that 
don't look as if there were anything wrong with them, that 
I could meet on the street without ever guessing. . . ." 

They passed again before the shore-front villas. A 1900 
relic, ornamented with naked statuary, was like a piece of 
sticky fruit in a bowl of cake flour. 

"Van Welde! There's the man that really worries me," 
went on Robert, "the dishwasher! The everyday fellow with 
no signs of illness, who's there waiting . . . waiting to know 
whether he should go on living. Just think of it! From an in- 
terview with a promiscuous little nurse he expects to find 
out whether he should live or die!" 

"Robert, you surprise mel" 

"How so?" 

"Have you heard of the stress theory?" 

"No." 

"There's a lot of talk about it in professional circles. It's 
the latest development of psychosomatic medicine. What it 
adds up to is this: that illness comes on by virtue of some 
subconscious inner consent, by a sort of surrender. In other 
words, the patient is, without knowing it, in cahoots with 
his affliction; he gives himself over to it. ... It's a theory 



which counteracts the excesses of those pill pushers whom I 
call 'medical engineers/ n 

The wind blew flurries of mingled sand and snow into 
the air, icing the two men's legs and stinging their faces. 
They made their way, by the Rue Royale and the Rue 
Longue, into the inner part of the town, which had no sea- 
side character at all about it. 

"This is the street where James Ensor was born/' said 
Olivier, as they entered the Rue Longue. "You like his 
painting, I know, and I'm interested in his psychology. All 
the elements of his life are to be found in this small area: 
the house where he was born, the shell-and-souvenir shops 
kept by his mother and uncle, the harbor, the canal, the 
wind-swept Promenade. . . ." 

They were going up the Rue de Flandre, the Vlanderen- 
straat, but it had none of the carnival air which the painter 
had so often lent it. Toward the west a clearing of the sky, 
a tenuous chilliness in the light, a dead-fish color of the 
clouds, betrayed the proximity of the North Sea, hidden from 
view by the houses along a climbing street. 

They stopped in front of the shop formerly kept by the 
painter's mother and aunt, at Number 27, a white three- 
storied house with dark green balconies and shutters, tightly 
squeezed in between its neighbors on either side. Through 
two wars the shop had miraculously preserved its nineteenth- 
century character, and the shells and masks in the window 
had something morbidly poetical and fascinating about 
them. The themes of fantasy and the sea, of death and the 
siren, were developed in a sort of stylized disorder, which 
must have been even more feverish at the time when "sou- 
venirs of Ostend" were on sale. Now nothing was sold at all; 
the place was quite dead. 

"I telephoned ahead to the custodian," said Olivier, ring- 
ing the bell of the next house to the left. Robert was still 
fascinated by the window, with its promise of a child's treas- 
ure trove, of fabulous fish and the laughing masks of a per- 
petual carnival. Now from inside a stifled voice called: 

"Just push the door open." 
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They walked into a narrow hall with spotlessly clean 
walls. An old man wearing a cap with a shiny visor was walk- 
ing sideways, like a crab, down a flight of stairs, twisting his 
head around at intervals to repeat: 

"Come right in, Doctor, come right in!" 

At the foot of the stairs he turned around. He was short, 
stout and slightly deformed, with a wrinkled, weasel face 
like that of an old sacristan, lit up by two gleaming eyes. 
There was a note of condescension in his welcome, for he 
was Auguste, Ensor's servant and survivor. 

Robert knew and liked Ensor's painting, with its reminis- 
cences of Brueghel and Bosch, but the half-everyday, half- 
eerie atmosphere of the house was surprising to him. The spec- 
ter of the mocking artist himself, in a portrait by Henry de 
Groux, looked down from the wall, elegant and sickly, with 
a tortured face and flaming red beard. He might have been 
Mallarm6, but with the sorrowful expression of Alphonse 
Daudet. The harmonium was still open, the harmonium at 
which he had quite unscientifically composed music. On its 
rack was the score of the "Rotary March," flanked on either 
side by an engraving of hovering angels, in which the artist 
unwittingly betrayed his obsession. The pearly little figures, 
tinted with rose, green and yellow, all had their backs turned 
to the spectator and their buttocks exaggeratedly rounded. 

Auguste, speaking in a low, strongly accented peasant 
voice, buzzed around the visitors, but they were attentive 
rather to the atmosphere of the place than to what he was 
saying. The three floors of the house, like the window out- 
side, were crowded with carefully catalogued bric-a-brac, 
which must have been prodigiously rich and alive during 
the lifetime of its owner. Everything was timeless and out 
of the ordinary. Above a door two stuffed swans formed a 
coat of arms, and everywhere there were the masks which 
Ensor had used for models. There were baldheads with 
hooked noses, sensual concierges, sly notaries, eccentric old 
maids, cooks skilled in the interpretation of dreams, un- 
happy clowns, whores, death's-heads playing the clarinet, 
skeletons disputing a herring, the seven deadly sins. . . . 



It was clear that James Ensor's house belonged to the same 
universe as Mariakerke, that it was a crushing demonstra- 
tion of the osmosis between genius and insanity. The masks 
tossed carelessly among the embroidered sofa cushions might 
have been peeled off the faces of the hospital inmates which 
were so indelibly imprinted on Robert's mind. 

Robert and Olivier lingered in the shop which they had 
seen a few minutes before from the outside. Auguste pointed 
out a painted sign portraying two creatures, half woman, 
half fish, obviously used as a come-on at some country fair. 

"The sirens of Ostend," said Olivier. "If you were to 
explore the countryside, Robert, you'd see an occasional 
wooden siren decorating the roof of a retired sailor's or fish- 
erman's house. One such siren, at a period of flood tide, 
begged her owner to restore her to the sea. He hesitated for 
a long time, then took her down from the roof and threw her 
into the water. Often, after that, when he went fishing, she 
appeared to him among the waves. . . /' 

Auguste nodded. 

"Monsieur Ensor always liked that story/' 

"One day," said Robert, picking up the thread, with a 
dramatic air, "the fisherman noticed that the siren was gone. 
She had swum away to the north to keep an appointment 
with a timid young Dane called Hans Christian Andersen. 
I've seen that siren with my own eyes. She's sitting on a rock 
in Copenhagen harbor." 

Auguste seemed to be spellbound. Was there a remnant of 
childishness in this crusty old man who smelled of cough 
drops and snuff? Olivier laughed. 

"I can see now," he said, "why some of your television 
shows are successful. Please note that I said some!' 

Robert was lost in daydreaming, and Auguste took advan- 
tage of the silence to resume his spiel. He spoke in a slow, 
unctuous voice, with the hemorrhagic prolixity of a profes- 
sional guide. Proudly he showed off a likeness of himself, 
referring to it in the third person as "Portrait of Auguste in 
1905." This was fifty-three years ago, and yet the young 
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Auguste looked very much the way he did on this day. Here, 
as at Mariakerke and in the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch, 
time played strange tricks. 

And the Ensor kaleidoscope kept on turning. It showed 
beach photographs of 1880, with bathing machines carrying 
generously proportioned beauties down to the waves, while 
veiled, wasp-waisted ladies looked on them from the board- 
walk and gentlemen in straw hats and plaid overcoats ogled 
them as they went by, and whiskered, pipe-smoking sailors 
swelled the crowd of promenaders. 

Ebony frames, shiny candelabra, yellowed books, religious 
objects, pressed flowers, fans, queer-shaped bottles, Chinese 
vases, oriflammes, porcelains, odd clocks, a grimacing sala- 
mander, a pair of fire tongs, some rep curtains, a candle, 
miniature boats, Javanese magots, burlesque Venuses, 
stuffed frogs whose obscene haunches looked like mandrake 
roots . . . 

The whole universe of James Ensor was there, without 
the idealizing touch of art, the childish universe of a recluse 
who collected, like a spider, everything that earth and sea 
had to offer, from sea shells and the parrots carried on the 
shoulders of earringed sailors to rubbish salvaged from coun- 
try fairs and skeletons, for which he had a passion typically 
Flemish, although relieved by a touch of English humor. 

Indifferent to the visitors' silence, Auguste went on play- 
ing his role of guide. 

"Born April 13, 1860, died November 19, 1949, James 
Ensor cared most of all for . . ." 

Stuffed birds, leaf skeletons, lanterns, a fat, pink Chinese 
fish, bristling with poisonous excrescences . . . 

"You're looking at his devilfish/' said Auguste. "He was 
particularly fond of that. . . ." 

There were few of Ensor's paintings. They hang in the- 
museums of Brussels and Antwerp and in others the world 
over. But their raw material was here, still charged with the 
magic power which had inspired the painter. 

Prints there were in abundance, most of them of disem- 



bodied heads. Avenging angels on hairy stallions, demons 
mocking the artist, farting magicians, witches with bulging 
cheeks and buttocks, sleepers besieged by nightmares, lice- 
ridden beggars licking one another's sores, lamplighters, 
oyster swallowers, big-bellied fish, scavengers, aged whores, 
fancy-dress figures engaged in intrigue or flirtation, cooks 
serving fish with human faces to monocled diners, knights 
storming a city, drunken soldiers storming another, good 
and bad judges, rebellious angels struck by lightning, mel- 
ancholy Christs, dancing skeletons, drummer boys in Bel- 
gian army uniforms . . . Masks, masks, masks . . . 

Ensor had added a new dimension to reality; with Odilon 
Redon and Gustave Moreau he was a connecting link be- 
tween symbolism and surrealism. 

The house was cold, not like the Promenade, but chilly 
and dank like a tomb. The painter's palette, fungused with 
blobs of paint, displayed a whole gamut of whites: winter- 
sky white, snow white, shell white, woman-skin white, fish- 
belly white, paste white. . . . Hanging around it were mur- 
dered octopuses, raped mannequins and even the flowered 
hat which Ensor liked to put on his masks, his models' heads 
or his own. 

Suspended in mid-air a crystal ball, symbol of the micro- 
cosm, reflected all four corners of the room, a legacy of the 
alchemists to a neglected painter of the subconscious. And, 
beside it, the inevitable, too obvious skull and crossbones. 
The atmosphere was one of morbid melancholy, cut by 
thrusts of pallid mirth. 

"Monsieur James was a great joker," said Auguste in a 
funereal tone of voice. 

And he showed them the macabre etching of the artist's 
posthumous self, "My Portrait in 1960," half decomposed, 
with a sardonic smile peering out from behind the remnants 
of his beard. 

"Yes, a great joker," Auguste repeated, sidling over to 
the window and pulling back the red curtain in order to call 
up the memory of the bearded Baron Ensor, standing with a 
mask over his face and a pink ribbon in his hair to watch the 
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little boys disguised as rats and the beflagged men's choir 
move down the Rue de Flandre in a Mardi-gras parade. 
With the faithful Auguste standing, masked, beside him! 

James Ensor was not altogether dead as long as Auguste 
was there to guard and prolong his existence. Lugubriously 
he imitated his master, among the too-black ebonies, the too 
pearly shells, the too highly polished death's-heads. 

"One day," said Auguste, "a regiment was passing by. 
Monsieur James was laughing into his beard, and I asked 
him why. 'Auguste,' he said, 1 can see them all in their 
underpants.' Yes, he was laughing like a child. . . . He 
wrote, too, you know. Just look at this." 

He opened a creaking cabinet and pulled out a faded 
notebook in which the amazed Robert read some of the re- 
marks Ensor made about his fellow-painters: 

Spewed-up musketeers . . . Ex-cream of dandies. Sergeants 
reeking of soap and shoe polish. Big talkers. Wreckers with 
tentacles. Bearded spiders, silky bullies, diplomats with three 
teeth, iodized tincturers, shopkeepers. The braggart's sufficien- 
cies await his final froggy explosion. 

Olivier smiled over his shoulder. 

"That's even better than Captain Haddock/* he said. 

"It reminds me of that inmate we saw a few hours ago," 
said Robert. "The one who invented words. He was a mad- 
man and Ensor was a genius." 

Olivier had turned to another page of the notebook and 
began to read aloud: 

"In my parents" shop at Ostend I saw the wavy lines and 
serpentine shapes of shells, the glow of ships' lanterns, the 
cargoes of objects from China, and above all, the immensity 
of the sea. . . . Miraculous sea of Ostend, sea of pearls and 
opals, sea that I love! The garbage painters dare to soil your 
divine face and spot your purple robe with its white border. 
The sea!" 

It was as if the ghost of Ensor were speaking in the dank 
room. 



Robert was roused from his disquieting reverie by a plain- 
tive sound from the harmonium. Olivier had sat down to 
sight-read La Gamme d* Amour, a ballet by James Ensor, 
and Auguste was taken completely by surprise. When he 
came to, he started to lean over and interrupt the playing. 
But his old legs would not follow the motion of his body, 
and he lifted his hands to the small of his back with an ex- 
clamation of pain. 

The tinkling notes followed one upon the other, grop- 
ingly at first, then with assurance as the melody took on 
structure. It evoked Ensor's ballet scenery: a traveling thea- 
tre, set up in a Flemish market place, with crooked houses 
all around and bizarre signs Theatre de I' Accent, An Flirt 
des Marionettes^ Masques et Jouets, Articles Futuristes 
with garlands and clusters of balloons, with flute players 
perched on the rooftops and clowns parading on the streets 
below. Auguste stood there, wide-eyed and motionless. He 
began to hum and then said: 

"That's it, Doctor! That's it, exactly!" 

Even after Olivier had stopped playing the tinkling notes 
seemed to echo in the room. He wheeled himself around on 
the red stool, went over to Auguste and grasped his shoul- 
ders. 

"Thank you, Doctor/' said Auguste, rousing himself from 
his stupor, but with a dull look in his eyes. "Monsieur James 
would have enjoyed that! His own music!" He swayed back 
and forth and then added, as if he were making a final gift 
to Olivier: "You know, one day Monsieur James said to the 
Queen: 'How terrible for you to have to listen to that Bra- 
bangonner " He gave a high-pitched, somewhat ridiculous 
laugh. 

Robert was engrossed in another item in the notebook, 
which might have been a description of the room in which 
they were standing: 

A terrifying dark attic, filled with all sorts of curios spiders, 
shells, plants and fish from faraway oceans, rusty and blood- 



red old clothes, china, red and white corah, monkeys, turtles, 
dried sirens and stuffed Chinamen. . . . 

Olivier and Robert stepped out into the twilight. They 
could still hear Auguste clattering about behind the closed 
door. In the shop window the grotesque sirens were still 
grimacing on either side of the devilfish. DISPLAY OF JAPA- 
NESE SIRENS, said the sign. Entrance free. 

Robert gave one last look at an ash tray, which portrayed 
a cannibalistic black man devouring the high-booted leg of 
a white woman. At one side there was a laced 1900 corset. 
The ingenuous suggestiveness of it was fascinating and dis- 
gusting at the same time. 

They walked uphill toward the sea. As in many northern 
seaside places, the cement-buttressed sand dunes were at a 
higher level than the town. During their absence the sea had 
changed color, shifting from a range of silvery tones to one 
of coppers. Olivier's Bristol was an insolent red splotch be- 
side Big Matilda. 

"There you are/' said Olivier. "You asked me this morn- 
ing what was going on in our patients' minds. In some of 
them there must be images like those we have just seen. 
Doctors don't really know, or even care. Only artists hazard 
a guess at it." 

He gave a deep sigh. 

"Psychiatry is only cutting its teeth," he concluded. 

"And where is the boundary line between the man that's 
locked up and the man on the street outside?" 

"There's no boundary line. There are only locks. Such as 
La Belle fitoile." 



Chapter 2 



THEY climbed the steps of the small residence. 
Nearby the kitchen staff was putting the last hurried touch 
on the evening meal. 

"How silly of your Juliette not to come with us! I'll have 
to say something to her. If she shows the least sign of ill hu- 
mor I'll put her under observation with those Good Shep- 
herd girls!" 

In the second-floor hall they were surprised at the silence 
which greeted them. 

"Miserable wives or future ex-wives, what are you up to?" 
shouted Olivier* 

The apartment door was open. Olivier stopped joking as 
Robert laid his gloved hand on his arm. Robert went into 
the guest room, where he found the beds made and the 
Teddy bear on Domino's pillow. 

"She's cleared out, taking the child with her!" Robert 
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hastily concluded, in spite of the evidence of the Teddy 
bear. 

"Wait a minute, there!" 

But the apartment was searched at a glance, and proved 
to be empty. 

"Impossible," murmured Robert. 

But he knew that it was not only possible but probable 
as well. He had had a hunch all along that the asylum would 
precipitate a heretofore slow process of evolution in Juli- 
ette's mind. He hadn't believed his hunch, simply because 
it wasn't logical. But once more logic had led him astray. 
Usually he managed to balance instinct and reason. But, as 
Olivier was always saying, he was an incorrigible Aristote- 
lian, and reason had a way of gaining the upper hand. Then 
later he saw his mistake. Now his heart pounded and his 
throat was dry. He adored Domino and cared for Juliette, 
even if they almost totally failed to understand each other. 

Suddenly Olivier burst out with a whinnying laugh. On 
his desk he had found The Story of O, with a note sticking 
out from between the pages. 

Olivier, you disgusting character When Robert has finished 
playing doctor with you, tell him to come for us at La Belle 
toile. I need some cigarettes. 

Robert was sitting down, waiting for his pulse to return 
to normal. 

"She may have to wait/* said Olivier. "I must go meet 
Lydie at Bruges. Yes, I forgot to tell you, I had a telegram 
from her this morning. But I could drop you off at La Belle 
fitoile." 

"No, I'd rather go with you to meet Lydie." 

He was reacting against the scare Juliette had given him. 
They decided to take the Aronde, because it would hold 
more luggage. 

"Don't you want to drive?" asked Robert. 

They made a quick start with Olivier who had done 
some racing at the wheel. Zooming by the chapel, they 
barely slowed down for the subterranean passageway. The 
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distances seemed to have shrunk, and a moment later they 
were approaching the gate. Olivier blew the horn four times, 
and the watchman, with his cap on his head and his mouth 
full of food, popped out like a jack-in-the-box. He tipped his 
cap and opened the gate, but as the car moved slowly toward 
it he cast a scrutinizing glance inside. 

"A conscientious fellow, this drinker of yours!" 

"Oh, he only seems to be looking. It's just a conditioned 
reflex. He doesn't give a hang, and why should he?" 

They drove at a fast clip toward Bruges. In the transpar- 
ency of the cold air the city seemed to be coming toward 
them, like a black rock. Adroitly Olivier parked in front of 
the station, which was built to look like a ship and deco- 
rated with a big painted map of Flanders, all the way from 
Brussels to the sea. 

How very Belgian was the wide, clean waiting room, with 
its well-supplied book and tobacco stalls and smartly uni- 
formed employees! Robert bought a newspaper and a map 
of the town, which he intended to visit before going home. 
Besides, he had a friend to look up, Senlecq, an officer of his 
regiment during the war, who had come to set himself up as 
a candlemaker in Belgium after the Liberation. He ran 
his eye over the headlines of the paper. Suez and Hungary 
were in the news; Nasser was making speeches and there was 
street fighting in Budapest. The Common Market and Bene- 
lux and local items, somehow different from those to which 
he was accustomed. In France a young priest had murdered 
his mistress and their newly baptized child. Everywhere vio- 
lence. Old Europe was in the grip of a mental illness which 
no Belle fitoile or electroshock treatments or tranquilizers 
had power to relieve. 

"The train's forty minutes late/' said Olivier. "Shall we 
have a drink?" 

"Why not go see my friend Senlecq? His shop is just be- 
hind the Market Place/' 

In the bright light from shop windows and neon signs, 
Bruges looked like any other town. There were a few houses 



with stairs on their gables or great bouquets of wrought-iron 
flowers on their facades, and some historical monuments 
with spotlights playing upon them, but that was all. They 
came out on the Market Place, in front of the Belfry, and 
soon found Senlecq's candle and religious-art shop. A girl in 
a bright dress, with her hair knotted at the back of her neck, 
told them that he had gone to Antwerp. Robert left him a 
note, and he and Olivier went to drink a Scotch at Le Panier 
d'Or. Through the wide windows they watched a huge 
Christmas tree, one of those brought down every year from 
Finland. Then they went back to the station, where the train 
from Brussels was just pulling in. 

A crowd of people laden with parcels poured out of the 
train, and soon they saw Lydie walking down the platform, 
followed by a porter who carried a big leather suitcase In 
either hand, suitcases which Olivier had used when he was 
a prosperous traveling salesman after the war. 

Lydie herself, like the suitcases, the red Bristol and the 
pullovers, seemed to step out of Olivier's past. She was a tall, 
slender-legged, red-haired girl, wearing a tightly belted 
greenish-blue coat and an astrakhan toque. Her delicate fea- 
tures were carefully made up and showed no trace of fatigue 
from the train trip, and she looked about twenty-five years 
old. From closer by Robert detected a certain asymmetry in 
her face; the left side was more serious, more sensitive than 
the right; she had a round little nose and green eyes which 
changed color as easily as those of a cat. Like a cat, after she 
had thrown her arms around Olivier's neck she pressed her- 
self very close to him. Then giving Robert an airy kiss, she 
asked: 

"What about Juliette and Domino?" 

"They're waiting for us at a tavern called La Belle 
fitoile." 

"What a wild idea of Olivier's, to come shut himself up in 
this asylum! Don't you agree, Robert? You've no idea how 
long it took me to get here from the Ardennes. I've been 
traveling ever since this morning." 



They put the suitcases in the back of the car and sat in 
the front, all together. 

"Don't tell me this is Bruges!" said Lydie, turning up her 
nose at the ultramodern traffic lights. 

"Yes, there really is a Bruges, don't worry!" 

There was an aura of expensive, ultrafeminine perfume 
about her. 

"It's cold, boys, I tell you! Of course this car has a heater. 
You couldn't ever have a regular kind of car, could you, 
Olivier? Look at Robert! He has an Aronde, just like every- 
one else. . . . Robert, you can't imagine how much I'd like 
to have a husband who was a regular fellow!" 

On the road there were plenty of "regular" cars, carrying 
their owners to a country Christmas. Robert's speedometer 
needle went to sixty-five and stayed there until the Aronde 
drew gracefully up in front of La Belle fitoile, between two 
huge trucks, whose hoods bore mascots like those on the 
prows of ancient sailing vessels, tenth-rate sirens in the form 
of metal pin-up girls. 

The tavern was crowded, just as it had been the evening 
before. Scattered among the truck drivers there were a few 
citizens of Bruges, some peasants from Mariakerke in the 
tight department-store clothes which make all provincials 
one, sailors and bargemen from the canals. Flemish was the 
predominating tongue. A group of young men were playing 
darts at the side of the room, and in one corner Fernand was 
stringing tinsel on the Christmas tree. Juliette and Domino 
were sitting side by side and the little girl jumped up and 
ran to greet the new arrivals. In the background the blue 
television screen shimmered, but there was no show com- 
ing over the air. 

Juliette and Lydie kissed each other, rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of presenting a solid front to their overly exuberant 
masculine companions. Domino went over to the Christmas 
tree and started talking to Fernand, who was delighted with 
her lisp. 
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"How will you make the snow?" she asked him, and in 
reply he pelted her with tiny balls of absorbent cotton. 

Then he let go the tree decorations and went over to take 
his customers' orders. His barreled torso was tightly encased 
in a heavy green sweater which had a band decorated with 
tiny deer around the middle. Onto the television screen 
came the figure of a girl, hundreds of miles away, singing: 

"7 could die of love for you! . . /* 

"Bitch!" exclaimed Olivier. 

He pointed to Juliette's glass of dark beer and questioned 
Fernand with his eyes. 

"None of that filthy beer for me!" broke in Lydie. 'Til 
have coffee." 

Nearby Robert recognized Meeganck, the inmate whom 
Ayguesparse had told to come back the second of January. 
He sat in one corner, in front of a glass of gin, looking at the 
darts players. 

"There are at least three other patients here/' said 
Olivier. "They made no more than the first lap of their jour- 
ney/' 

Fernand turned off the television and put a slug in the 
jukebox. 

"What I like about this place is the sporty atmosphere/' 
said Olivier. "Fernand used to play soccer for Toulouse. He 
wasn't so heavy then. Belgium has rubbed off on him and 
given him a double chin." 

They had to strain their ears to hear above the jukebox. 

"Before that he smuggled arms into Spain during the civil 
war. The Nationalists knew the schedules and strafed the 
trucks from the air/* 

"That's been the subject of more than one novel," said 
Robert. "To tell the truth, we all of us still hanker after 
some kind of war." 

"The maquis, that's my obsession," said Olivier, "just as 
it is for Fernand." 

"Oh no, Doctor. Get me right, now! I don't want to go 
back to the maquis. What I miss are the trucks. One of these 
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day's Tm going to clear out of here and go back to trucking. 
I'm fed up." 

"In spite of your harem?" 

"Because of it, if you must know. My wife is jealous as a 
wildcat, and she takes it out on the girls/* 

He laughed, crinkling his eyelids. 

''Apropos of harems, Doc, you must take a look at Mia. 
She's had dizzy spells and fever." 

Robert was struck by Fernandas suddenly familiar man- 
ner. Olivier got up, and before leaving the room laid his 
hand on Robert's shoulder. 

"You're the one that can't get the war out of your mind. 
. . . Well, I'll take a look at the girl." He started to go away, 
then threw out behind him: "Odd little planet of ours, isn't 
it, where at least half the population is fed to the gills and 
would like to change occupations!" 

In the warmth of the tavern, permeated with the odor of 
beer and fried potatoes, Robert, Juliette and Lydie caught 
up with the time that had elapsed since they were last to- 
gether. It was snowing heavily in the Ardennes, Lydie was 
saying. Ice had begun to form in the Meuse. Olivier's 
mother, with whom Lydie was living, was in good health, 
except for her rheumatism. She would have liked to return 
to her beloved Flanders for the holiday. As for Lydie her- 
self, she was frankly bored. She harked back to the time 
when Olivier had dabbled in pictures in Brussels. 

"Those were the days!" she said with a sigh. 

Somewhat aggressively, Juliette took her side. Meeganck 
was sitting over his third glass of gin. From under a roughly 
printed announcement of a contest for carrier pigeons, he 
stared at the darts players. One of them, a stoutish, blond 
young man with puffy red cheeks, laughed and swore inces- 
santly: 

"Godfernondedomm! Godfernondedommr 

Soon Olivier came back into the room. 

"So, what's the diagnosis?" asked Fernand. 

"Overwork. I gave her a tranquilizer and put her to bed," 



"Doctor, you're crazy! " 

"She'll sleep straight through till morning." 

"But how am I to get along if she isn't here to wait on the 
table?" 

"Would you rather she dropped in a faint on the floor?" 

"The little slut! Female trouble, I suppose. I'm not ask- 
ing any questions. But overwork, you can't expect me to 
swallow that! How much do I owe you?" 

"Forget about it. ... Are you coming, you there?" 

They left the tavern and started to drive to Mariakerke. 

"While I was out this morning," said Juliette, "I saw a 
man pissing in the bushes. Domino was with me, and I was 
totally disgusted." 

"You just thought you saw him, Juliette," said Olivier. 
"Where do you think you are?" 

"Oh, I 'just thought so/ did I? I suppose I have an obses- 
sion!" 

"Don't argue with him," put in Lydie. "He's crazier than 
his patients, any day." 

"Well, it's crazy to be in this place with a child, to expose 
her to idiots and satyrs and exhibitionists!" 

"And to doctors, who are the most dangerous of them all!" 
said Olivier, stepping on the gas. 

Once more they came to the gate, the apoplectic watch- 
man, the alley, the subterranean passageway with its yel- 
low light, the chapel and the residence. As they got out of 
the car, Pieter advanced smiling toward them, overjoyed to 
see Domino. 

"There's the real boss!" Juliette shouted angrily. 

Robert lifted her half off her feet and pushed her up the 
steps, while Olivier dashed ahead to open the door. They 
were all laughing as they went in; even Juliette could no 
longer shut herself up in her bad humor. From the top of 
the inside stairway a Sister of Saint Gudule was looking 
down. And behind her a young man was shouting: 

"So there you are! Perhaps we can have something to 
eat!" 

Embarrassed by the presence of the nun, Juliette pushed 
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Robert away. But the nun only smiled benignly at the 
scene. No doubt these turbulent young doctors had accus- 
tomed her to this and more. But Juliette was looking now 
at the young man who was coining down the stairs behind 
to greet them. 

"Hello there, Fred, you bastard!" shouted Olivier. "Just 
the fellow I wanted to see! You've made enough trouble!" 

Juliette broke into a nervous giggle which turned into a 
gale of uncontrollable laughter. She had just realized that 
this was the man whom a few minutes before she had ac- 
cused of exhibitionism. Now he bowed, politely, but with a 
trace of awkwardness. It was really too funny. So funny 
that, obviously, it made her cry. 
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Chapter 3 

THE large, or main, residence was a building 
set apart from the rest, made of the same red bricks, but ob- 
viously new, with wide, horizontal windows. In it were a 
dining room, parlors, and bedrooms for the unmarried doc- 
tors and visitors to the asylum. 

Robert, Olivier, Lydie, Juliette, Fred and Metje, the head 
nurse of the women's division, sat around the dining-room 
table. The food was the same as that served to the patients, 
but the staff members were free to add anything they chose 
to the menu. The tuna was identical with that which Rob- 
ert had seen in the wards, but the steak had been broiled 
on the spot and not in the hospital kitchen. The dining-room 
walls had been decorated by the surrealist painter Delvaux. 

Ever since the days of Bosch's "Ship of Fools*' and Brue- 
ghel's terrible "Dulle Griet," or "Mad Meg," there has been 
a tacit affinity between painting and insanity. Delvaux's fres- 



coes furnished a proof of this just as eloquent as the house of 
Ensor. On all four of the dining-room walls he had repeated 
his favorite themes. For an artist who dabbles in dreams can 
no more rid himself of their recurring subjects than a mad- 
man can rid himself of his obsession. 

Against a trompe-Voeil background of classical colonnades 
and abandoned ancient cities, naked blond women, with 
staring eyes, marched toward some vague cruel rite, symbol- 
ized by the bones which strewed their way. The prominence 
and animality of their sexual organs contrasted with the pu- 
rity of their faces. Silky pink and green ribbons, leafy hair, 
lunar light, and flowers growing in the interstices of a wood 
floor indicated that these melancholy sleepwalkers were 
devotees of Sacher Masoch and Freud. At either side were 
rapists: polite and apparently indifferent little gentlemen 
in frock coats and derby hats. 

"Perfect illustrations for The Story of O\" exclaimed 
Olivier. "She 5 your favorite heroine, isn't she, Juliette?" 

"Go along with you!" Juliette reacted. "Is this a little 
game of yours, Olivier?" 

Whenever he was with a group Olivier had to overact. It 
was his way of being himself. He went in for cliches and pet 
slang phrases, the jargon of the university classroom or the 
medical-school amphitheatre, as if he who had had such an 
eventful life were still the student of fifteen years before. 
But his manner of talking had a certain virile charm. It was 
to bolster up his self-confidence that he made such an effort 
to dominate the conversation. Robert was the only one who 
found it easy to tolerate. His professional success had freed 
him from the necessity of such secondary triumphs. 

Olivier was his most ebullient self in the protective womb 
of the hospital. Like a figure out of a modern Bosch, he 
played his concert in an egg, Robert alone understood his 
friend's metamorphosis. In his present existence Olivier had 
given up the essentially mediocre struggle for money. His 
food and lodging were taken care of and he did not need to 
argue with customers. He lived in a closed world, like that 
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of adolescence, where he could dedicate himself entirely to 
intellectual speculation. 

Now he was completely relaxed, enjoying his own talk. 
He barely touched his food, but drank deeply of a Dalma- 
tian wine with a somewhat stony taste, the only luxury of 
the asylum. He told stories of the pranks played by interns 
and medical students, from Clermont, his first post, to 
Mariakerke, their youthfully healthy reactions to the sor- 
row and sickness and death around them. There were the 
red-wine enema forced upon a timid young doctor, Fred's 
immediate predecessor, the jokes perpetrated upon the 
nurses, the fart contests and, of course, the obscene songs. 

Olivier had a tape recorder on which he registered im- 
promptu conversations, bits of radio concerts, preferably 
Scarlatti or Couperin, and readings by Michaux, the only 
contemporary poet with whom he felt any affinity. Now he 
played for them a barracks-room ballad, sung by a male 
chorus: 

The Duke of Bordeaux is his father's son . . . 

Robert recognized the transposition by Pierre Dae and 
Francis Blanche of the irreverent Restoration song, stepped 
up into an even more pungent modern version: 

Wiping his behind on the royal tapestries . . . 

His shirt collar open and a cashmere scarf around his neck, 
Olivier tossed the salad as he sang. Lydie stared in amaze- 
ment at this unpredictable husband who, when she first met 
him, dressed like Sir Anthony Eden and ate at only the most 
expensive restaurants. She felt as cheated as Gauguin's wife, 
Mette, when toward his thirtieth year her respectable stock- 
broker husband was transformed into an artist, with man- 
ners which he himself called those of a "rough sailor." 

"Miserable wife, pass me the porridge and ask them in 
the coatroom for another face with a less shocked expression 
than the one you're wearing!" 

Lydie was quite at a loss how to play the game. As for Juli- 
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ette, she winced every time she heard the phrase "Miserable 
wife/* "Miserable wife, cbme here and let me give you a 
kiss/* "Miserable wife, tell me about my sainted mother." 

Heedless of what anyone might be thinking, Olivier 
launched into another story. 

"I forgot to tell you about the Madwoman of Bruges. I 
met her on the train, coming from Brussels, I asked the con- 
ductor when we were due to arrive, and a well-dressed fifty- 
year-old woman said: *I can tell that you are French, and I 
should be happy to guide you/ The prospect wasn't very ex- 
citing, but I said to myself, Why not? The woman turned 
out to be very talkative. She'd had all sorts of trouble, in 
both wars* She'd taken part in the Resistance movement and 
they'd tried to poison her with cyanide. She was a widow 
and lived, for her health's sake, at Ostend. She was going to 
a hairdresser on the Market Place at Bruges. 'It's much gayer 
than Ostend/ she said, 'but I have to be careful/ I was 
bored and intrigued at the same time/* 

"All women seem to both bore and intrigue you/' put in 
Lydie. 

"Silence, miserable wifel . . . She had the best of inten- 
tions and showed me the sights much more quickly than a 
professional guide. She did scientific research, she told me, 
and was connected with the Langevins and the Curies. That 
put me on the alert, because she did seem to be the same 
type of woman as they. Well, we came to an undertaker's 
establishment on the Katelijnestraat you'll have to see 
that, Robert; it's in pure American style: 'You die, and well 
take care of the rest' and in answer to a merely polite 
question on my part she insisted on showing me *a sample of 
her work/ And what do you think it was? A notebook of ink 
blots! Just imagine the scene the undertaker's window, 
with its display of polished coffins, and the scholarly way she 
said: 'But of course, it's all quite clear. This is my coat of 
arms: Honor and Loyalty,' and she went on turning the 
pages. 'Here's where the King encouraged me to go on. You 
recognize the royal right hand, don't you, symbol of order 
and authority? The lion of Flanders, the desolate plain of 
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Waterloo. And here is my fate: an Academy in the shadow 
of the Throne. You can see now why I mustn't trust stran- 
gers. I'm in danger. They're trailing me. I go twice a week 
to see a film. That's how I get my secret orders, through the 
newsreel. It's all quite clear/ " 

His hearers were carried away by Olivier's gift for mimi- 
cry, and Fred whistled in admiration. 

"As she said, it was all quite clear," Olivier concluded. "I 
left her before the Market Place, where you and I were a 
while ago, Robert. She gave me her card, and I can show it 
to you. I wouldn't want you to miss this document. It's in the 
style of Captain Haddock." 

"Of course," said Robert. "Olivier lives on Tintin!" 

Olivier took the card out of his wallet and passed It 
around. 
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" 'First discoveries'!" exclaimed Olivier. "There's a phrase 
too original to be anything but her invention. It was then 
that I recalled a remark of hers to which I hadn't paid any 
attention on the train. She said there was nothing worth see- 
ing on the other side of the tracks, and the gabled building to 
which I was pointing was completely uninteresting: it was 
nothing but an insane asylum!" 

And he added, looking around the room: 

"Waiter, you old schizophrenic! You dishwater diver! 
We're dying of thirst/' 

"What you're driving at is this/' said Robert, "that there 
are just as many nuts outside as there are in/' 

"Exactly." 

Robert glanced at Juliette. She was looking uncertainly 
at the disordered table, the empty bottles, the Hushed cheeks 
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of Olivier and the Delvaux frescoes. Ever since their arrival 
she had been in the same uneasy state of mind. Pieter, Ber- 
nard and all the other inmates who did odd jobs around 
the place filled her with terror. Every quarter of an hour she 
went to see if Domino, who had been put to sleep in a room 
nearby, was still safely there. 

"Look here," said Olivier in a completely different tone 
of voice to Fred, "not only have you spread perturbation" 
he used another word which rhymed with this one 
"throughout this honorable hospital by your attentions to 
the nurses; you've upset my guests as well." 

"Me? What have I done now?" 

"Something for which you deserve to be hanged from the 
tallest tree of Mariakerke. You pissed in the snow!" 

"What? It's quite possible. I like to piss in the snow." 

"Why not?" said Metje. 

"Olivier," broke in Juliette, "you're drunk." 

"We are not drunk, my lady. Fred pissed in the snow in 
the presence of Madame Juliette Drouin and her daughter, 
Domino. And Madame Juliette Drouin took him for an ex- 
hibitionist." 

"This is all ridiculous," said Juliette. 

Robert was shaking with laughter. 

"Idiot!" said Juliette, venting her anger at Olivier by 
pinching her husband's arm. 

"I was very decent about it," said Fred. "I held my hand 
in front of me!" 

"The whole point is there," said Metje, titillated by the 
story. "Did he or didn't he hold out his hand?" 

"There, Juliette!" said Olivier. " 'That is the question/ 
If you don't answer well have to re-enact the crime." 

"I'm ready!" exclaimed Fred, getting up and starting to 
go over to one corner of the room. 

"That's enoughl" said Metje. "He's quite capable of do- 
ing it, the oaf/* 

Juliette stood up and threw her napkin onto the table. 

"You're disgusting, all of you," she said. "All men are dis- 
gusting." 
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"If a man pisses in public, it's a definite sign of perver- 
sion, is that it?" said Olivier. 

"Exactly. It's done with a purpose. . . . You fools! If a 
man had showed himself like that to you when you were 
seven years old, you'd think differently about it. That's what 
happened to me. In the Bois de Boulogne. And I'll never 
forget it. I hate you, I hate you!" 

She shook her hair, and her face took on the expression of 
a Japanese mask symbolic of anger. An unbearably painful 
memory had thrown her into a state of such genuine distress 
that they reluctantly cut short their joking. It had been a 
little rough, to be sure, but her tragic reaction was out of all 
proportion. 

"Please, Juliette," said Olivier. "No one meant to offend 
you." 

Juliette stood there uncertainly. As was often the case, she 
had a feeling that there was some private joke beyond her 
understanding, from which she was left out, and this was the 
cause of her frustration. 

"What do you know about that?" said Fred, suddenly awk- 
ward and blushing. 

Robert went over to Juliette and tried to make her sit 
down. But she resisted him with surprising strength and he 
had to give up. Only when the red-haired Lydie whispered 
a few words into her ear did Juliette comply with what was 
obviously the same suggestion. She sat for a few minutes with 
her head on her hands while the conversation was resumed. 
Then abruptly she looked up. The Japanese mask had disap- 
peared. She rose again and walked, in the manner of Del- 
vaux's sleepwalkers, into the room where Domino was sleep- 
ing. 

"I'm worried about her," Olivier said to Robert, manfully 
stifling a giant hiccough. "I knew she was a tigress," he 
said, "but I didn't realize how much of a one. Poor old Rob- 
ert!" 

"She's nervous/' said Metje. 

"And why shouldn't she be nervous?" put in Lydie. "I 
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wonder If you have any idea what a spectacle you are mak- 
ing/' 

Olivier made a mock bow. 

"Thank you," said Robert. "Of course it isn't like the 
tearoom of the Bon March^ or a Balmain fashion show/' 

"Robert's quite right," Olivier said brutally. "Ladies, you 
are really de trop." 

Lydie swept her crocodile lighter, compact, lipstick, cig- 
arette holder and Philip Morris cigarettes into her handbag 
and left the room. 

"Minus two!" said Olivier. 

They heard Lydie open the door of the room where Dom- 
ino was sleeping. From inside came the faint sound, like that 
of a fountain, of a woman weeping. Olivier switched on the 
tape recorder again and sang in accompaniment to it: 

"One day Sister Charlotte 
Tickled her . . . 

Metje ate and drank, without speaking. As for Fred, he 
wore a hangdog air, which Olivier noticed in spite of the fact 
that he was slightly drunk. 

"It's not your fault, really, you little ass/' he said, sipping 
his Decaf coffee. In this connection he remembered a comical 
experience. Between his pharmaceutical deals and his dab- 
bling in Buffets, he had visited Tunisia. One day, at the 
H6tel Transatlantique in Gabs, he had asked for a cup of 
Decaf. The waiter had been horrified. "Coffee without 
coffee? Impossible, my friend I" In this particular case, he had 
been forced to go without. He could not drink a cup of 
after-dinner coffee without paying for it with a sleepless night, 
in which his overcrowded past came back to haunt him. 

"To think that we're bothering our heads over such ab- 
surdities, when in Algeria a young girl has planted a bomb 
under the bench of some French parachutists and at the same 
time a French mayor has shot down a group of Arabs whom 
he merely suspected of being fellaghas! Both of them con- 
vinced that they were saving the world!" 

Fred smiled distractedly. 
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"You! 5 * said Olivier, who was just drunk enough to be un- 
usually clearheaded. "You don't give a damn about Algeria, 
I know. Let the French stew in their own juice. You don't 
care if your country has sold itself to the Americans, either. 
Just as long as you can have your little good times . . ." 

"Exactly/' said Fred with quiet obstinacy. "I don't give a 
damn about your war, your Resistance movement, your 
Algerians or your Hungarians either." 

Robert pricked up his ears. Things were beginning to go 
wrong. But he could not take his eyes off one of Delvaux's 
frescoes, where a procession of women in evening dresses 
seen from behind, with their backs bare all the way down to 
the end of the spine, were walking, preceded by their shad- 
ows, down a cobblestoned Roman road, punctuated with 
triumphal arches whose statues were dancing. 

"You don't give a damn about Van Welde, either, in spite 
of the fact that you're killing him." 

Fred made a vague gesture, as if to say: 

"I'm twenty-three years old; Suzy's a bitch and her hus- 
band is nutty. The world that's been left to us isn't any 
great shakes, and I have a perfect right to piss against a wall 
or on the snow, especially if I hold out my hand. For God's 
sake, why not?" 

Robert was alarmed by the suddenly exposed sourness of 
his relations with Juliette. They didn't understand each 
other; they didn't even speak the same language. A Chinese 
mandarin and a lady of the Incas. But what disturbed him 
most was the episode of the Bois de Boulogne, which Juliette 
had never before told him. It was obviously significant and 
revealing, and yet she had brought it out, almost defiantly, 
in front of perfect strangers. Which was more insulting: this 
sudden outburst or her previous silence? 
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Chapter 4 

"ROBERT/* said Olivier a little later, when he had 
calmed down, "you asked me what goes on in these sick 
minds. Here's something I recorded yesterday at Van 
Welde's bedside. It might interest you." 

He looked for a tape and put it on the machine. Van 
Welde's voice, run backward, was like the shrill chirp of a 
bird. Finally it descended to a normal pitch, and would have 
been easy to understand had it not been somewhat stifled. It 
was hard to tell whether this was the fault of the recording, 
the replaying or the patient's drugged condition. Robert sat 
with his elbows on his knees, straining to hear. 

"What is that you see, Mr. Van Welde?" 

Olivier' s voice came out of the recorder, although he was 
sitting silently in the room. With all his radio and television 
experience, Robert never failed to react to the anomaly of 
this situation. 
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"I see dogs," the patient replied. "They're biting. It isn't 
a good idea to let them run around free. I'm going to tell the 
captain. They're nipping at my legs. I've caught one of 
them, though. He's so small I can hold him in my hand." 

Van Welde's voice was slow and pained. Olivier's was com- 
pletely natural, except that the pitch was still high. 

"Are you sure they are dogs, Mr. Van Welde?" 

"Rats, they could be. Suzy mustn't find out that I'm here 
with the dog. I'd like some cigarettes, Doctor. I have to 
catch a train. Lucky that the war's nearly over. Fd like to go 
back to France with the girls. . . ." 

"Where are you, Van Welde?" Olivier's voice asked pa- 
tiently. 

"I don't know." 

Van Welde relapsed into incoherence, stammering a suc- 
cession of disconnected phrases. 

"Disgusting, I call it. ... Give those motors some wine 
. . . the dirty cheats . . . your slip, Suzy. . . . Exactly, 
Captain. . . . Oh, I beg your pardon, Doctor." 

"Come, Van Welde, you know where you are. Try a little 
harder." 

"Yes, sir. I see. I'm asleep in a waiting room. A Fritz came 
through the window and stretched out beside me. I never 
could stand those Fritzes. He's licking my fingers. That's all 
right, he's a dog. I'll have to cut off his head. There . . . he's 
stuck it back on and he's licking me again. I'll have to cut off 
my own head . . . I've got to know it all by heart for the in- 
spection. How much is it? Ten francs? I like little girls and 
trains better . . ." 

"Why trains, Van Welde?" 

The voice was that of a ghostly Olivier, the Olivier of the 
night, maneuvering as cautiously as a hypnotist. The listen- 
ers were very quiet, captured by the dramatic quality of the 
scene. 

"The trains are black, but there are too many of them. Too 
many dogs in the trains. They stink, and it's impossible to cut 
off all their heads, isn't it, Doctor? Not to mention the 
cats . . ." 
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"Are you asleep, Van Welde?" 

"Of course not, if I'm telling you there are dogs. Licking 
my hands, I told you. I must go now. I haven't shaved. I'm a 
sick man, I have a pain beside me, and I have to pass medical 
inspection/' 

"Where exactly is the pain, Van Welde? Where does it 
hurt you? I'm your friend, Van Welde/ 7 

With every question he repeated the name. 

"Right there. Beside me. I'm no fool. You can tell that 
from the way I'm jumping. There, you see! I'll cut off my 
fingers and have glass eyes . . ." 

And he went off into a series of hiccoughs and stifled 
groans. 

"I almost thought he was done for at that point," said 
the relaxed, flesh-and-blood Olivier, "but he had more to 
say. Your name is coming up, Fred, since you're involved in 
the whole thing." 

Fred grimaced when he heard his name pronounced by 
Van Welde's voice. 

"Suzy! You bitch! You like men with glass eyes, don't you? 
That bastard, Fred! Bitches, that's what these women are! 
Bitches, I tell you, Captain ..." 

"The end/' said Olivier, switching off the machine, "After 
that he went to sleep/' 

Fred laughed. Delvaux's naked women were inarching 
toward some far horizon, while in the background a train 
glided through the countryside. Van Welde's train, full of 
dogs and bitches and Fritzes. 

"I don't quite see the point," said Robert, 

"It's perfectly simple. Modern psychiatry agrees with 
Freud on the necessity of expression. Many neuroses are 
cured when the patient becomes aware of them. When a 
vaguely menacing memory takes definite shape, then it 
loses its terror. Just now, when Juliette told about the satyr 
in the Bois de Boulogne she was throwing a complex at you." 

"That much I could see." 

"And once more I had to take the rap!" put in Fred. 

"Exactly! Someone had to!" 
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"But I still don't understand the process of cure. How does 
it help a sick man to be told what he already knows is 
wrong?" 

"Nobody can say. Perhaps it's an exorcism of the infantile 
terrors of both the individual and the species. When a child 
claims to have seen a ghost and you persuade him it's only a 
moving curtain, then he's no longer afraid. When people 
found out that the phosphorescent lights they saw playing 
over graveyards were only exhalations of marsh gas, then 
they no longer imagined they were damned souls. . . /' 

Olivier's interest in this subject was sufficient to overcome 
the effects of his drinking. Robert could imagine him, in 
ten years, holding forth as a professor. Yes, he had found his 
vocation. 

"Psychoanalysis can't work unless analyst and patient have 
a good rapport" Olivier went on. 

"You mean, unless they are accomplices?" 

"Yes, accomplices in the search for the original trauma. 
Analysis achieves results only with people who aren't really 
very ill. As for the others who don't understand what is ex- 
pected of them, there are all sorts of ways to make them con- 
fess." 

"Exorcism, again?" 

"Exactly. Even the old-fashioned shock treatments ice- 
cold baths and shaking up in big barrels were intended to 
extract a confession. That is why, for so long, psychiatry was 
inquisitorial in character." 

"The witches of Salem, is that it?" 

"Yes. The patient who doesn't know what to respond has 
to have it dragged out of him. Electroshock is one method; 
chemical shock (popularly known as 'truth serum,' an in- 
exact description but an effective one) is another." 

Fred lit a cigarette. His fingers trembled, but he said 
nothing. Neither did Metje. 

"When shock treatment is ruled out, say by a heart con- 
dition, there's always hypnosis. Charcot still has his disciples, 
only they don't like to admit it. There are other methods, a 
little on the cheap side, in my opinion, such as 'psychodrama/ 
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In which the patient plays a pan in an Improvised play on a 
theme set by the doctor." 

"Never heard of it." 

"Neither have I," said Metje. 

"Well, the theme might be a burglary at the asylum. One 
fellow plays the role of head doctor, one that of police officer, 
others the various witnesses to the crime. Of all these one 
patient is under particular observation. Sometimes, in the 
course of the drama, he confesses. 9 ' 

"Wonderful!" said Robert. 

"Let's not exaggerate. It's been known to work, with chil- 
dren and adolescents- With adults, it's hardly been tried/* 

Olivier poured himself a glass of wine and drained it. 
When he was angry or excited he spoke very fast and stut- 
tered, but now he was cool and calm. In the course of this 
preposterous dinner, which had begun like a students* rag, 
he had steadily grown in stature, while Fred had got himself 
into a state of increasing irritation. 

"Here's a psychodrama story for you, from a home for 
juvenile delinquents, There was a boy who wouldn't open 
his mouth, and it took a play to unlock him. He was given the 
role of a violinist, and in the middle of an act he ran off stage 
with his violin. After searching the whole house one of the 
teachers found him crying beside an open furnace in the 
cellar. Nothing but the charred frame of the violin was left. 
Sobbing, he made a clean breast of it. For years he had 
wanted a violin, and when he graduated from grade school 
his father reluctantly fulfilled the promise to buy him one. 
But after a couple of days he couldn't stand the sound and 
took it away. The injustice of this act drove the boy into him- 
self. He became a firebug, and as such fell into the hands of 
the children's court." 

Metje listened with obvious interest. 

"Too bad we haven't got any technique like that here," 
she said. 

Olivier poured himself another glass of wine, and Fred 
drummed with his fingers on the table. 
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"What about your recording of Van Welde?" asked Rob- 
ert* 

"That's what you call a waking dream. The doctor sits be- 
side a sleeping patient and talks very gently to him until he 
replies. He's still sleeping, but he talks. . . ." 

"That's all rubbish!" said Fred abruptly. "Any country 
doctor could have picked out the symptoms of delirium. The 
cats and dogs and little animals . . . That's been common 
knowledge for a century. What's so interesting about your 
Van Welde?" 

Olivier paled and his voice took on a metallic ring. 

"What bothers you, Fred, is that he should have pro 
nounced Suzy's name. After all, he's her husband. And a fel- 
low that fought in the war. Not a brat like yourself, brought 
up on vitamins and fruit juices!" 

"Don't bring Suzy into it," said Metje. "I work with her 
every day and I know her worth. She's not only an excellent 
nurse; she's a good sport as well." 

But it was too late to stem the storm. Olivier was purple 
with anger and Fred, looking guilty and resentful, moved 
to the counterattack. 

"To hell with all you war heroes!" he shouted. "It's not 
my fault if I was born in 1932! What are you going to do 
about it?" 

He stared pitilessly at the signs of intoxication on his el- 
der's face. ("He's next door to an alcoholic. A pretty liver 
he must have!") The trouble with Du Roy was that he 
couldn't tolerate the idea that a whole new generation had 
grown up since the war and didn't give a damn about it. 

Two skeletons disputing a herring, thought Robert, mind- 
ful of the house of Ensor. 

"It's not just that you've behaved like a little rotter with 
Suzy," Olivier continued. "It's because you're a bastard all 
along the line. Like a lot of your contemporaries you throw 
responsibility for everything on your elders. And you don't 
understand a thing about the world in which you're living. 
I don't care about Suzy, or Van Welde, either " 



"I do/* interrupted Robert, who also had drunk too much 
of the Dalmatian wine. 

"Drop It, Robert," said Olivier. "Van Welde's another 
story. I'm concerned with Fred, Fred, you're a typical exam- 
ple of our Western degeneration, a typical rat, running away 
from it all OE a scooter. Yes, you were brought up on shots 
of this and shots of that; you're the apple of your parents* 
eye. Just look at yourself in the mirror. You're a slimy worm, 
with big, melting eyes. You grew up out of the war like a 
toadstool out of a ditch filled with dead bodies. And all the 
time, whether it's from Suzy, or Van Welde, or Aygue- 
sparse s or our beloved administrative director or myself, 
you're running away. Your skin is so delicate that you have 
to use that 'extia-smooth-and-satiny* toilet paper they're al- 
ways singing a song about on the Brussels radio. (By the way, 
I must make you a present of some, Metje; no offense in- 
tended; it's a triumph of Western luxury.) You think your 
skin is very precious, don't you, Fred? But it's only a bag of 
bones and shit." 

Fred only made a face. When would he and his contem- 
poraries ever hear the end of the massacres and tortures of 
the century's two wars? Of the one-legged poilus of 1914, of 
the betrayed and embittered conscripts of 1939, of the ruth- 
less Resistance fighters? When, oh when? Fred frowned, 
but he was no longer angry. He simply failed to understand. 
Decidedly there was an abyss between his generation and the 

one before. 

"You're absolutely d-d-d-disgusting," insisted Olivier. 
"Here we are in the age of television, abstract painting, Con- 
crete music, functional houses, conquered diseases, like tu- 
berculosis, the great killer of days gone by. ... We hear 
that acquired characteristics may be transmitted by heredity, 
we open the heart and operate on it. There's no definite 
meaning any more to the word 'death/ which used to be a 
cardinal point of our semantics . . ." 

He interrupted his stuttering outburst with prolonged 
clearing of his throat. 

"It's the age of cybernetics, you little jackass, of non-Eu- 
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clidean geometry, of interplanetary travel, of the liquids 
tion of capitalism, the transformation of communism, . . . 
Everything's moving at a speed at which it never moved be- 
fore. Everywhere there are changes, false departures, up- 
heavals. . . . And you, you little son of a fat Belgian burgo- 
master, all you can think of are the legs of a little bitch who 
has opened them as many times as an oyster breathes 
through its shell. , . . Tell me, did you ask for a numbered 
ticket the first time you laid her?" 

Fred stiffened and grew pale. But there was no stopping 
Olivier. Wine, like the shock treatments of which he had 
spoken, had lifted the lid off his repression. 

"You're thinking of your medical license, your brand-new 
office, your wealthy women neurotics. Because, Robert, this 
boy is going to open a small, high-priced, private sanitarium 
in the best section of Brussels. Oh, hell be a solid citizen and 
taxpayer, sitting on his uninflated currency. Just don't talk to 
him about the war! Prison and concentration camps, de- 
portees and gas chambers ... all those things are in very 
bad taste. Tell me about the mambo, baby! . . . Fred, you're 
a minus number!" 

Robert listened in amazement. Was this inflamed Olivier, 
the nobleman, the adventurer, the black marketeer, the 
dealer in penicillin and paintings, now dedicated to the im- 
possibly demanding task of healing the insane? 

Fred was half touched by the pathos and sincerity of his 
older colleague's peroration and ashamed that he should 
have addressed him so roughly a few minutes before. 

"You're very hard, Olivier," he said apologetically. "I 
have my doubts, you know." 

"To the extent of wondering whether one of your girl 
friends is jealous enough to throw vitriol in your face, that's 
alll" countered Olivier. 

Olivier was drunk with alcohol and indignation, with the 
memory of the vintages of Dordogne in 1943-44. Robert 
knew this, because in his own mouth there was still the 
taste of the brandy spiked with ether which had been dis- 
tributed to the troops at Haguelein-le-Haut in 1939. But 
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his recollections sank swiftly back into the unconscious and 
did not, at this moment, harass him, 

"This pretty little world of ours is hanging on a single 
thread," Olivier went on. "Can anyone be so unenlight- 
ened as not to see that for the first time in history man is up 
against forces of his own creation, over which he has no con- 
trol?" 

"The trouble in Hungary, for instance/' said Fred. 

"I won't have you talk to me about Hungary/' retorted 
Olivier, "I suppose you think the Russians actually enjoyed 
stepping in, that they sang gay marching songs! You poor 
fooll It's no business of yours. Leave it to those who did some- 
thing to prevent the world from getting into this pickle, even 
if they were, and still are, mistaken. You think the Russians 
enjoy running down Hungarian boys with their tanks, do 
you? That's another bourgeois Brussels idea. Let the Rus- 
sians and the Hungarians settle it between them. Well, they 
bleed, but they bleed red. If you were ever to bleed, you'd 
bleed black. You're rotten inside!" 

He coughed until he was purple in the face and then con- 
tinued: 

"You're living in 1850, idiot! Electronic brains are able 
to make calculations more complex than those which man 
has mastered in thirty centuries of mathematics. The atom 
produces a chain reaction of unpredictable duration. . . . 
And you, my friend, are debating whether to give up the 
long-lasting but shopworn charms of a silly Suzy. . . . But 
then she's only a woman. . . The universe which is open- 
ing up before us calls for a whole new scale of values. Man 
was lacking one dimension, and so he got to work on space 
curves, general semantics, the cyclical theory of history, the 
biology of Lysenko and psychosomatic medicine! And you 
are wondering whether your father will finance your bor- 
dello for snob complexes! It's a crime! Our world is the most 
exciting place you can imagine, a place where two and two 
really add up to nothing but four; the moon is within 
reach, . . ." 
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His words came tumbling out, but not fast enough to keep 
up with the impulsion alcohol had given his thoughts. 

"Here we are, counting the blows, trying to follow the 
scientists' blindman's buff, wondering if the planet is going 
to blow up in our faces, whether we'll lose the power to have 
children or whether we'll give birth to a race of supermen 
who will have advanced a mutation beyond us ... whether 
the boys and girls \ve see on the street will master the mis- 
chief or be killed by it, whether they will visit the moon. 
And you have to make off with my scooter, simply in order 
to run away from a skirt that mistook you for a man. A man, 
eh? More like a worm. . . ." 

"Come, come," said Metje. 

Fred stood up. He could take no more. 

"Enough!" he exclaimed. "You are brilliant, I grant you, 
Du Roy, but if you stay here much longer, it won't be as a 
member of the staff." 

"Good!" exclaimed Olivier. "At last a masculine reaction!" 
And he hit Fred with his fist, squarely on the chin. 

The young man toppled over backward, upsetting the 
serving table. It all happened in the space of a second, but 
the overturned table was suggestive of violence and blood- 
shed. Olivier leaped after Fred, wild-eyed, and seemed to be 
going for his throat when he stopped and stared at his own 
hand, so sadly that Robert realized that it must have made 
just such a gesture before. Firmly he took hold of Olivier's 
wrist, and Olivier did not oppose him. 

"These young idiots disgust me," he murmured. "We 
can't expect such bastards to make the world a decent place 
to live in." 

Fred looked at him with a dazed expression. He couldn't 
understand what it was Olivier had against him. Or the skill, 
which might have been that of a professional holdup man, 
with which he had given him so clean a blow on the chin. 
Gingerly he rubbed it with one hand. 

"You see," said Olivier sadly, "young men who believe 
only in social security and electric refrigerators, who live in 
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identical houses and embrace their wives after they've spent 
the evening watching television. . . . It's the vast number of 
them that puts us Into such a state of anxiety, Robert. This 
boy, for instance, has already worked out the fee for his con- 
sultations and the dowry he expects from his wife* He's got 
a double chin on order, and ten years from now hell be 
taking medicine for his liver. When we were twenty years 
old, the bourgeoisie was behind us. But now it's everywhere. 
Especially straight ahead, among the very young. How it all 
stinks!" 

There was a silence, pregnant with contradiction and 
despair. Just then the telephone rang. Fred started to go for- 
ward, but hesitated when he saw Olivier pick up the receiver. 

<4 Yes, sir/' Olivier said laconically. He hung up and turned 
toward Robert. "Ayguesparse has asked me to go see Van 
Welde," he explained. 

**May I come along?'* 

"Yes." 

"Perhaps I should come too/' Fred put in. 

There was an enormous amount of good will in this sug- 
gestion, the good will of a bewildered, penitent child. Fred 
stood against the wall painted by Delvaux, and behind him 
one of the life-size female sleepwalkers smiled mysteriously. 
The contrast between the three-dimensioned young man and 
the flat fresco brought out, quite accidentally, the symbolical 
significance o the artist's creation. He was the eternal youth, 
puzzled by the mysteries of human fate, and she was the 
ancient goddess Isis, the predecessor of the Virgin Mary, Isis 
unveiled and shown in her true colors, the tutelary deity of 
this place, goddess of being and nonbeing, 

Fred stood there with dangling arms, quite unconscious 
of his relationship with the sphinx behind him. But he 
showed no resentment or ill humor, only a vague sort of re- 
gret. 

"Oh no," said Olivier, suddenly sober. "Just clear out and 
go to bed. This place may be a circus, but it isn't a Punch- 
and-Judy show!" 
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Chapter 5 



IN THE confinement of his bed, Van Welde 
looked more than ever like a trapped rodent, ready to bite 
the hand of anyone that came near. Robert was suddenly 
struck by the realization that the fellow was dangerous be- 
cause he was afraid. 

Ayguesparse had resumed the dialogue whose substance 
would little by little fill up the patient's file, assuming the 
proportions of an epic novel. Doctors, lawyers and police- 
men all practice the novelist's art, and Ayguesparse was en- 
gaged in carrying hundreds of novels to a resolution. 

"I've asked Madame Van Welde to come in," he said to 
Olivier, "somewhat reluctantly, I must admit, because I'm 
afraid of his breaking down. Especially with that heart . . ." 

He turned, smiling, to the patient. 

"Monsieur Van Welde, you're not exactly glad to see us, 
I know. But you must promise me to be on your best be- 



havior with your wife. Otherwise 1 can't let her In. Is that 
clear?" 

A mass of wrinkles spread over Van Welde's face. 

"Ill be good as gold/* he said,, half humorously. 

"You're not In such bad shape* Shaving has spruced you 
up, and you're looking quite presentable/* 

Then he added, to Olivier and Robert: 

"Ever since he's known his wile was coming, our friend 
has been restless and sulky." 

"Where can she be, the bitch?" grumbled Olivier. 

"He'd begun to eat and asked for some good tobacco. 
Now he won't touch a thing. Just like a sulky child . . . but 
a child of forty/' 

There was some commotion in the hall, a timid rap on 
the door and a voice saying: "Knock harder, Madame Van 
Welde/' followed by two louder raps. 

"Come in!" 

With a pale, strained face and dilated pupils, Van Welde 
waited for Suzy to appear. Shopworn, as Olivier had de- 
scribed her, but still attractive, she stood hesitantly in the 
doorway, her eyes traveling from Van Welde to Ayguesparse, 
to Olivier, to Robert and back to Van Welde. 

"Well/ 1 she said quietly. 

Van Welde made a gesture of helpless submission to fate. 
Suzy shrugged her shoulders and took a few short steps 
forward, 

"It was a mean trick," she added. 

She seemed definitely younger than he, well-groomed for 
her class, with her blond hair cut in bangs over her forehead 
and falling loosely over her shoulders, full lips and breasts 
sculpted by a sweater. Olivier pushed a chair toward her and 
she sat down on the edge, as if aware that she was only mak- 
ing a visit. She breathed hard, through her nose, her chest 
rising and falling. She was the guilty one, and yet Van Welde 
looked like a schoolboy caught at wrongdoing. She stared at 
the three men, hoping, no doubt, that they would go away. 
Then, giving up this idea, she bit her lip and said in a more 
imperious manner: 
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"Well, Sibastien . . . ?" 

Van \Velde turned his head aside but continued to look at 
her. Robert had a feeling that he had lost the game. His at- 
tempted suicide had only been a desperate effort to escape 
from this bloodsucker with the overly red lips and shadowed 
eyes, with the body so obviously provocative in spite of the 
chastely long-sleeved sweater. Van Welde drew his hand 
from under the sheets and held it out to her. She started to 
pout, then took it and stroked it. An onrush of memories 
made her sigh. 

"You know what's the trouble/' said Van Welde. 

And yet there was a current of tenderness between them. 
They had lived through too many hopes and snatches of 
happiness, too many disappointments and capitulations, to 
be easily pulled apart. 

"Yes, you know what's the trouble," Van Welde repeated 
angrily. 

"But whose fault is it?" she countered, quick to modify 
her tactics to match his, like a veteran of the war between the 
sexes. Not only did she dominate him, but she was cleverer 
and above him on the social ladder. 

"It's your fault," he said plaintively. "I've been faithful 
as a dog, I have." 

Emotion caused him to lapse into dialect. Once more Rob- 
ert had the highly disagreeable feeling that he had seen him 
somewhere before, with the same teary, beaten-down ex- 
pression. 

"Why did you have to do it, Sbastien?" 

"Because you're going away. I don't want you to go, you 
know that. I can't live without you." 

No phrase could have been more commonplace than this 
last one. And yet it was somehow touching, on the lips of a 
man who had actually risked death to show that he meant it. 
Robert thought back to the actual risk and weighed its seri- 
ousness in his mind. Fifty pills were obviously a few too 
many! Had Van Welde realized that such an excess might 
actually be his salvation? After all, people read about doses 
and overdoses every day in the papers. Wasn't it a distinct 
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possibility that Van Welde had played his last trump, that 
he had tried to blackmail Suzy with his death? Who can tell 
how much a man who kills himself for love really wants to 
go on living? Don't women slit their veins in the bathtub, 
when they are almost sure that someone is going to come 
along and ind them? 

The three men did not stir. Olivier was sober and ironical, 
his quarrel with Fred forgotten, while Robert rubbed his 
gloved right hand with the left one. Van Welde and his wife 
seemed to ignore their presence, 

"Whose fault is it, then?" Suzy insisted. 

"Yours! Yours! Fd never have been unfaithful to you, and 
you know it/' 

"You paid no attention to me. And you want me to believe 
there was nobody else, is that it?** 

"There wasn't, there wasn't!" He repeated every phrase 
obstinately. 

"Weil, I went to bed with some men. , . /' 

"With Fred!" 

"Yes, with Fred. And with others." 

"I don't care about the others. I don't want you to go to 
bed with those damned doctors/ 1 

Ayguesparse cleared his throat. But Van Welde wasn't 
trying to be offensive; he simply didn't see him. Olivier 
looked uncomfortable, in fact annoyed. Yes, he'd laid her too, 
no doubt about it. 

"I don't love them, idiot!" 

"But you go to bed with them! You take off all your clothes. 
And that's more than you ever did with me!" 

He looked as if he were about to cry. His face was damp 
and sticky, and his lips blue and swollen. He beat his 
clenched fists on the mattress, like a spoiled child, a vicious 
child in the body of an unattractive adult. If he were standing 
up, Robert wondered, would I recognize him? Meanwhile 
Suzy had taken his hand. She explained to him, soothingly: 

"I was faithful to you in the beginning." 

"Nurses are a bunch of whores!" 

"That's a silly thing to say. Was it my fault that you were 



always drinking? And when you drink, you're no good at 
anything else." 

"Me, no good?" 

"You're no good when you drink, and you're always 
drinking." 

The gentleness of her manner contrasted with the harsh- 
ness of her words. She stroked his perspiring forehead, and 
he began to kiss first the back and then the palm of her hand. 
He breathed heavily, and she gave a deep, yielding sigh. 
Beneath the sweater, her nipples were visibly rising. The 
little slut! thought Robert. 

"There, there! Calm yourself/' said Suzy. 

She looked like a mate for rough men, and it was obvious 
that with this immature little specimen she had had to play 
the role of a mother. 

"You did go to bed with them, you admit it," he sniffled. 

"Well, you have to remember I have my needs as a 
woman!" 

A few years before, Robert had worked on a series of "his- 
torical trials" to be presented on television. One of these, 
never actually used, was that of Madame Steinheil, the mis- 
tress of President Flix Faure, unjustly accused of the mys- 
terious murder of her husband and mother. Robert remem- 
bered reading that at one point of the trial she had told of 
having concealed from everyone, particularly from her 
daughter, her "needs as a woman." Suzy must suffer from 
the same thing, only much more acutely. Curiously he ex- 
amined her swollen lips, quivering nostrils, teary eyes and 
floating hair. Suzy Van Welde was sexually unsatisfied, prob- 
ably a nymphomaniac. 

"I couldn't help it," she said, still holding Van Welde's 
hand. 

"Little bitch!" he said, almost tenderly. 

He threw back his head and breathed hard, causing his 
Adam's apple to move up and down. Olivier started to get 
up, but Ayguesparse held him back. 

"Looks bad, Chief," murmured Olivier. 

"No. Just wait and see." 
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And sure enough Van Welde quieted down. There was 
real sadness in Suzy's face, In spite of the perpetually happy 
air which the roundness of her dimpled cheeks lent it. She 
had a weakness for this man* perhaps a residue of love. 
She was at the same time touched and embarrassed. If there 
had been no audience she would have got undressed, slipped 
into the bed beside him and cradled him until she had 
aroused a male reaction, insufficient, however, to satisfy her. 
To the onlookers the scene was decidedly uncomfortable; it 
put them in the posture of peeping Toms. 

"Well, if that's it. . . ." said Van Welde. 

"It's nothing new!'* 

"If that's the way it is, yon shouldn't have come back." 

"But you begged me to. You said you were going to kill 
yourself. With your army revolver." 

Robert's face contracted, although this last statement did 
not in the least regard him. The woman had spoken quite 
matter-of-factly about the gun. But it was true, then, that 
this miserable excuse for a man had fought in the war. More 
than ever Robert felt that some plot was closing in around 
him. When he appealed to reason the feeling disappeared, 
but it lurked in the background, waiting for reason to sub- 
side, and then came to the surface again, more obsessively 
than ever. 

Suzy looked over at the doctors and sighed. She had ivory- 
colored pockets under her eyes, which in no way detracted 
from her prettiness but gave her a somewhat sickly air. 

"Doctor, I did what I could," she said defensively. "I knew 
he might do something silly. I hid the pills and had no idea 
he knew where they were. But he must have been watching. 
Oh, and I hid his revolver, too." 

"So you're the one that took it, are you? You took my gun!" 

Van Welde's eyes were hard and staring, and his voice was 
shrill with anger. 

"I told you a hundred times I didn't want anyone to touch 
my gun. I fought with that revolver, yes, and killed with it, 
too. You know that. But I found it! It was up in the attic, in- 
side the mannequin my mother used for dressmaking. You're 



a smart one, all right, but I'm smarter! Bitches they are, all 
these women!" 

His eyes gleamed and he moved a clenched fist threaten- 
ingly toward her. 

"S^bastien!" she exclaimed. 

Once more Olivier started to intervene, and once more 
Ayguesparse held him back. Suzy was staring hard at Van 
Welde, and before her stare he went to pieces. He crumpled 
up on the pillow and moaned: 

"My gun! My gun!" 

But the touch of the pillow stiffened his resolution. Prop- 
ping himself up on one elbow he started to talk again, like a 
bad actor, in a low, almost unintelligible voice. 

"I thought my mother had taken it. But it was you." 

"It was for your own good/' 

"Van Welde," Ayguesparse interrupted. 

Van Welde started. He had forgotten that the doctors 
were there. 

"Van Welde, when you made your attempt at suicide, had 
you reobtained possession of the gun?" 

Suzy was the first to perceive the significance of the ques- 
tion. She started to motion to her husband that he should 
make no reply, but a severe look from Ayguesparse re- 
strained her. Van Welde saw nothing. He was wrapped up in 
Suzy, the beloved bitch. 

"Yes," he said, passing his hand over his forehead. "Four 
days before. I don't want anyone to touch my revolver. I 
don't want my mother to know. . . . Has anyone told her 
what happened?" 

"We wired her that you were ill. That's all." 

"Thank you, Doctor," said Van Welde, with a look of relief 
on his face. "That was the right thing to do. You won't ever 
tell her, will you?" 

"That depends on your conduct, Van Welde. If you don't 
behave, I'll have to let her know." 

"I'll behave, Doctor. It's all over now, and I'll never do it 
again." 

He talked like a bad boy thrown out of school on account 
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of some petty crime. Shaking his head and going from one 
trite phrase to another he went on: 

"I wouldn't want my mother to know I'd tried to do away 
with myself, Doctor. She wouldn't understand. I got the 
military medal in the war, you know, and my mother would 
say a soldier should never surrender. She wouldn't know what 
It was all about, my mother!" 

'"Watch out!" whispered Olivier. "He's putting on an act." 

"I was happy during the war/'' Van Welde was saying. "My 
officers said I had guts. And I did, too. I wasn't afraid to kill 
a. German with my own hand. I mowed plenty of those Ger- 
mans down, I can tell you!" 

He was more unpleasant than ever, but doubtless his story 
was true. The poor worm had never been happy except dur- 
ing the war, when he had killed* 

"Corporal Van Welde/' he added. "A citation on the order 
of the day! 

"All right, all right/* Ayguesparse mumbled. 

Robert was sorry to hear him cut short Van Welde's divaga- 
tions. They were fascinating to him. But perhaps Van 
Welde would go on, regardless. No, he was looking at Suzy. 
He was looking at Suzy's breasts. 

"You see!" she put in. "That's the kind of a man he is; he 
isn't good for anything but killing. . . . S^bastien, your war 
stories are an awful bore!" 

The story of the Van Welde marriage was all too clear, a 
very mediocre affair built on drunkenness and abdication 
and vague resentments, a sordid struggle with undertones of 
love, between an all too easygoing girl and a subnormal 
man unable to affirm his virility except when he had a gun 
in his hand. Against a background of mining towns and hos- 
pital wards, to an accompaniment of bacon grease and disin- 
fectant. . . . Robert was fascinated, without knowing why. 
How could his feelings be involved in such a sordid tragedy? 

"That's enough/" said Ayguesparse. "A first visit shouldn't 
be too long. Monsieur Van Welde, your wife will come 
again tomorrow/' 
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"Do you promise, Doctor?" asked Van Welde, like a child 
fearful of being told a lie. 

"I promise." 

"Will you be back, Suzy?" Van Welde implored her. 

"If the doctor says so. But you must be sure to behave/' 

"I will, Suzy. Give me a kiss." 

This was the moment for which he had been waiting all 
along. She pulled his head against her breast, with her hair 
tumbling down over him; then she raised his chin and kissed 
his lips and forehead. The kiss was so long that Van Welde's 
legs began to move under the sheet. 

"Sbastien!" she murmured, running her lips over his 
face. If I were to put a love scene like that on T.V. they'd 
throw me out, Robert reflected. 

The doctors were obviously ill at ease. Robert's profes- 
sional curiosity gave way to embarrassment, and he looked 
away. Suzy's face was pathetic, impure and, in its own way, 
almost beautiful. When Robert stood up and looked at her 
again, she was smoothing her skirt, as if she had actually been 
making love a minute before, without even taking off her 
clothes. There were some excuses for Fred's behavior! They 
left the room, with Ayguesparse bringing up the rear. 

"You've promised to co-operate, Van Welde," he called 
back from the door. 

S^bastien did not reply. His colorless eyes were suffused 
with tears. 

"Come along, Madame Van Welde," said Ayguesparse. 
"Our job isn't over/' 
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$ Chapter 6 



THEY walked briskly through the halls, with 
their footsteps ringing on the tile floors. Suzy Van Welde, 
impeded by her high heels, trotted along behind Aygue- 
sparse. At last they came to the office where Olivier and the 
administrative director had argued about her. The room 
was empty. A light outside fell on the geometric outline of a 
whitewashed brick wall. Ayguesparse picked up Van Welde's 
file, took off his glasses and raised his red-rimmed eyes. 

"Sit down/' he said. "There are a few questions I'd like to 
ask you. Is your . . . husband always so excitable on the 
subject of the war?" 

"Oh yes, Doctor. Often he's worse than the way you saw 
him. Sometimes, when we're in France, he'll pick a fight in a 
caf. I don't know why it riles him so. He has it in for the 
Reds, and sometimes they beat him up. He's not easy to get 
along with, I can tell you," 
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''And afterwards, does he beat you?" 

She shook her head. 

"He beats you,'* affirmed Ayguesparse, ignoring her de- 
nial. 

"No. Well . . . yes. But I don't let him do it." 

"Does his mother know?" 

"She hates me/' 

"I was sure of that. Now, look here. There are two prob- 
lems, which you are to keep quite separate in your mind. 
The first is to put him back on his feet. Quite a job, because 
he's an alcoholic." 

"Oh, he doesn't drink so terribly much. I've seen far 
heavier drinkers than he." 

"No doubt. But alcohol and epilepsy don't mix well. 
That's the first problem. If he dies, there won't be any sec- 
ond. Would you like to be a widow, Madame Van Welde?" 

"How can you ask such a thing, Doctor? I'm really very 
fond of Sbastien." 

" 'Really? But you got a divorce. That shows you'd had 
enough." 

"I'm fond of him, and I've had enough, too. Yes, there are 
moments when I wish he were out of the way. You can see for 
yourself that he's quite impossible. I couldn't go on like that." 

"I appreciate your frankness, Madame Van Welde. You'd 
like to be rid of him and yet you hide his pills and his re- 
volver. Your conscience is at rest." 

"Oh, well!" said Suzy disarmingly, as if she were trying to 
think what, in the light of a normal conscience, she might 
have done wrong. "That's another story." 

"You remind me of a song by Stphane Golmann," put in 
Olivier. "It's about a man and his conscience and a bottle of 
Beaujolais. In the end his conscience drinks up the wine." 

Suzy gave a faint smile. She understood. More than ever 
it was obvious that she was of a class far above Van Welde's. 
This must have been a factor in their inability to get along. 
In spite of himself, Ayguesparse smiled too. 

"You're incorrigible, Du Roy. You're afflicted with perma- 
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ncnt verbal delirium, and there's no telling where it will lead 
you/* 

"I beg your pardon, sit." 

"No, no. Stay just the way you are; that is, except with 
the patients! If anyone needs a sense of humor, it's a psy- 
chiatrist," 

"And a soldier/*' retorted Olivier. 

"Right! . . Now, Madame Van Welde. The second 
problem is more serious. If he lives, what are you going to 
do?" 

She clasped her hands. Their firmness and obvious pro- 
fessional skill contrasted with the yielding softness of her 
body. 

""Let me bring out one detail/ 1 Ayguesparse went on. 
"Have you any idea why your husband, or ex-husband, tried 
to kill himself with barbiturates instead of with his be- 
loved revolver? He had found it, we know. . . . You didn't 
like it when we quizzed him on that." 

Just exactly the question which Robert had wanted to ask! 

"I don't know/' said Suzy. 

"Make an effort. You understand mental illness. You un- 
derstand Van Welde. No one is better equipped to know/* 

"Perhaps because the revolver is sacred to him/* 

Ayguesparse's blue eyes sparkled. He rubbed the lids with 
the tips of his fingers. 

"Then it should have been the other way around. If the 
revolver was sacred, then logically he should have sacrificed 
himself with it, that is, if . . ." 

"If what?" 

They were all thinking the same thing. 

"If he had really wanted to die, is that what you mean?" 
said Suzy, as if she were answering the question on an oral 
exam. 

"Exactly! He's a good soldier with a citation and a medal 
to show for it. If such a soldier comes to the conclusion that 
his wife is a bitch, hell use the same weapon to kill him- 
self that he used on his enemies. That's the dramatic setup. 
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You must understand, Madame, that I'm just trying to put 
myself in his shoes. And he has a flair for drama. He's a real 
actor." 

"That's true," murmured Suzy. 

"You too!" 

"Oh?" 

"Yes. Not that it matters. I'm looking for clues, and Fm 
quite sure that you have them. Do you know what brought 
on the crisis? I mean the decision to kill himself. The last 
straw that broke the camel's back ..." 

"That I think I do know. We've been divorced for two 
weeks, as I remember." 

"Yes." 

"Well, the day before yesterday evening I was at La Belle 
fitoile . . ." 

"Ah!" 

"I was dancing. I was quite free, after all . . ." 

Ayguesparse did not pick up the challenge in these last 
words. 

"At a certain moment I saw Sbastien there, near the bar. 
At first I didn't move. Then I told myself it would be better to 
speak to him. When I had finished the dance, I went over, but 
he had gone. Only his cup was there, and it reeked of under- 
the-counter gin. I asked about my husband ... my ex-hus- 
band . . . and Fernand told me he had gone away. I went to 
look for him outside, but there wasn't a soul in sight. He 
might have been hiding behind a truck. But it was freezing, 
and I didn't want to kick the bucket/' 
(A touch of vulgarity.) 

"So you went back inside and started dancing again . . ." 
said Ayguesparse. 

"Yes, but I couldn't put my mind on it." 

"It didn't require much mind, surely. . . ." Then, re- 
turning to the subject, he added: "At what time did he make 
his attempt?" 

"Two hours later." 

"Two hours?" 



"Ye$, Doctor." 

"I haven't asked with whom you were dancing, Madame 
Van Welde." 

M I really couldn't tell you/* 

'"Let's say It was Alfred Dubecque and leave it at that." 

She had the decency to blush, and Robert gave her credit 
for it. 

"I see. No doubt your husband was waiting outside, hidden 
behind a truck. Of course, eventually you did come out and 
goaway . . ." 

"Yes, when the dancing was over. I went away ... on 
Fred's scooter." 

**My scooter!" put in Olivier. "The son of a bastard! The 
Iconoclast! The anthropophagist!" 

Ayguesparse made a gesture of impatience. There were 
times when Olivier's verbal virtuosity was annoying. And he 
was intent upon fathoming the motivation of a suicide, some- 
thing far more complex than that of a murder. 

'That scooter probably saved your lives/' he observed, 
"yours and Fred's. Probably you don't know that they found 
^?our husband's revolver in his pocket when they undressed 
him at the hospital/ 1 

"Oh!" 

"In other words, he had it on him when he was watching 
you dance." 

Suzy was stricken with retrospective fear. 

"Oh!" she said again, and then: "Perhaps it would have 
been better that way." 

She was a naughty girl, Suzy, but not a bad woman. 

"He came pretty close to being a widower. Just a little 
more will. . . . But when he didn't have the courage to shoot 
you he went home and commited suicide. But not with the 
gun. You understand that, don't you?" 

"No, Doctor," 

"Of course you do." 

"Do I?" 

"Just listen to me. Guns have a way of being conclusive. 
And S<bastien preferred pills. First, because they're more 



agreeable than a bullet in the brain, and second because 
there's always a chance they won't work. And in this case 
they didn't. So I'm right, am I not?" 

"You must be right, Doctor. Yes, it is like Sibastien to act 
that way." 

"And like many other cases, where you can't tell whether 
the sufferer will turn his violence against himself or against 
others/* 

"An excellent analysis/' said Olivier. 

Robert could not take his eyes off Suzy. Underneath the 
erotic aura which she shed, quite involuntarily, around her, 
she was an average, slightly worn woman, soon to be gray- 
haired and wrinkled and settled down. Five more years, at 
the outside, and such adventures would be over. She would 
be an excellent nurse, remarry and make her second husband 
very happy on leftovers! 

"There's one more thing that has to be done," said Aygue- 
sparse, "in regard to the immediate future. Madame Van 
Welde I've always called you that and may as well con- 
tinue you've been first-rate, from the very beginning, on 
the job. It's just that you have too strong an attraction for 
the opposite sex. . . . But I've defended you against 
Hooten, who's wanted for some time to get rid of you/' 

"After I turned down his proposition! It was over at Os- 
tend . . /' 

"Last summer, at the Kursaal, is that right?" 

Her mouth dropped open. The full lips were pale inside, 
and their expression ingenuously obscene. Robert quite 
easily reconstructed the whole miserable story. He could see 
her washing the medical odor off her hands, leaving the asy- 
lum, getting into Hooten's two-toned American car, sipping 
a drink on the crowded Promenade and then going to din- 
ner. Over the dessert, no doubt, Hooten had dropped his 
fatherly air and come out with what he was after. Knowing 
her free-and-easy ways, he had been surprised by her refusal. 
"What's the matter with me?" he had protested. "I simply 
couldn't. . . ." Furiously he had driven away, leaving her 
in the crowd. She had stepped into a bar and there she had 



met someone she knew, the attractive young intern who had 
Just come to the hospital They had danced and drunk to- 
gether, and a few hours later, among the sand dunes studded 
with anenomes and intermittently swept by the beam of 
the light from the lightship, Suzy had shown herself less 
hardhearted. 

"A man in my position must be a Jack-of -all-trades/* Aygue- 
sparse continued. "A policeman and a father confessor. Not 
to mention an ant. An ant rolling an object too big for it up 
a hill. The object rolls back down and the ant goes after it 
and rolls it up again. An ant called Sisyphus. Are we to 
admire its stubbornness or pity its stupidity?" 

He sighed with fatigue. 

"Excuse me, but I don't particularly relish this kind of 
story. Let's say that we cure Van Welde. It means simply that 
we keep him going until he gets into trouble again. And what 
are you to do, Madame Van Welde?" 

"That's what I keep asking myself." 

Once more she shook her hair. Obviously she was sincere. 
Ayguesparse's words had caused her to search her soul and 
to find it in turmoil. 

"I'm too young, Doctor, to give up my . . /' 

"Your "needs as a woman/ I know," 

Too young, too old . . . Woman's eternal biological anxi- 
ety. 

"Very well. You must come to a decision. Don't ever see 
him again. You're divorced, after alL I can recommend you 
for a job at Gheel." 

"I can't do that, Doctor." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't know." 

"You never dol Make up your mindi You're intelligent 
. . . after a fashion/' 

"We got married ten years ago/ 1 she said, heedless of these 
last words. "He was a good fellow then. He was proud of 
what he had done in the war and in the Resistance move- 
ment. After the Germans had gone he killed some collabora- 
tors. He was on the liberation committee of Lille. People 



took him seriously. Then he had to look for a job. There 
were plenty of openings for electricians, but after all he'd 
been through he found everyday work a bore. . . ." 

Robert had another glimpse into their married life. Suzy's 
gradual awakening to the essential laziness of the war hero. 
The lost jobs, the first bouts of drinking, the growing in- 
difference of old friends, the quarrels that ended in bed, on 
tear-soaked pillows. . . . 

Suzy went on unraveling the skein: 

"The first time he was fired with three months' salary and 
a letter of recommendation. He spent the money on drink 
and didn't look for another job. I didn't know, because he 
lied to me. He w T as alw r ays bragging about his friends. 'They 
won't let me down,' he said, 'not me!' " 

A "me" fed on idle words, the "me" that had played the 
role of war hero, to w r hich he could no longer live up. 

"Oh, he did work, occasionally. Three months in one 
place, five weeks in another, but it was my salary that put the 
food on the table. He used to come home at night in a good 
mood, but that was because he had been drinking. In fact, he 
took money from me to buy drinks. Afterwards he cried and 
begged me to forgive him. ..." 

What she still didn't admit was that he used to beat her. 

"After about two years it got to the point where no one 
would take him on. That was when we moved to Belgium. I 
was all in favor of the move, because supposedly there's no 
alcohol in the Belgian caf6s. But of course there are bottles on 
display in every grocery window, and he drank more than 
ever. He worked at delivering parcels and as a night watch- 
man. The building he was watching over caught fire and he 
was quizzed by the police. 'Of course/ he said, 'they don't 
know who I am/ But there was a look in his eyes that I didn't 
like. Meanwhile we had a child. Just a careless mistake . . ." 

"I'd like to see that boy," said Ayguesparse. 

"You don't think he's going to turn out badly, do you?" 

"The background isn't exactly promising, is it? But one 
can't be sure." 

"Eric lives with his grandmother." 



"Eric!" All Suzy's frustrated romanticism was in that name! 
After she had disappointed in Van Welde and then 

grown sick of trying to support him, she had sought escape in 
promiscuity. That was her equivalent of her husband's drink- 
ing. Now she wiped a tear from her eye. 

"Oh, he's a fine little fellow. But you'll have to get in 
touch with his grandmother. She'll never give him to me. 
. . . Well, then they began picking Sbastien up 00 the 
street, where he lay in a heap, foaming at the mouth. Epi- 
lepsy, of course. If I didn't take enough care of him, he was 
angry. He wanted to hear all the details of how I made love 
with other men. Then he would beat his chest. Imagine do- 
ing that to a man like me! A man with the military medal. 
There's no better decoration than that in the world!* Life 
was quite impossible, and I went away. He came after me, but 
his mother persuaded him to get a divorce." 

"And who got the custody of Eric?" 

Suzy hesitated before she could bear to admit: 

"He did." 

"In his condition! You must have made yourself quite 
a bad reputation." 

"It's stronger than I am. I can't get along without it." 

She bit her lower lip until it looked as if it were going to 
bleed. 

"Look here, Madame Van Welde, you'll have to make up 
your mind. You are divorced, after all. Logically the next 
step would be for you to go away and leave the boy with his 
grandmother. I've spoken of a job at GheeL" 

"No, nol ... I can't leave Eric with his grandmother. 
She'd ruin him, just the way she did her son. That's why I 
came back the last time, to try to get the boy. As for the cus- 
tody agreement . . . The judge was a man; you couldn't 
expect him to understand a woman's point of view. That's 
why they gave Sbastien the child. But it's obvious he can't 
look after him. And as for his mother ... 1" 

She was given to melodrama and exaggeration. The stress 
on her love of the boy and the judge's lack of understand- 
ing ... 



"No, I can't go away, Doctor," she concluded, more calmly. 
"I thought of it, naturally. I even had an offer of a job at 
Ville-Evrard, near Paris. But if I do go, S^bastien really 
will kill himself. You can't guarantee that he won't try again, 
can you? Is he really a bad actor? Did he deliberately muff 
the suicide? If you can definitely say yes, then FI1 go away. 
But not to GheeL Back to France." 

Ayguesparse sighed. Hers was, after all, the last word. 
Suzy Van Welde, the good housewife, the good nurse, the 
good mother ... It was only on account of her husband's 
deficiencies that she went wild over other men. And even 
so, she couldn't bear to leave him. 

"It's time for me to go on duty/ 1 she murmured. 

"So it is. You can tell Elsa that early next month I'll be 
letting her brother go home. Shell be glad, I know/' 

"And the Good Shepherd girls will be sorry!" said Olivier. 

"I'll be going along then, Doctor/' said Suzy. And after a 
moment's hesitation, she added: "Thank you for everything. 
We really aren't worth your attention, either S^bastien or 
myself. . . /' 

And yet, as she walked away, her hips were involuntarily 

swaying. 

The three men drew a deep breath. As usual, the hospital 
was overheated, and Suzy had left a trail of sickeningly 
sweet jasmine perfume behind her. 

"What a story!" sighed Robert. "And I used to laugh 
when I heard that song by Damia, 'Ball and Chain/ You're 
my baaaall and chain!" he sang off key. 

"Yes, but don't forget that from the nearest telephone 
Suzy is going to call Fred/' said Olivier. 

Ayguesparse was pacing up and down, with his hands 
folded behind his back. 

"It's worse than you realize, Monsieur Drouin/' he said, 
"and more complicated." 

He blew out through his nose several times in sucession, 
in comical fashion, on acount of the jasmine smell. 

"You know these two people only through their own 
words. Actually, both of them are sick, and they enjoy it. 
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The epileptic and the nurse. The eternal couple of the vic- 
tim and the executioner, the hunter and his prey, mysteri- 
ously in league with each other. They play a never-ending 
drama, a sensational serial, with no tickets sold to minors. 
At least they think of it as never-ending. But I know better. 
He's not going to last. After this defeat for in case you 
didn't realize it, in their recent conversation she got the up- 
per hand and with the condition of his heart, there are 
four out of five chances that he won't pull through. Of 
course, Suzy will weep over her chocolate soldier, almost 
more sincerely than if she had been a faithful wife." 

"It's on account of the suicide that he won't pull 
through?" 

"No. Van Welde is an alcoholic and an epileptic, with a 
patriotic fixation. If he didn't shoot himself, it wasn't just 
because the pills were easier; it was also because the re- 
volver was sacred to him. Suzy had the right word for it. The 
revolver was all that was left of his virility; with it he was 
Superman. The act of suicide literally surprised and took 
possession of him at the start of an attack of delirium 
tremens, when he came home from La Belle fitoile. . . . 
Du Roy!" 

"Yes, sir." 

"We might try electroshock." 

"Really, sir? With his heart?" 

"There's a risk, but it's his only chance. I'm more worried 
about the aftereffects of the depression than about its out- 
break. We've got to get him out of it. If he doesn't help us, 
and continues to wail for his Suzy, there's no hope for him." 

"But that heart . . ." Olivier repeated. 

Ayguesparse made a fatalistic gesture, as if to say that he 
had seen conditions far worse. 

"There's no other solution," he said. "And man is a tough 
proposition. He's hard to kill. By the way, Du Roy, you must 
show your friend our Portuguese. There's an instructive 
case. It's too late now, but don't forget tomorrow. Gentle- 
men, good night." 

After he had gone away Robert said to Olivier: 



"Can you get me a photograph of Van Welde?" 

"I don't see what interests you so much about him. It's the 
war, I suppose, and the revolver, and the military medal." 

"Yes," said Robert. There was a deep furrow in his brow. 
'Til tell you later/' he added, "when I'm quite sure. You 
see, I have a feeling that I've seen the fellow before. / know 
him. I can't quite fathom where and how we met. . . . But 
if the story is the one which I'm beginning to guess at, then 
there's something quite terrifying about it." 

"Terrifying? Isn't that too big a word?" 

"No, I don't mean something merely theatrical. I mean 
something profoundly horrible and upsetting, which affects 
us all." 

"Us all?" 

"Yes, the whole human race," said Robert, raising his left 
hand to light a cigarette. 



Chapter 7 

A HUNDRED yards from the smaller residence, 
among the snow-laden trees, there was an enclosure where 
the patients walked in good weather. It might have been a 
school playground, with its scheduled periods of supervised 
recreation. Only the white smocks of the attendants clus- 
tered together; the men in blue walked separately, passing 
or crossing one another at varying speeds, without ever a col- 
lision. This fact did not stand out at first glance, but once 
noticed, it was utterly devastating. One man, with his hand 
on his heart, talked in a loud voice as if he were addressing 
a public meeting, while another made gestures in time with 
his words. There was a fellow who jumped up and down like 
a kangaroo, ten times in succession, and then went on walk- 
ing; another swung his right arm like a pendulum, from his 
left hand, while still another balanced himself on the bade 
of a bench. Each speed, rhythm and direction was strictly 
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autonomous, and most of the walkers seemed oblivious of 
one another. At intervals the pace slowed down; then the 
orator hurst again into speech, the kangaroo jumped and 
the pendulum swung. The background might have been a 
school, a prison, a barracks; the movement and color were 
those of a jerky, molecular ballet, 

"A human example of 'Brownian motion/ " said Olivier. 
"In summer they go on for hours. Schizophrenics, of course; 
that's easy to guess. Completely cut off. No two of them are 
friends. The projection of their illness is a continuous move- 
ment, like that of a mobile, unconnected with anything go- 
ing on around it. ... Come; I want to show you the Portu- 
guese." 

Robert was beginning to feel that he had been for weeks 
at Mariakerke. They went out and through the subterranean 
passageway, whose lamp was still burning, in spite of the 
morning sun. Then they crossed a group of workmen whose 
Flemish was as incomprehensible to Robert as any insane 
chatter. They walked around the building whose courtyard 
they had seen from the residence and in the direction of a 
cluster of pines. 

"In his more metaphorical moments, the chief calls that 
last building the 'antechamber of Heaven/ In there they're 
all senile." 

"Still wearing those sandals, Olivier, aren't you? Don't 
you ever have cold feet?" 

"Never. It's all a matter of habit. Quite a Christmas I'm 
giving you, isn't it, old man?" 

"Juliette's my only worry on that score. You saw the look 
she had on her face this morning. There's something abnor- 
mal about such a strong reaction." 

"Oh, it's normal enough. It's excessive, that's all. It comes 
back to the 'stress' theory I was talking to you about. Selye, 
a Canadian biologist, has discovered that rats react in the 
same manner (with a swelling of the subrenal capsules) to 
injections of the most varied substances. This is the basis of 
his theory. In certain cases the organism sets up a distress 
signal, no matter what may be the object which excites it. In 
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other words, 'stress* is a name for the organism's response to 
any aggression, physical or mental. There lies the theory's 
originality. They say its application may replace electro- 
shock. By the way, I expect to get you in on that this after- 
noon." 

**A fine prelude to Christmas Eve! Well, at this point, 
that doesn't really matter. . . . Tell me some more about 
"stress/ " 

"Well, in order to prove his theory Selye killed thousands 
and thousands of rats. He cut their throats, decapitated, 
starved, drowned them, drove them crazy ... a regular 
Attila, with every weapon of torture, from the bathtub to 
the electric: current, in his arsenal. 'A war criminal/ that's 
what the rat leaders, appealing to the universal conscience 
of their kind, would call him, A one-man Gestapo! *But we 
have made a step in the right direction/ as the rat represen- 
tative to the United Nations would say. ... Do you get the 
idea?" 

"Yes, I get it/' 

"You don't sound very enthusiastic/' 

"I don't care for suffering, even when it serves some sci- 
entific purpose/* 

"Oh well, whether rats are exterminated individually 
or collectively doesn't much matter! You talk like an old- 
fashioned liberal!" 

"Oh, drop it! It's too painful, especially just now. So, 
what conclusion do you draw from your rat story?" 

"Just this: When the organism fails to react against ag- 
gression, then look out! It means that the patient is prey to 
an unlisted illness, one which is at the bottom of all the 
rest, the only real one among them; namely, consent to be- 
ing ill. Do you follow?" 

"It's a fascinating theory/' 

"An organism subject to 'aggression* or 'stress 1 reacts in 
one of two ways. Either it fights back or it doesn't. In the 
latter case, it consents to illness; it gives in/' 

"In the case of Juliette" 

"Oh, she reacts all too strongly! . . . The serious case is 



that of Van Welde. The chief is worried because he lets 
himself go. Once the mild stimulation of his interview with 
Suzy is over . . ." 

"Mild, would you call it?" 

"All right, the powerful stimulation . . . he's going to 
crumple, to surrender. That's why the chief will probably 
end up by using electroshock. That's the worst thing about 
this profession: you're constantly having to make a choice, 
usually between two evils. When I was younger that used to 
worry me." 

"Ayguesparse intimated yesterday that the fellow was put- 
ting on an act/' 

They had paused to light cigarettes. The flame of the 
match was red in the yellowish-white and blue early-morning 
light. They were close to the building surrounded by dark 
pines. 

"That isn't what Ayguesparse meant, really. He makes 
due allowance for simulation. But your real simulator, who 
pretends for personal reasons to be ill, is soon uncovered. 
When you come down to it, a man simulates his real self, 
and Van Welde is guilty only of overdoing it. He dramatized 
his suicide in order to impress Suzy. It was a sort of emo- 
tional blackmail. And yet he knows it can't work. She's 
through with him, really. And the obscure will within him 
his subconscious, if you prefer is ready to give in." 

"How terrible they are, these elusive maladies! Actually, 
we've got Kafka quite wrong, haven't we? He was a realist!" 

They were standing at the door but Olivier had not yet 
rung the bell. 

"Don't worry about Juliette," he said. "She's got her head 
on her shoulders. It's only that she's aggressive." 

"You're a fine one to talk about being aggressive! After 
the row you had with Fred last night!" 

"I was angry." 

"It's funny, but Ayguesparse seems to think well of you." 

Olivier resolutely rang the bell. 

"He's right. I haven't had enough practice to know very 
much. I'm too impulsive and talkative to be a model assist- 
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ant But I'm conscientious and quick to assimilate, quick 
enough to make up for lost time, I've had years of general 
experience which I never dreamed had any medical value. 
But it did. I was able to catch on three times as fast as a stu- 
dent ten years my junior/* 

"I'll be glad to see you become a good doctor. I like the 
idea of your settling down." 

Olivier rang the bell again, Impatiently. 

"They don't give a damn if we have to wait/* he mut- 
tered. 

Then came the inevitable footsteps, the creaking door, the 
whiteness of the inside walls and the attendant's jacket. 
They hung up their coats and Olivier looked over the charts, 
making a summary in the margin. Then they walked 
through a room where most of the patients were prostrate 
on their beds. No ping-pong or checkerboards, or piped-in 
music. Robert remembered how, when he had made the 
rounds in other buildings with Ayguesparse, the day before, 
the sick men had clustered around the doctor and sought 
his attention* Here there was nothing of the sort. The masks 
seemed to come straight out of a nightmare, with narrow 
foreheads, vacant eyes, cauliflower ears, swollen lips. The 
general effect was that of a subhuman physiological level. 
The Christmas manger was crude in the same way, more 
sloppily made than if it were the work of kindergarten chil- 
dren* 

At one end of the room there was an area of about twelve 
square feet, divided from the rest. A stoutish man, neatly 
dressed in a tan zippered jacket and slippers, stood there 
watching them approach. 

"As Selma Lagerlof would say, allow me to introduce the 
Emperor of Portugal." 

This man bore none of the marks of degeneracy common 
in the rest of the ward. Silvery hair and big brown eyes sof- 
tened the ruddiness of his face. He was painting, in gouache; 
the color was still wet on the top of a sheet of paper which 
he had just begun to cover. Obviously he was glad to have 
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anyone take an interest in his work, for he pushed aside 
the tubes of paint and pot of water and opened a desk 
drawer filled with paintings, the top one of which he held 
out at once to Robert. A few years before, Robert had pre- 
sented an exhibit of drawings by the insane ("Call them 
'sick people/ " the psychiatrist had enjoined him) on tele- 
vision. Few of them were as good as the one now before him* 

The subject was a caravel. The masts, sails, cannons and 
even the siren at the prow were clearly distinguishable. And 
yet there was something wrong. First, there was hardly any 
sky, and no perspective. The ship was floating on a series of 
uniform, painstakingly drawn, purple waves. But the main 
trouble was something else. There were actually two cara- 
vels, not accurately superimposed one on the other, but tan- 
gled as if in a Picasso drawing. Robert was able to make out 
their shapes only because he was used to cubist and surreal- 
ist deformations. 

"A caravel," said Olivier. "Well done, isn't it?" 

For the first time, with something like a feeling of guilt, 
Robert spoke directly to a patient. 

"Is that the ship which will carry you away from here?" 

He imagined the double caravel first tossed by the high 
tide in the Ostend harbor, in front of the Church of Saints 
Peter and Paul, then carrying the Portuguese over a skyless 
sea, where sirens rode the green waves, to his native shores. 
But the man made no answer. 

"Don't bother," said Olivier. "He doesn't understand any- 
thing but Portuguese." 

Robert found this fact extremely pathetic. 

"Is there anyone else here that speaks it?" he asked. 

"Nobody," said Olivier. 

And, heedless of Robert's sensibility, he went on: 

"That drawing reflects the dissociation of his personality. 
He may speak nothing but Portuguese, but we understand 
him. The two ships in one depict exactly what is going on 
in his mind. He's a schizophrenic, of course, and our only 
contact with him is through his drawing." 



**Hcs imprisoned by three turns of the key in the lock, 
then/' said Robert. "By his language* his illness and the hos- 
pital walls." 

"The Emperor of Portugal, that's what we call him.*" 

"And why don't you send him home?" 

"No one there wants him/* 

"There's no chance of a cure?" 

"None/* 

"What's his legal situation?" 

"He was committed by virtue of two medical certificates, 
after he had run wild in a tavern at Ostend. For want of be- 
ing able to explain himself, he's lingered on." 

"How long has he been, here?" 

"Two years." 

"Then you're arbitrarily detaining him*" 

"No. That's laying it on too thick. It's bad enough as it 
is. Manoel is really ill. Even if he spoke French or Flemish 
he'd still be locked up." 

"But Ayguesparse said that his most powerful medicine 
was the spoken word/' 

"True. But this is an unusual case. We can't cure him and 
we can't send him away. So here he stays/' 

"It's enough to drive a man crazy/* said Robert, without 
the least intention of being funny. 

Other paintings came out of the drawer, paintings that 
made up the film of the secret life of Manoel, Emperor of 
Portugal. The sea they showed was blue, not green or gray 
like the North Sea. And there were recurrent drawings of 
women, particularly of one woman, smiling, with smooth 
black hair. 

"If we could ask him who she is and he could tell us, we 
might be able to do something with him. When we've visi- 
tors who speak Portuguese we get them to question him for 
us. He gives signs of understanding, but he won't reply. . . . 
You see, the woman is always the same/' 

"She's pretty enough, but rather ordinary. Not as good 
as the caravel/' 

"Do you really think there's a difference in quality?" 
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"Yes." 

"So do I." 

"You wouldn't think the two subjects were by the same 
hand." 

"Then Ayguesparse has a point. He claims that when 
Manoel's in a state of erotic delirium, he becomes very dull. 
He's depersonalized, anonymous." 

"Normal men are the same way," said Robert with a sad 
smile. "This dream woman of Manoel's is a stereotype 
pin-up, dark-haired instead of blond." 

"We put dates on his works. When he's uninspired it 
usually coincides with a period of quiescence and we let him 
go out." 

"Outside the hospital, you mean?" 

"No, just out of the building." 

"He's never tried to rape a nurse?" 

"Neither a nurse nor a nun!" 

Manoel seemed to be flattered by the visitors' attention. 
His eyes followed the motions with which Robert's gloved 
hand commented on the pictures. For although Robert 
had learned to use his left hand for all practical purposes, 
the right one still made the more expressive gestures. 

A sailing vessel scudded across an inky blue sea. Again 
there was hardly any sky above the oblique red line of the 
horizon, and the waves were agitated in the same monoto- 
nous way. There were landscapes, also, reminiscent of Blake 
and Turner. In another seascape, a ship was sailing into 
the area of light around the sun, and on the sun was perched 
the miniature figure of his favorite woman. 

"Ayguesparse and I are both fascinated by this fellow. 
We've knocked ourselves out trying to interpret his draw- 
ings. Escape routes, no doubt; silent versions of his life story, 
silent and yet at the same time eloquent. If you want to give 
him pleasure, make signs of obvious admiration." 

Robert held the next gouache at arm's length, then stood 
it up against the wall, moved back and applauded, his flesh- 
and-blood hand and the gloved one making a strange and 
rather disagreeable sound as he clapped them together. 
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Manoel's face was lit up by a broad smile. But Olivier was 
no longer amused. He saw that only half the face was smil- 
ing,, while the other half remained unresponsive and dead. 
This was a fact he had never noticed before. 

"I've never seen anything so poignant/* Robert was say- 
ing. "Except for Van Gogh's flaming cypresses, or the asy- 
lum portraits of Schwartz- Abrys/' 

"We used to have a Portuguese gardener, and when 
was in a period of quiescence Ayguesparse let them 
talk together. The gardener understood Manoel all right, 
but he couldn't understand Ayguesparse's questions. Much 
less Manoel*s paintings. They're none of them quite straight, 
as you doubtless noticed, and that made the gardener laugh. 
We had to separate them, eventually, because they had come 
to blows, The gardener was angry with Ayguesparse, I can 
tell you. He never speaks to him when they meet outside. He 
thinks Ayguesparse was trying to put something over on 
him." 

"And you're sure, are you, that Manoel will never get 

well? 1 ' 

"Quite sure. Manoel will die Emperor of Portugal, at the 
head of his armada. Which is the happier man, Robert: the 
shepherd who dreams that he is a king or the king who 
dreams that he is a shepherd? Do you know the Chinese ver- 
sion of the same conundrum? 'One night, in my dreams, I 
was a butterfly, and I was happy. Then I woke up and found 
myself once more Chang-Su, the philosopher. I've wondered, 
ever since, whether I am the philosopher, Chang-Su, remem- 
bering the dream of life as a butterfly, or a butterfly, dream- 
ing that it is the philosopher, Chang-Su/ " 

"Such questions have no answer, Olivier. ... Do you 
think Manoel is unhappy?" 

"You've asked me that before/' 

"It's a normal question/* 

"Exactly, But it makes no sense here/' 

"Well, isn't it better to be this man, with his dreams and 
his talent, than the stupid, self-satisfied, bilingual gar- 
dener?" 
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"I've often asked myself Chang-Su's question, but with- 
out finding a reply. Chang-Su never found one either. In 
the first place, there is no such person as Chang-Su. . . . My 
first impulse is to say yes. . . . But isn't stupidity the great- 
est happiness? Are you happy?" 

"No." 

"Neither am I." 

"In a way, though," Robert corrected himself, "I am 
happy, all the time." 

This was the fortunate thing about their friendship, that 
they could talk lightly about the most serious things. They 
liked rough joking, and at the same time they could distin- 
guish between the trivial and the important; in their casual 
conversation each one helped the other to develop a train of 
thought. Where Juliette and Lydie could see nothing but 
verbal fireworks and irritating poses, there was, underneath, 
a fertile exchange of ideas, rarely found among those who 
are no longer young. The two women could see the horse- 
play, but they were not aware of its underlying gravity 
which transformed Du Roy, the adventurer, and Drouin, 
the television producer, into searchers for a new Renais- 
sance. Now, improvising a theory and looking for the words 
with which to express it, Robert went on: 

"At the times when I am most unhappy, there's always a 
plant, an insect, a patch of blue sky to make me glad. Nei- 
ther heartbreak nor the horror of war has ever left me with- 
out some consolation. A blade of grass, a leaf, the transpar- 
ency of an inkwell, the moist, bright eye of a woman, the cry 
of a child . . . I'll always get along." 

"You're luckier than you know. You're not subject to anx- 
iety." 

"That's true. I don't know the word's meaning. I know 
worry, fear, anger and remorse, but not anxiety. ... Is my 
condition very serious, Doctor?" 

"Hopeless, my friend! 1 ' 

Manoel listened, continuing at the same time to leaf 
through his drawings. Finally he held out another for their 
inspection. This was more awkward, perhaps because more 



ambitious, than the others, but in many ways the most poign- 
ant of all. A man, seen in profile, was playing the piano in a 
park.. The sky, as usual, was red. There were candelabra 
standing on the piano, and leaning over it a young woman 
of about 1830. The music could only have been Chopin, and 
and the style of the whole was "tubercular." 

"All we know for certain is that Manoel is a sailor/' said 
Olivier, "He was carrying a seaman's papers when he 
smashed up the tavern at Ostend. In de Kleine Accordeonist f 
that was the name of the place. Sounds like a song by Edith 
Piaf, doesn't it?" 

"Manoel," said Robert, "Manoel." 

The man did not budge when he heard his name. He was 
both present and absent, like his caravel, with its crisscrossed 
frontal and side views. 

"Curious subjects for a sailor, though/' said Robert to 
Olivier. "Almost literary dreams, wouldn't you call them?" 

"'He could have got them out of magazines," Olivier an- 
swered. 

"In any case, he had an affinity for them." 

"You're getting warm, and yet that isn't the most inter- 
esting feature of his case. It's the recurrent, obsessive theme. 
The woman/* 

"You mean the fact that she's always the same?" 

"Yes," 

"I don't see anything so extraordinary about that. He's 
shut up, and he dreams of a woman. He's shut up and, be- 
cause he's a sailor, he dreams of the sea." 

"What's interesting is the dissociation of these images. 
They seem to have a foot in two different periods at the 
same time. I may be oversimplifying, but I look on him as 
a non-Euclidean man." 

"What if he were a forerunner rather than a degenerate!" 

Robert had no sooner spoken these words than he felt 
deeply ashamed, ashamed of being positively happy. He was 
happy to be discussing Manoel's drawings, to savor their 
strangeness, to joke with Olivier about the possibility of a 



non-Euclidean humanity. Happy, in short, at the expense 
of Manoel. 

Olivier was even more fascinated by a completely differ- 
ent category of drawings, which seemed to reveal another 
facet of Manoel's mentality. Underwater explorers, in div- 
ing suits, were setting foot in an unknown world. 

"They'd make good illustrations to Lovecraft," said Oliv- 
ier. "This fellow travels farther in time and space than I 
with my Bristol or you with your television! And all the time 
he sits quietly at his schoolboy desk , . ." 

He pointed out some flying bombs. The colors were al- 
ways the same: gray and dull gold, black and red. Here there 
was a larger segment of sky, but . . . 

"Tormented," said Robert, struggling to find an adjective 
applicable to all Manoel's work. 

"Just the right word," said Olivier. "Shows how close a 
poet's vocabulary is to that of a psychiatrist. Too bad you 
can't speak Portuguese!" 

They had put down the last drawing, a naive apocalypse 
on a planet bulging with bulbous growths and other fantas- 
tic vegetation. The man had knelt down to rearrange his 
works on the floor, but he got up and unhesitatingly shook 
Robert's outstretched left hand. He pressed it in such a firm, 
friendly fashion that tears came to Robert's eyes. 

"The greatest misfortune of the Portuguese is that he's 
Portuguese," he murmured. 

"There's a bit of the Portuguese in us all," replied 
Olivier. 
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Chapter 8 

"P'pA, when you go to Bruges, will you buy me 
a bathing suit? Will you, P'pa?" 

Domino's voice was caressing, and Robert could never dis- 
appoint her. He was about to say yes when Juliette broke 
in sharply: 

"How many times have I told you, Domino, not to call 
your father T'pa*? If you knew how vulgar it sounds . . . !" 

Robert did not react immediately, but the tune of "Roses 
of Picardy" returned to haunt him. "P'pa, do you remember 
Roses of Picardy?" He had always addressed his father this 
way, and it wasn't "vulgar," as Juliette had branded it; it 
was simply his very individual secret language. It was only 
natural that Domino should have inherited it. 

"I always called my fether 'Fpa/ " he said, "and I don't 
see why Domino shouldn't do the same thing/' 

Juliette bit her lips. 



"You see how he is," she said to Lydie. 

Olivier was playing with his Colt. He aimed it at the cop- 
per plate and fired. The noise made Juliette jump. 

"You see how we are/' said Olivier. 

Juliette had no notion of how odious she could be. And 
unfortunately she was piling up one demonstration on top of 
another. Lydie looked over at Olivier in silence. There was 
the same antagonism between them. 

"Decidedly, men and women aren't made for living to- 
gether," observed Olivier. 

Just then the telephone, the alarm call of the secret city, 
rang. Olivier picked it up and answered, in an audible voice 
which he gradually lowered. 

"Come along, Robert," he said after he had hung up. "I'll 
tell you all about it on the way. Ayguesparse is ready for 
the jumping." 

"The jumping?" 

"An electroshock treatment. Ladies, you are not invited. 
Is that all right with you?" 

"Perfectly all right!" they chorused. 

As they set out, this time on the scooter, Olivier explained 
the suddenness of the telephone call. After the disappointing 
talk with his wife, Van Welde had spent a bad night and his 
condition had worsened. 

"I was called over before dawn," Olivier concluded, "and 
found him delirious." 

Once more they stood at a door and rang a bell. From in- 
side came the sound of the piped-in music, and again Robert 
heard the familiar song: 

Roses are shining in Picardy . . . 

All night long it had given him no peace. His nerves had 
been so many violins, his arteries trombones, his spinal cord 
a thumping piano: 

Roses are flowering in Picardy, 

But there's never a rose like you . . . 

"This time I'm going to really give it to the attendant/' 



muttered Olivier. "The same song three times o\er in the 
course of a single day! He must think he can get away with 
murder/* 

The door opened, and Oliuer kept his word. 

"Look here, Germain, if I hear 'Roses of Picardy' again, 
111 treat you to an electroshock. Find some other record, will 
you?" 

Germain was left gaping, while Olivier and Robert hur- 
ried through the wards to Van Welde's room. Van Welde 
was sitting on his bed, bolstered up by pillows. The ex- 
pression on his face was very different from what it had been 
the day before. Out of wandering eyes he looked through 
them. 

"Hello there/' said Olivier. "How goes it?" 

"Good morning, postman/* said Van Welde. "I don't 
know what's the matter with the mail It hasn't come yet, 
and I'm expecting a letter from my wife." 

Ayguesparse rose from a chair to greet them. 

"He takes me for the cook of the H6tel Osborne at 
Ostend." 

'It's a good role for you, Chief/' said Olivier. "Do you 
remember Ensor's 'Dangerous Cooks'?" 

"We do look like cooks, all of us. The malevolent cooks 
of James Ensor. You have seen his house, Monsieur Drouin?" 

"Yes, yesterday. An incredible hodgepodge. One comes 
out feeling masked, with a mask that has turned into a 
face/' 

"Du Roy, I'm beginning to think your theories have some- 
thing to them. This case is typical If Van Welde doesn't 
make a conscious effort to pull himself together, he's done 
for. And how can he make the effort when he's wandering?" 

"There's no more simulation?" 

"He's outside the role which he had allotted himself. Just 
look. . . /' 

S<bastien seemed to find them funny, because he was 
laughing. Then his pale face took on a lunar expression. 

"I want to go home to my wife!" 



"He's regressing to the time before he was unhappy," said 
Ayguesparse. 

"Have you definitely decided to give him an electro- 
shock?" 

"I'm not yet sure. What's your advice?" 

"I'm not qualified to advise you." 

"Yes, you are, my boy. Psychiatry is a matter of experi- 
ence, I agree, but it's also one of instinct, or intuition, or 
whatever you want to call it." 

"Feeling, perhaps." 

"Yes, feeling." 

"Then I say that he's got to be brought back to his own 
identity. Suzy must lie to him; she must promise to take him 
back, even if she doesn't want to. Otherwise he's lost." 

"I agree," said Ayguesparse. "She'll do it. She's lied hun- 
dreds of times before, to help other patients, and she can 
do it again. Besides, it may not even be a lie. . . . Oh, that 
music! Don't you find this tune exasperating?" 

Germain seemed to have taken Olivier's protest for a joke 
and to have purposely put the same record on again. Nerv- 
ously Ayguesparse rang a bell. 

"First of all he must be able to recognize her," he said to 
Olivier, "and at the moment he doesn't recognize anyone 
at all. We must get rid of the ghosts raised by alcohol." 

"Then let's hook up the wires!" said Olivier, imitating 
the gesture of an electrician. 

"If you were all on your own, is that what you'd do?" 

"Yes. With the brashness of ignorance and good inten- 
tions, I'd apply the electrodes. , . . Yesterday you suggested 
it yourself." 

There was a knock at the door. Germain came in, looking 
pleased with himself. 

"If you don't change that record right away," said Aygue- 
sparse, "I'm going to fire you." 

"Very good, Doctor," said Germain disappointedly. How 
could important people care whether they were listening to 
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one record or another? He had nerves more solid than 
theirs! 

"Listen, Sosthenes/' said Van Welde, still talking to 
Ayguesparse as if he were the cook at the hotel, "if you were 
told your wife was sleeping with another man, what would 
you do? I'd beat her up, I would. Wouldn't you?" 

"All right/* said Ayguesparse. And he added, to Germain: 
"Get Mm ready for the electroshock, along with the others," 

Germain nodded, and Ayguesparse led Olivier and Rob- 
ert away. They made two right turns and came to a narrow 
ward with beds lined up close together. Ayguesparse was 
silent. The loudspeaker in the adjacent ward sputtered and 
came out with a sugary waltz. 

"Electroshock Waltz/ 7 said Olivier. "Hesitation, with vari- 
ations. Variations of current, of course." 

Ayguesparse did not respond to the joke. His face was 
dark and his forehead wrinkled. There were four attend- 
ants in the room. One of them had tucked a pack of cards 
into his pocket when the doctors came in. Another was roll- 
ing up his sleeves. He looked like a butcher. Ayguesparse 
was breathing evenly. Turning to Robert he murmured: 

"You must think we're a strange lot, Monsieur Drouin. 
. > . Did you have time to see the Portuguese?" 

"Yes, sir, I did/* 

Watches continued to tick away the time. But ever since 
he had been in the asylum Robert Drouin had had the im- 
pression that his wrist watch, accustomed to the exactitude 
of television, had been taking a holiday. It was only eleven 
o'clock. Olivier took hold of Robert's arm. 

"Sometime you must tell me why you take such an inter- 
est in Van Welde. He's only a human wreck that hasn't far 
to go, and I know any number of stories more amusing than 
that of his love for shapely Suzy." 

"Ill tell you later. Do you know? . . . Time seems to 
have come to a stop. I feel a weight on my chest, Olivier/' 

"There's a weight on mine too, Comrade, believe me!" 

The attendants were talking among themselves in Flem- 
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ish. They were talking about the forthcoming union elec- 
tions, Olivier explained. Robert could distinguish nothing 
but a recurrent ]a. He felt as if he were as much of a stranger 
as the Portuguese. 

"The way your time drags!" he exclaimed. "I feel as if 
Fd been here a hundred years." 

"It's prenatal time," said Olivier. "I told you that this 
place was like a womb." 

Ayguesparse was beginning to show signs of impatience 
when suddenly the door was thrown open. Robert started. 
He had a sensation exactly like that which he had had dur- 
ing the last few minutes before the TV surgery operation, 
minutes of intense anxiety. "One minute, and you're on the 
air ... Thirty seconds, and you're on the air ... five 
. . . four . . . three . . . two . . . one . . ." When it had 
been time to speak he had thought his voice would never 
come. Thank God, he didn't have to speak today! 

A white-clad aide was pushing in a table, with a box-shaped 
object like a tape recorder on top of it. The patients had 
gathered in the room behind him. Suddenly everything Rob- 
ert had ever heard about shock treatment came to mind, 
and he wondered if he would be able to endure it. He would 
have been ten times happier to ... to what? To reconnoi- 
ter the terrain held by the Germans at Base No. 4, or in 
front of the Chdteau of Malbrough? 

Malbrough! The long-forgotten name shot through his 
head so rapidly that he could hang nothing onto it. 

The first patient came in. Robert remembered his face 
but not his affliction. Oh yes, it was the man from Fumes, 
who had raved and was still raving about: 

"The little fishes, Doctor ... the little fishes . . ." 

Smilingly he surveyed the narrow room, the beds, the 
box on the rolling table, but without showing any signs of 
fear. 

"Has he had the treatment before?" Robert asked 
Olivier. 

"Yes." 
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"Then he must know what's in store for him." 

"We can*t be too sore. Electroshock isn't supposed to leave 
any memory behind it." 

"So he's not afraid?*" 

"No, why should he be? Shock treatment isn't nearly as 
sensational as it's painted. It's just a routine, and one that's 
rather boring." 

The man from Fumes had stretched out on his back on 
the next-to-Iast bed, with his head at the end nearer the doc- 
tors. An attendant bared his arm. His skin, as Robert imme- 
diately remarked, was of a fishy color, 

"Good weather for fishing," said Ayguesparse. 

"Oh yes ? Doctor." 

The attendant tied a rubber band around the arm to raise 
a vein, Ayguesparse motioned to Olivier, who was holding 
a syringe in his hand. 

"Here's where I come in," said Olivier, stepping forward. 
Ayguesparse moved back and stood with folded arms beside 
Robert, who in spite of the matter-of-factness of the pro- 
ceedings had a queasy feeling in his stomach. 

"An intravenous injection of Anectine," Ayguesparse ex- 
plained. "Of course, there are other drugs that would do 
the job just as well." 

Another attendant put a plastic tube into the patient's 
mouth. With his left hand Olivier pinched the fleshy fold of 
the arm to bring the vein to the surface, and stuck in the 
needle. With a gentle pressure of his thumb he gradually 
introduced the liquid into the vein. The patient gave a slight 
shudder and then lay still. Olivier watched the level of the 
liquid in the syringe. 

"Zero point 50," he said. 

"It never takes much to put him out," said Ayguesparse. 

This "routine" had something of a sacrificial rite about 
it. What bothered Robert was its hygienic quality, the cas- 
ual talk of previous stances of the same kind and the fact 
that the "victim" was a captive and had no choice but to 
submit. "Everybody's electric chair," wasn't that the way to 
describe it? 
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The patient was fast asleep. An attendant pushed the roll- 
ing table, with its box, close to the bed and leaned the two 
electrodes, covered with chamois and joined by a sort of hel- 
met like that of a telephone operator, against his temples. 
Yes, the fellow looked like a telephone operator who had 
fainted away. Ayguesparse came up to the box and turned 
the rheostat. The patient's body quivered slightly and then 
lay still. 

"Not strong enough," said Ayguesparse, turning the knot 
again to strengthen the current. 

The body quivered more violently and the mouth emitted 
an unforgettable feeble sound. Three white-clad attendants 
bore down with all their weight upon it. Robert leaned over. 
The eyeballs had disappeared, and he saw only a pair of 
white globes. The mild facial expression had taken on some- 
thing demonic. One of the attendants was roughly and 
rhythmically massaging the stomach. The patient groaned. 
Torture, legalized torture, that's what it was. No eye-wit- 
ness could fail to carry away this impression. Like the tourist, 
going for the first time to a bullfight, who sees only the gored 
horses and fails to understand the tragic beauty of the final 
duel between man and bull. . . . The patient's whole body 
was in travail. 

"Goddamn!" exclaimed one of the attendants. 

The seconds were dribbling away. Robert had seen epi- 
leptic fits, and he had to admit that this was not half so "spec- 
tacular," as the doctors would say. An attendant laid an oxy- 
gen mask on the face. There was a hissing sound, and the 
gray cheeks turned pink. Another sound, which Robert was 
slow to recognize as almost a death rattle, changed gradually 
into a snore, irregular and painful at first, then by degrees 
more calm. Ayguesparse tapped the cheeks and lifted an eye- 
lid. The snoring was by now perfectly normal. 

"Next," he said. 

Olivier rubbed his hands in front of his face with his usual 
happy-go-lucky air. Two attendants carried the supine body 
away, removing the plastic tube from the mouth. 
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"It was just to prevent him from biting his tongue," 
Olivier explained. 

The man from Fumes had been laid out on one of the 
other beds, and there he continued to sleep peacefully. 

The second patient was the young painter who hated his 
father. Obviously he remembered the room and the rite 
which took place in it, for his lips were pinched and slightly 
turned down in scorn. With his glasses off he looked much 
more of a child than before. He stretched out on the bed just 
vacated by his predecessor and lay there with closed eyes, not 
deigning to rebel against the treatment imposed upon him. 

The same sequence of gestures was repeated. The jab of 
the needle by Olivier, who had more trouble finding the 
vein, the tube in the mouth, the electrodes, the rheostat. 
Ayguesparse didn't need to step up the current this time. 
The crisis came quickly, and the attendants promptly took 
over, There were less violent jerks; instead, the middle of 
the body rose up in an arch, then collapsed, as if the motor 
nerves had been severed. Then came the oxygen mask, the 
checking of the pulse, the removal to another bed. Now 
there were two sleepers where there had been one before. 

The third patient was Three and Two, still laughing, just 
as he had done on the previous day. 

"All's well, isn't it, Doctor, since we've won the war? 
That's the main thing, I say. . . ." 

He had to be helped up onto the bed because he didn't 
know what was expected of him and kept on laughing. In 
him the electrical discharge provoked a very mild reaction 
and in a few minutes he had joined the other two. 

Robert felt that their presences in the background were 
somehow threatening to him. Zombies, that was what they 
were, those maleficent figures raised from the tomb by Afri- 
can magic. Even amid the impersonal paraphernalia of 
modern science or, to be more exact, modern guesswork, 
Robert could not snuffle off the historical past, the memory 
of men's age-long fight against madness, of the long train of 
inherited fears and superstitions and the weapons of magic 
which men had brought into the fray. Three zombies. They 



were snoring so loudly that perhaps they were only pretend- 
ing to be asleep. Robert was half ashamed of his own good 
health and sanity. The zombie with the little fishes, the zom- 
bie who wanted to kill his own father, the zombie who had 
never really come back from the war. "War-guerrc-Krieg-Li- 
pou-pou . . ." The quotation from Giraudoux fanned out, 
like an oil spot on the water of a canal. A canal heavily used 
during the war ... the Aisne canal. Li-pou-pou. War zom- 
bies . . . Brueghel's Dulle Griet, destroying everything in 
her way. Then his sense of humor came to the fore: "Up-to- 
date countries of the world, electrify! . . Live in the 
twentieth century, with its ideologies, its world wars, its 
household gadgets, its electroshock!" 

He said aloud to Olivier: 

"The annual Houseware Fair ought to have an electro- 
shock department/ 1 

Olivier's laughter was cut short by the fourth patient's en- 
trance into the room. He was quickly put through the mill 
and dispatched to one of the empty beds. Hard on his heels 
the fifth followed. 

It was a like a draft-board examination! Varying degrees 
of nervousness, varying degrees of stiffness when it came to 
climbing up and lying down ... a little more or less Anec- 
tine, a slight variation of the current. Now the ward was 
like a dormitory. The snoring, audible above the harsh buzz 
of the electric current, grew softer and softer. Ayguesparse, 
with his white jacket, his crossed arms, his red-rimmed eyes, 
was like a fantastic musician whose organ pipes were the 
lives of men. 

Robert shook himself free of the torpor into which the 
repeated gestures of the doctors and attendants had plunged 
him. Every time the door opened, a wave of music, now gay, 
now languorous, drifted in. "Jealousy," a tango . . . To this 
tune a new arrival slid onto the bed. The attendant with a 
mustache was whistling; one of his fellows was picking at his 
teeth and looking like Charlie Chaplin in the insane asylum. 
The two others were talking Flemish together. Ayguesparse 
said something to them in French and they made a French 



reply. Amazing the double life of this country, like that of the 
Portuguese's caravel . . . When the newcomer had come 
in, shutting the door behind him, the music faded away. 
The newcomer was Van Welde, 

Van Welde, in Flemish, means something like "man of 
the world/* This somewhat obvious symbol kindled Robert's 
imagination. If he'd been on the air this evening he could 
have staged a whole program based on the association of 
ideas. 

The last time Robert had seen Van Welde, he was lying 
naked in his bed. Now he was up, swaying backward and 
forward on his feet, in his pajamas. That changed everything, 
just as Robert had feared. Van Welde was a short man, red- 
haired and slightly bowlegged, with a gait like that of a 
chimpanzee. "Clodhopper," that was it! Only Van Welde 
didn't know it. He was walking mechanically, with a hefty 
attendant on either side to support him. He did not recog- 
nize any one of those present, and the expression on his face 
was that of a man shut up within himself forever. Then he 
looked Robert straight in the face and there was a flicker of 
light in his eyes. 

Did he recognize me? Robert wondered. Wouldn't that 
beat everything, If he were to recognize me, while I am still 
groping? Clodhopper . . . Clodhopper! Yes, that was his 
nickname, I'm sure of that. But who was he? He rubbed his 
forehead. 

Van Welde's preliminary examination was longer than 
that of the others. Ayguesparse measured his arterial ten- 
sion, put the stethoscope to his chest and listened to his 
heart. Robert realized that he was calculating the risks and 
weighing the chances, that Van Welde's fate hung in the 
balance. Fate was very much present, the invisible guest of 
Mariakerke. Ayguesparse lifted his furrowed forehead. He 
raised both hands in a gesture which, in a religious man, 
could signify only: "It's in God's hands!" 

Then everything went into motion. The attendants ma- 
nipulated Van Welde the way commando fighters stab or 
strangle an unsuspecting foe. Of course they were not try- 



ing to do him harm, quite the contrary, but his helplessness 
lent a heartrendingly ruthless and impersonal quality to 
their gestures. 

"Well, he's getting the works/' said Ayguesparse. The joke 
and its crude expression were so out of character that they 
betrayed his deep concern. 

"You'll tell my wife what you did to me, won't you, Doc- 
tor?" Van Welde said, quite unexpectedly and in a remark- 
ably clear voice. 

Ayguesparse bit his lip. 

"That puts us in our place," he said quietly, after a mo- 
ment. *Tm glad, gentlemen, that you should witness this 
example of the frailty of our judgment." 

By acknowledging his error and rising above it Aygue- 
sparse conquered an even higher place in Robert's esteem. 
But what of Van Welde? Did his remark indicate that pre- 
viously he had been faking? That he had not really been in 
such a desperate condition, just a few minutes before, as he 
had appeared to be? Robert sighed. The horror aroused by 
electroshock was not purely physical, in spite of the gargoyle 
air it lent the patient's face. It was administrative and philo- 
sophical. A man was depersonalized by the ritual proceed- 
ings even before he underwent the actual treatment. 

The current produced no more fatal effect on Van Welde 
than it had done on the others. After the application of the 
oxygen mask his cheeks turned pink like those of his prede- 
cessors and his expression was peaceful. Several minutes went 
slowly by. Then the attendant with a mustache tugged at 
Ayguesparse's sleeve. 

"Sir, he's talking," he said. 

Ayguesparse laid his hand on Van Welde's heart and stood 
silently beside him. Then he reached out and took Robert 
by the arm to draw him closer. But Van Welde was not talk- 
ing; he was singing, or rather humming to himself. As he 
listened, Robert grew pale. Yes, it was Clodhopper; it 
couldn't be anyone else. Christmas of 1939, in Lorraine, with 
the Flanders Division. The jagged ruins of Malbrough . . . 
the ghostly, white figures of the camouflaged patrol. He 
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would have recognized that song among a thousand others, 

no matter how out of tune or otherwise altered it might be, 
even if it were to come out of another world, sung by a zom- 
bie: 

"A Tommy stole the Poiiu's wife . . ." 

The sleeper's voice was thick and blurred. 

"1 know what he's trying to sing, Doctor," said Robert. 

"A Tommy stole the Poilu's wije y 
While he was fighting faraway . . /' 

**Hi$ wife didn't wait for 'Tommy/ " jeered one of the 
attendants. 

"Where's your Christian charity?" asked Olivier, with a 
half-mocking smile, 

Ayguesparse looked on while the attendants stretched out 
Van Wclde and tucked him in as if he were a child. It was 
some time before Olivier noticed that Robert was standing 
motionless beside Van Welde's bed, his black-gloved hand 
hanging like lead and a vague look in his eyes, Robert, the 
waking sleepwalker, had passed through the looking glass. 



Chapter 9 

ON CHRISTMAS EVE of 1939 Second Lieutenant 
Robert Drouin was in command of a small group of soldiers 
quartered at Haguelein-le-Haut, an outlying section of the 
straggling village of Haguelein-le-Bas. Billeted alongside 
him was a "special unit" assigned to commando duty. Al- 
though he was not taking part in this unit's projected opera- 
tions, he went out, late that afternoon, in the company of one 
of its young officers, to take a look from an advanced outpost 
at the enemy lines. 

In the uniform he had ordered from a tailor of the Palais- 
Royal, now worn from three months in the field, Robert 
looked young for his age. From under the natural shelter of 
the Bois du Hirsch and the Bois du Cerf, he was studying the 
layout of the enemy lines. Before him stretched an icy plain, 
a mile and a half wide, and beyond it a range of pine-covered 
hills; on a height to the left were the ruins of the Chateau 
de Malbrough. The predominant colors of the scene were a 



grayish white and a bronzed green, with patches of brighter 
green and yellow around the velvety black pines. At intervals 
crows swept down and hovered over this no man's land, 

"Always the same," said Robert. He was holding his re- 
volver in his right hand while with his left he tightened the 
khaki scarf, worn under the helmet, which the colonial 
troops had Introduced to those of continental France. "The 
Fritzes are on the heights and we're in the hollow/' 

Charlie, his fellow lieutenant, a schoolmaster from the 
north of France, was afflicted with a slight stutter. 

"We don't know wh-wh-what we w-w-want," he replied, 
shrugging his shoulders. "We declared war and then we let 
them occupy the best positions." 

They were surveying the landscape with field glasses, in 
the last few minutes before twilight, which was already blue 
in the air. Suddenly they flattened themselves out on the 
ground. A volley of shells struck the Bois du Hirsch, raising 
a cavernous echo among the branches of the trees and falling 
perhaps fifty yards away. 

"The b-b-bastardsP said Charlie. "They've spotted us." 

They were time shells, particularly dangerous on flat 
ground. A very slight adjustment of the gunners' aim and 
the two men would be raked by the next volley* In the ten 
days since the Flanders Regiment had moved up to the front 
they had had no great experience of fire, but their nerves had 
acquired the essential reflexes; their bodies moved faster 
than their reason. 

They crawled toward a rust-colored hillock, which of- 
fered greater protection. Nothing is more tiring than crawl- 
ing, and there was perspiration on their faces when they 
reached shelter on a strip of grass covered with dead leaves, 
which left their rear unguarded. The shells kept coming, 
quite regularly, exploding either before or behind them, 
but falling, in general, slightly to the right. 

"Either they've really spotted us, or else they're just having 
fun," said Charlie. 

A shell or two proceeded to shatter the branches of a pine 
tree no more than twenty feet away and the two men made 
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themselves very small. A bursting shell has an unmistakable 
whirring, whistling sound which bespeaks a frankly inimical 
intention. Gradually the range shifted. They listened care- 
fully for several minutes, to make sure they were safe. 

"And all that on account of our own stupid artilleryl They 
think they have to make a big noise. If they didn't irritate 
the Fritzes with their w-w-war g-g-games, we'd be left in 
peace/' 

Breathing hard, they slid behind a holly bush. The nearby 
trees had been shaved by other recent bombardments, and 
sap was oozing out of a weeping willow. 

"Just a little taste of the real thing," said Robert. 

They sat up and attempted, before it was too dark, to 
compare the terrain to a military map which Charlie had 
pulled out of his pocket. At once the landscape, which they 
had admired for its breadth and melancholy, took on a war- 
like character. What had been a harmony of spaces and colors 
now became depots of automatic arms, routes for undercover 
patrols, ambushes of death. 

One by one, the two officers went over the main points of 
the terrain. The Chateau de Malbrough, swarming with ob- 
servers, who could be seen through the field glasses going 
about their ordinary occupations as if the enemy were not 
nearby, the farm where the Germans were supposed to have 
a broadcasting unit, a village known as "Cow Haven," con- 
sisting of a few tumble-down houses whose patches of red 
roofs seemed to bleed over patches of snow, and their own 
posts: No. i, out of sight in the woods; No. 2, a rattrap ab- 
surdly located in a depression from which it could not pos- 
sibly be defended; No. 3, across from Malbrough, the only 
one with any elevation; and No. 4, Haguelein-le-Haut, which 
was under the command of Robert Drouin. Now that the 
bombardment was over, the scene had recovered its former 
calm, broken only by the harsh cawing of the crows. 

"Very good," said Charlie. "Supposedly we go from here 
to Haguelein-East . . ." 

"The cemetery , . ." 

"Yes. Then to the Quarry, which hangs perpendicularly 



over our most advanced positions, and back, passing as close 
as possible to the German lines. If they hear us coming they'll 
start back to their own lines and we may identify their sta- 
tions/" 

"I see. I'm happy to- go with you. I'm fed up with Hague- 
lein." 

The frozen earth sent a penetrating cold into their feet 
and legs and thighs. At night the thermometer went down to 
five or ten degrees below freezing. They returned to the vil- 
lage by a roundabout way, taking certain precautions, but 
in a very casual manner. This mixture of combat discipline 
and drill-ground relaxation was characteristic o the period 
of the "phony war." 

After three months of billeting in the north, the Flanders 
Division has just been transferred to the eastern front, re- 
lieving sharpshooters from Morocco and Catalonia. This 
was a punitive measure and inspired the men with mingled 
bitterness and pride. These miners and peasants from Cam- 
brai, Lille, Valenciennes and the Somme valley were grum- 
blers and rebels by nature. 

The division's original assignment was along the Scheldt 
estuary, where the soldiers were no more than twenty miles 
from home. Quite naturally they failed to see why, on general 
principles, no furloughs were granted and they were kept 
sitting around in cold barns, when home was so near. Fur- 
lough or no furlough, they made a mass exodus every week- 
end, and the general staff, unwilling to admit that it was 
lacking in imagination, exiled them to Lorraine. 

Robert picked up some snow, rubbed it between his hands, 
then dried them while they were still red, first with his hand- 
kerchief and then against his coat, and put on his gloves. His 
eyes were running from the cold; several times his hands and 
feet had been frozen. During this winter of 1939-40, when 
the average temperature was around freezing, a large part 
of the troops were quartered in their combat positions; that 
is, in holes in the ground, heated only by alcohol burners. 

This war still wasn't the real thing, but it was getting 



close to it, thanks chiefly to the bombardments. The Ger- 
mans, a division of easygoing Bavarians, engaged in target 
practice on the French posts, exchanging courtesies with the 
batteries at Haguelein, which were nicknamed Irma, Clara 
and Miss Bromide. No harm was intended on either side, 
but from time to time a fellow hauling water or relieving 
himself on the ground was accidentally killed by a shell 
which had lost its way. 

Robert had already embarked upon his radio career, but 
he held a second lieutenant's commission in the reserve. 
Now he was in charge of the post of Haguelein-le-Haut, an 
isolated section of Haguelein4e-Bas. 

When their reconnoitering was done, the two officers 
came back in the darkness to Haguelein-le-Haut. The un- 
covered red portions of the rooftops looked, against the 
bluish background, like caked blood, its color reminiscent of 
the red trousers worn by the infantry in 1870 and 1914. 

A hundred yards from the village Robert put his fingers to 
his mouth and whistled in Apache fashion. Soon a human 
form appeared among the houses and a strapping sergeant 
bade them welcome. They made their way into the village 
on the east side. The approaches were crisscrossed by lines 
of barbed wire which Robert's men had unrolled the night 
before, in spite of the cold, and now they had to pick their 
way over the snow as if in a game of blindman's buff, taking 
care not to be snagged. Hundreds of empty tin cans were 
hung up on the wire and rattled at the slightest touch, just 
as they were intended to do as a warning of a raid by some 
enemy patrol. 

Robert exchanged a few words with the sergeant, in civil- 
ian life a mine foreman, and was greeted cordially by the 
men. They were fond of Robert and eager to show the 
other officer how high he stood in their esteem. Once they 
had passed these sentries they advanced into the lugubrious 
village, evacuated by its inhabitants in the very first days of 
the war and stripped until it was only an empty shell. The 
Germans had never set foot in it, and so the looting could 
be attributed only to the Moroccan and Catalonian units 
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which had billeted there before, or to the recently 

arrived northerners who had followed their example. 

Wanned by the walk and with his cheeks glowing under 
his scarf, Robert was in form. War had revealed to him 

the value of such simple pleasures as a pause in the open 
country, a deep sleep after a twenty-mile march, hot food 
alter three days of tinned rations, and a glass of mulled wine. 
The instincts of a countryman, repressed by long years of 
living in the city, were reawakened, 

Haguelein-le-Haut had a funereal air. The great, nail- 
studded doors of the church, torn from their hinges, swung 
open. A dozen steps away an abandoned Peugeot looked like 
a giant turtle shrouded in ice, and an overturned hearse 
raised supplicating wheels to the sky. With the whipping 
wind in their faces, the two men made for the mess of the 
"special unit/' to which Robert was not attached, although 
it was quartered at Haguelein-le-Haut, and he and his men 
were in charge of the defenses. With the oncoming night, 
gray shadows were thrown over the almost oppressive white- 
ness of the Lorraine landscape, from the snow-covered pines 
to the snow-covered red roofs which hemmed them in on 
every side, Robert thought of Apollinaiie, the blue-clad 
soldier-poet of the preceding war, and recited to himself the 
verses of the Rhine Poems: 

The firs in conical caps 
And long voluminous capes 
Like astrologers' . . - 

What came next: 

Salute . . . salute . . . salute the passing ships 
On the Rhine, their fallen brothers . . 

But he had forgotten the rest, and the Rhine was very far 
away- Charlie was whistling, quite indifferent to the thoughts 
o his companion, 

"I hope there's been a delivery of m-m-mail," he said. For 
this stuttering volunteer member of the special unit had a 
wife and small child at home. 
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It was very unusual that any officer not attached to this 
unit should go out beyond the forward positions, as Robert 
had just done, to reconnoiter the grounds of a future opera- 
tion. The unit had cut its teeth and made several sorties re- 
sulting in direct contact with the enemy. But no deaths had 
been chalked up on either side, only minor wounds and 
scratches. The commanding officer was a captain called 
Blaud de Rnie, who was not only a reservist but a former 
career man as well, a well-born, highly courteous and re- 
served fellow. Rumor had it that he was bent on killing 
himself in order to flee various personal and family griefs, 
but in the field he was as careful as the next man of his 
soldiers 1 safety. Those of his subordinates whom Robert 
counted his particular friends were young Raymond Delaz, 
an ebullient boy just out of Saint-Cyr, Calais, an insurance 
man, and Charlie, the schoolmaster, who had been converted 
to Catholicism when he was twenty years old, and whose 
northern dialect was as noticeable as the polished speech of 
the captain. 

The mess was in the house of the local notary, now evacu- 
ated, and an orderly greeted them at the door. Robert re- 
membered perfectly being struck by his appearance: his red 
hair, his short, bowlegged body, the crafty expression on his 
face and his rolling eyes. 

"Get a move on, Clodhopper!" a voice called out to him, 
just as he was explaining that the captain had been expect- 
ing them for the last twenty minutes for supper. "The cap- 
tain wants to know what's on the menu for tonight." 

Only a northerner would have called it "supper" rather 
than "dinner." At this point the orderly slipped away. Rob- 
en smiled at the appropriateness of his nickname. He and 
Charlie walked into the Empire drawing room of the nota- 
ry's lady, where the walls were lined with hundreds of law- 
books in closed bookcases. 

"Ah, here you are, gentlemen," said the captain. "The 
Fritzes gave you the proper salute, I gather." , 

"Yes," said Charlie. "77'*. Time shells." 



"Very good. Did you get a look at the terrain. Lieutenant 
Drouin?" 

"Yes, sir, I did. Of course, I knew it to some extent al- 
ready/* 

"I realize that/* said Bland de Rnie. **It J s forbidden to go 
beyond the barbed wire, but you felt a need to make your 
own investigations! Don't deny it; in your place I'd have 
done the same thing. If you ever join our unit, I shall appre- 
ciate the fact that you are more than a guest. Meanwhile, 
you are my guest tonight. Just look at all that!" And 
he waved his arm in the direction of the table. 

The notary's drawing room, decorated in black, jade and 
gold, was littered with torn wrapping paper, cord, army 
blankets, guns, cartridge belts and bottles of liquor. From 
the walls respectable, gilt-framed ancestors looked down at 
the confusion with sullen disapproval. 

"I see we have a good quartermaster," said Robert, rub- 
bing his itching, red hands. He had always loved winter and 
winter sports, but since his arrival at Haguelein-le-Haut, he 
had had more than enough of snow* 

On the table there were sausages, still trussed in string, 
big, amateurishly labeled tins of vegetables and fruit, earth- 
enware pots o duck or goose liver, a large ham, two fresh 
pineapples, a turkey and several varieties of cake. 

"Say what you will, gentlemen," said Blaud de R<nie, 
"but quite apart from religion, Christmas is a good thing! 
We have a superb dinner ahead of us/' 

"By the way, sir/' put in Charlie, "d-d-don't forget the 
M-m-midnight M-m-mass. The chaplain is making a 
special trip up here/' 

"What a borel" exclaimed Delaz. 

Calais bit into a drumstick, in order not to have to give 
an opinion. 

"Don't put on a grouch, Delaz/' said the outraged Charlie. 
"I ran myself ragged getting him to come/* 

There was no use arguing about it. The Midnight Mass 
was in the line of duty. 

"Good," said the captain. "Here's the evening's program. 



Charlie, Drouin and I are going to study the details of the 
forthcoming operation. I have quite definite orders on that 
score: 'Have Operation Melchior ready for execution on 
short notice/ Delaz, bring me the aerial photos." 

"Yes, sir." 

"After that we shall dine/' 

"But not too heavily, sir/' begged Charlie. 

"Exactly. We'll have time for a rubber of bridge before 
the Midnight Mass . , /' 

"Which will actually be at eleven o'clock." 

"Then we'll have a midnight supper and turn in." 

The captain got up, his polished tan riding boots click- 
ing on the formerly polished floor. In a civilian drawing 
room the maid is apt to shine the center and leave the cor- 
ners dull. But here just the opposite was true. Only the clean- 
liness of the corners and of the underside of the furniture 
bore witness to the care that had once been lavished on the 
room. Blaud pointed to two cases of champagne, which were 
his Christmas present to the mess, and they all made sounds 
of approbation. 

"Van Welde!" he called. "Van Welde!" 

"Yes, sir/' came from the hall the grating voice of the 
orderly who had met Robert and Charlie at the door. "Cora- 
ing, sir!" 

Van Welde drew himself up to attention as soon as he en- 
tered the room. His heels clicked, but on account of his bow- 
legs his knees did not come together. And his eyes wandered 
restlessly about him. The thin body, the bowlegs and the 
wandering eyes contrasted strangely with Clodhopper's ul- 
tra-rigid military bearing. A martinet, Robert instinctively 
classified him. At the same time, obsequious; in fact, a boot- 
licker. 

"Van Welde, will you clear the table and take the food 
into the pantry?" 

"The pantry?" asked Van Welde, as if he had never heard 
the word before. 

"The kitchen, if you like/' 

Van Welde clicked his heels again and went to work, 
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gradually uncovering the table's marqueterie decoration. 
Then, swaying under their weight, he carried the various 
encumbrances away. There was something grotesque about 
him, which was disturbing rather than funny, aed a painful 
excess of good will. He had none of the northerner's quali- 
ties: the uprightness, the rough, straight-from-the-shoulder 
way of talking, the unwillingness to be pushed around. . . . 
Robert found him thoroughly unlikable. 

"You can put the cases of champagne in the courtyard/* 
the captain added. "The trip will have given it a proper 
shaking." 

Van Welde gave a stupid laugh. Pointing to the empty 
table the captain said: 

"Gentlemen, to work!" 

The three of them leaned over the maps, while Delaz 
spread the aerial photographs before them. Under an elec- 
tric lamp whose bronze stand depicted a 1900 bathing beauty, 
they scrutinized the terrain. The captain wanted every de- 
tail to be made familiar first to the officers and then to the 
men, and the blown-up photographs were of great aid to their 
study. They plotted the altitude levels and compared them 
with the impressions they had brought back from their brief 
excursions into no man's land. The ups and downs of this 
uneven country affected not only artillery range finding 
but marching conditions as well. 

The orders for "Operation Melchior," as the faraway 
strategical master mind, in civilian life a seminarian, had 
dubbed it, were clear enough when it came to plans but 
imprecise when it came to the exact time of their execution. 

**We must watch like the Shepherds," said Calais, half 
seriously. 

"Your misguided sense of humor again!'* answered Blaud 
de R6nie. 

Actually, Calais's words were a parody of some uttered 
by the French Fascist Colonel de la Rocque, whom Blaud de 
R&iie disliked just as much as he. 

Although Charlie had already given him some idea of 
what it was about, Robert now saw the scope of the opera- 



tion much more clearly. Several times the captain sent for 
men who could be heard talking in adjacent rooms to check 
with their experience the length of time necessary for cross- 
ing a certain stretch of ground. Meanwhile the officers wrote 
down: 

Departure from Drouin's post, through the cemetery: H 
hour. Three pines: H plus 10. Direction: South-southeast. 
. . . They paused to measure the width of the angle. At H 
plus /5 we should be drawing near the Quarry. . , . 

An hour later Operation Melchior was all set up, and they 
had drunk three rounds of aperitifs to the health of their 
godmothers. Every possible factor had been taken into con- 
sideration except, of course, the reaction of the enemy, and 
even this was envisaged in the form of three hypothetical 
contacts: A with a single enemy soldier; B with a small 
group; C with a large body. Contacts A and B called for en- 
gagement; Contact C for withdrawal. The purpose was to 
take prisoners without getting involved in battle. 

At this point the notary's Empire clock rang out seven. 
The captain called the orderlies and they set the food and 
drink on the table. According to military custom, once a 
course of action had been plotted, the leaders were entitled 
to put it out of their minds and relax. A soldier typed it up 
and gave it to the captain for final revision. He made a few 
last-minute changes of name among the noncommissioned 
officers and added a note concerning precautions against gas. 
After this, Christmas Eve bade fair to be undisturbed. 

Drinks were plentiful and food even more so in the army 
messes of 1939, especially in that of the special unit which 
was the divisional commander's baby* Two meals, one after 
the other, did not seem in the least excessive to young men 
who knew that a field mine or a bullet might cut their 
appetite for good the next time they stuck their noses out- 
side. For the phony war, the war of "bases of operation" was 
giving way to a campaign colonial in character. 

The hors d'oeuvres were crude but copious, and the Beau- 
jolaid flowed freely. Private jokes came to the fore: the anti- 
clericalism of Calais, the religious zeal o Charlie, the con- 



vert, and, of course, the peculiarities of their superior officers. 
When the chicken came around they were talking of Santa 
Clans* They wished a promotion for Raymond Deiaz and 
Robert Drouin, a machine for unscrambling his words for 
Charlie and a pair of leather boots for Calais, who insisted 
on wearing puttees because he thought they were more dem- 
ocratic (so the captain said) or because they were less ex- 
pensive (according to Charlie) . 

"And what about you?" said Blaud de Rnie to Van Welde, 
who was serving the peas. "What do you want for Christmas?" 

"I want to go home," said Van Welde. 

The answer was unexpected; it was somehow out of keep- 
ing with the rigidity of his military bearing. 

"Naturally/* said the captain. "That's what everyone 
wants. I was thinking of something more personal. . . . 
Meanwhile, would you put on my favorite record you know 
the one." 

" 'Roses of Picardy/ " said the other officers, all together. 

Blaud de Rome's passion for "Roses of Picardy" was al- 
most as strong as that of Maurois's Colonel Bramble for the 
"Destiny Waltz." Van Welde obeyed, not without trepida- 
tion. He was afraid of breaking the captain's portable record 
player and touched it as gingerly as if it contained a hidden 
time bomb. 

The record was worn, and as a result the woman's voice 
was slightly shrill, but for this masculine audience it was 
charged with peacetime memories. It came from far away 
and also from nearby. For they knew perfectly well that no 
more than twenty or thirty miles from Haguelein-le-Haut, 
life was going on very much as usual, with taverns and dance 
halls and the indulgence of every human foible. Robert 
clenched his jaws and Delaz sighed like a little boy deprived 
of the chance to see his favorite film. 

It was the vaguely melancholy music that Robert liked, 
rather than the sentimental words. At this time he was not 
aware of its associaton with the image of his father. 

Blaud de R&ile had a real weakness for the tune, and a 



dreamy look came over his face as he listened to it. He had a 
chiseled profile, with a slightly heavy chin like that of a Ro- 
man proconsul, a resemblance accentuated by the short cut 
of his hair. Suddenly conscious of the silence around him he 
pulled himself together and said: 

"Some day I'll explain why I'm so crazy about that song." 

Van Welde picked up the refrain, hitting one false note 
after another, in an effort to show that even a plain soldier 
like himself could understand what the captain was saying. 

"Roses are shining in Picardy ... I know that very 
well." 

"That's not it, though," said the captain. "I don't mind 
you singing, but do keep the tune." 

Van Welde fell silent and stood swinging his weight 
from one foot to the other. 

"By the way," the captain resumed. "You never said what 
you wanted for Christmas, I mean apart from permission to 
go home." 

"I'd like one of those spray guns," Van Welde timidly re- 
plied, pointing to a case of miniature lightweight steel ma- 
chine guns, made in Spain. 

"You don't want much, do you?" the captain exclaimed. 
"I'm afraid I can't give you that. But I have another idea." 

Doubtless he was sorry for the brutality with which he had 
dismissed Van Welde's murder of his favorite song. He got 
up, and while Van Welde followed him with his eyes, went 
over to the elk-horn coat rack where he had hung up his 
cartridge and shoulder belts. From its holster he extracted 
an American automatic revolver, which fired twenty-three 
shots, either one by one or in rapid succession. 

"How would you like this?" he asked. 

Van Welde was speechless as Blaud de R&iie tossed him 
the gun. 

'Til lend it to you," he added. 

"Your own revolver, sir?" 

"I've just received a later model," the captain explained. 
"Just remember to lay off those 'Roses of Picardy'!" 

Van Welde's eyes were wide open, like those of a child 
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who expected to ind a rag doll in his Christmas stocking 
and finds a mechanical horse instead* He stared at the officer 
incredulously, then realizing that it was no joke, joyfully 
turned the revolver over In his hands. 

"Just don't shoot us up with It!" said Charlie. 

"God knows us for His own, doesn't He?*' asked Calais 
ironically. 

Bland de R4nie had frequent accesses of spontaneous 
generosity, which had won him the timid affection of his 
men and the veiled mistrust of his superiors. Even after a 
century and a half of bourgeois democracy and the progres- 
sive devaluation of titles of nobility, there are circumstances 
under which such aristocratic gestures are effective. But 
Robert did not stop to reflect upon them. He was thinking, 
along purely prosaic lines, that the war, so hazy and unreal 
since September, had taken on menacing Immediacy in the 
shape of the lethal weapon which Blaud de Rnie had just 
so imprudently turned over to this dubious clodhopper. 

"Now I'll have fun/' said Van Welde, with childish glee. 
"I'm much obliged, sir, I'm sure. . , ." 

He was on his way to the kitchen when the officer's voice 
called him back. He looked around uneasily, as if someone 
were going to take away his new toy. 

"Meanwhile you can bring on the cheese," said Blaud de 
R&iie. 

He took the record off the record player, dusted it with 
his handkerchief and started to slip it back into its envelope. 
Then he straightened up, shook his head and dropped it onto 
the floor, where it promptly shattered. The other officers 
looked at one another in silence. Then Van Welde came back 
with the cheese. Blaud de R^nie stood stock-still and then 
stalked back to his chair. No one could decide whether he had 
dropped the record purposely or by accident. Suddenly, in 
the distance, the words came back, laden with irony: 

"Roses are shining in Picardy . . " 

A chorus of soldiers was singing. They had heard the rec- 
ord so often that they had learned it by heart. A few minutes 
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before, when the orderlies had been going in and out, the 
soldiers, who were eating supper in some nearby rooms 
which had been thrown together to make their mess, had 
heard echoes of the tune. On their lips the rhythm was trans- 
formed into something popular and gay. 

Blaud de Rnie made an ironical gesture directed toward 
himself, a gesture of submission to fate. He had just pulled 
his chair up to the dining table when the telephone, a rustic 
wall model, rang. Robert was sitting nearest to it, and after 
exchanging nods with Blaud de R^nie he picked up the 
receiver. 

"mile; fimile speaking/* said the voice at the other end 
of the wire, with a strong Lille accent. 

The transmission was poor, and Robert had to stop up 
his other ear. He felt quite sure that trouble was in store. 

"Hello! mile calling Sylvie. fimile calling Sylvie." 

"This is Sylvie/' 

According to the code, the regiment as a whole was called 
"mile" and the special unit "Sylvie." This was heavy- 
handed humor, a counterpart of the German appellations of 
"Siegfried" and "Hilda/' 

The colonel was asking for the captain. Blaud de R&iie 
emptied his glass, got up and took over the receiver. Listen- 
ing with a fashionably bored air, he stretched first one booted 
foot and then the other out toward the wood fire, fragrant 
with resin. Several times he transferred the receiver from his 
left ear to his right. There was absolutely no expression on 
his face. 

"Very good, sir/' he concluded, drawing himself up very 
straight, as if he were within the colonel's range of vision. 

After he had hung up he looked at the blue shadows danc- 
ing in the fire and the orange reflections on the veined mar- 
ble of the fireplace. Then he kicked the fragments of the 
broken record into the embers. As he turned around there 
was a sound of crackling wax. 

"Charlie, my boy/' he said, "the Midnight Mass will have 
to go on without us. It seems that the enemy isn't observing a 
Christmas truce. Typically German vulgarity, isn't it? Divi- 
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sional Headquarters has heard that the Fritzcs are on the 
prowl and wants prisoners. Operation Melchior is scheduled 
for 10 P.M."* 

"Sh-sh-shit!" said Charlie. 

Dulle Griet, Mad Meg, the symbol of war, had come, 
booted and helmeted, into the peaceful drawing room of 
the notary of Haguelein-!e-Haut, where the wax fragments 
of "Roses of Picardy" had melted into black tears. 
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Chapter 10 



"A DOZEN men will do," said the captain, after 
looking at the list of those available. 

Operation Melchior had been designed for two groups, 
but the special unit, like the whole Flanders Division, was 
somewhat of a skeleton organization. At this particular time 
Christmas furloughs accounted for a large number of ab- 
sences. But five months later, in the fatal May of 1940, the 
ranks were still woefully incomplete. 

Behind the captain, Van Welde gave signs of restlessness, 
but did not dare open his mouth. Blaud looked at him out of 
his mournful, dark eyes. 

"What do you want now?" he asked. 

"Will you take me, sir? I've been spending all my time 
with the pots and pans, and that's no fun." 

"Very well." 

Van Welde went off to change his clothes. 

"A good soldier," said Raymond Delaz. 
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The captain made no reply. Delaz had begun to buckle 
his cartridge belt. 

"No go, Delaz. That would make your fourth sortie in 
succession. The officers have to take their turn, like the men. 
You can pinch-hit for Charlie at the Midnight Mass/* 

Delaz and Charlie both made wry faces. But the humor of 
the situation caused them to laugh. Delaz's religious feelings 
were not much more solid than those of Calais. At this point 
Robert Drouin spoke up. The excitement of the last-minute 
preparations made him suddenly aware of the tediousness 
of his post. 

"May I go along, sir?" he asked abruptly. 

"It isn't according to regulations. Fd rather you stayed 
here to take us in when we return. We may be knocked up 
out there/* 

"I have a first-rate noncommissioned second-in-command. 
He could keep in touch from here with the course of the oper- 
ation and I could guide you back. The men at the other 
outposts all know my voice." 

"Very well. Come along/* 

Robert felt suddenly happy. He couldn't have endured 
spending this Christmas Eve alone and inactive. Blaud de 
Rnie paced up and down the room. He was annoyed by the 
last-minute character of the colonel's order and concerned 
about the whole conduct of the war. 

"It's ridiculous to make a distinction between the offen- 
sive function of the special units and the defensive function 
of the rest." 

"Fin glad to hear you say that, sir." 

"And besides, I can't very well refuse an entertaining ex- 
cursion to my guest/' 

"What a mess!" exclaimed Charlie. "Some idiot has used 
my helmet to wash lettuce." 

"This will be a good time to distribute the white capes," 
said the captain. "I have an idea it won't be exactly warm 
over toward the Quarry/ 7 

After hearing that he could not go, Delaz had sunk back 



into his chair, sprawling with his legs far apart and the 
heels of his boots propped against the floor. 

"That bastard Santa Glaus! I'll have something to say to 
him if he turns up tonight/* 

Half an hour later the patrol moved out through the 
cemetery. For the sake of propriety Robert had chosen a 
seminarian to head the group which occupied the cemetery 
post, one of the four which formed Haguelein-Ie-Haut*$ de- 
fenses. Beyond the barbed wire there was a stretch of open 
country. Robert's second-in-command, the sergeant major 
who in civilian life was a mine foreman, looked on with 
envy as they went away. The tin cans hung on the wires jin- 
gled as they passed by, and many white capes caught on the 
rusty barbs. 

One by one the ghostly figures were absorbed by the night. 
A dull, artificial light rose from the earth to the sky, which 
was inky black and moonless, but spangled with stars. Be- 
cause of their white capes and chalked helmets, all that could 
be seen of the soldiers were marching legs, which might have 
been sticks moving across the freshly fallen snow. A sharp 
wind had risen in the east. They walked on for ten minutes, 
preceded by two scouts, who sounded an alarm every time 
the cow mooed. 

For there was a cow in the region, a legendary animal 
known as "Brown Cow" or "Midnight Cow," which at times 
spread considerable terror. During the phony war all sorts 
of ridiculous things went on in the forward positions. Upset 
by contradictory instructions, particularly the order that 
they should shoot as seldom as possible, sentries imagined 
that they saw strange, inimical shapes everywhere, and whole 
landscapes appeared to them in the light of hallucinations. 
One man, posted by Robert, had fallen asleep on his feet, 
and when he. woke up he shot at the rising moon. An enemy 
patrol shot back at him, and a corporal, fancying his posi- 
tion under attack, ordered all his men to reply. The Ger- 
mans answered in their turn and soon on both sides the 
whole front was ablaze with artillery fire. Now, among the 
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specters of the night, the most picturesque was the Brown 
Cow. Every midnight during the past week her mooing had 
sounded like a loud rumble midway between the French 
and German lines. Patrols used animal or bird calls to trans- 
mit messages, and if every such noise had come from a four- 
legged or winged creature the countryside would have been a 
veritable zoo. But the Midnight Cow's mooing had some- 
thing particularly sinister about it which got on the nerves 
of the war-weary men. Three days earlier Blaud had ordered 
a search of all the barns in no man's land in an effort to 
locate the offender, but a flurry of German shells had cut 
short the investigation. 

Of course there were various theories about the Cow. 
Blaud thought it was a decoy set out by the Germans, while 
Charlie, the rural schoolmaster, maintained that it was a 
genuine animal, nostalgic for peace, a tender escapee from a 
German field kitchen, which had made its way back to its 
barn and was mooing because it was all alone. In short, a cow 
with an almost human nature. There were other even more 
farfetched explanations, but all of them hinged upon one 
of two premises: the cow was real, or the cow was a fake. 

"We're going to straighten this out tonight," said Blaud 
de R<nie. "The animal's too much for me." 

The itinerary included, after the Quarry, the approach 
to the German forward positions around the Chateau de 
Malbrough. Blaud had to take Calais severely to task to pre- 
vent him from rousing the Fritzes with some V. B. grenades, 
shot from guns, which were almost as deadly as the balls of a 
75 cannon. Calais too came from the part of France occupied 
during the first World War, and he was in favor of giving im- 
mediate battle. But as they drew near the first German out- 
post they heard the occupants singing. The icy east wind 
blew gusts of the familiar Christmas carol: 

"Stille Nacht, 
HeiligeNacht . . /' 

How paradoxical that foreign voices should sing of peace 
for the benefit of a raiding party. 
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"A nasty job headquarters has given us," said Blaud with 
a sigh. 

But there was no question of attacking this outpost; it was 
deep underground and probably contained twice as many 
men as the patrol. The second phase of the operation entailed 
moving straight south, in the direction of a farm supposed 
to be the home of Brown Cow. The cold was so penetrat- 
ing that hands and feet were numb, in spite of fur gloves 
and heavy boots. Only their sheepskin jackets prevented the 
helmeted ghosts from dissolving into the eddies of wind- 
blown snow. 

"God damn it!" grumbled Charlie. "Intelligence has 
fumbled. There are about as many Germans as there are wild 
strawberries." 

Just then the mooing foghorn sounded again, from no 
more than two or three hundred yards away on the right, 
although the farm was not yet fully in view. Blaud called 
for a halt, then ordered his men to advance in a semicircle, 
twenty steps apart one from the other, to a distance of fifty 
yards from an irregularly shaped barn, the summit of whose 
snow-covered roof stood out against the black sky. The plan 
was simple enough. One owl hoot meant to go forward, two 
sharp whistles to fall back because of an enemy ambush. In 
this case they were to rally at the Hitler Tree, an oak struck 
by lightning, with a dead branch making a Nazi salute, which 
was only about a hundred yards from Haguelein-le-Haut. 

"A wise precaution," said Charlie. "We're supposed to 
take prisoners, not to be taken." 

Robert was not too enthusiastic about this phase of the 
operation. If the Germans were lying in ambush in the barn 
and the French proceeded to surround it, both sides might 
freeze to death before making a move. Robert walked beside 
Van Welde, who was caressing his newly acquired auto- 
matic revolver. Like a little boy, Robert reflected. 

Suddenly his attention was turned to something else. He 
burst into laughter which he quickly muffled with a cough. 
Captain Blaud de R6nie, the authentic aristocrat, had 
raised his hands to his lips and was mooing for all the world 



like a cow. After a minute or two Brown Cow responded. 
The captain's moo had a Paris-Sixteenth-Arrondissement 
intonation, whereas the cow's was pure cow. But actually 
only the nearness of both sounds made it possible to distin- 
guish between them. The duet was indescribably comic. 
Little by little the cow's moo grew louder, while the cap- 
tain's was more and more coaxing. Robert's laughter died in 
his throat, giving way to a certain superstitious fear. He 
opened his eyes wide when an enormous horned quadruped 
stepped out of the bushes. 

A whispered order transformed the soldiers into toreros 
and the captain into a cow caller. Only the darkness of the 
night denied Robert a full enjoyment of this parody of a 
battle scene. The men, their breath steaming, ran around in 
joyful circles, and the officers were beside themselves with 
laughter as they tried to quiet them down. Every now and 
then a blast of wind carried the sound of both the mooing 
and the laughter away. It took ten minutes to lasso the cow, 
who mooed louder than ever with delight. 

The episode was sheer farce written into the margin of 
the war, a bit of improvised Shakespearean buffoonery, 
whose comic tone was enhanced by the very real danger of 
the situation. In later years it would furnish the survivors 
with a Homeric war story. 

"She's H-licking me," said Charlie, whose country upbring- 
ing had caused him to guess that the cow was real. 

The little group fell back into single file, with the pris- 
oner, mooing gratefully and smelling just like a cow, bring- 
ing up the rear. 

As they approached the barn Charlie, who was walking 
directly ahead of Robert, stopped in his tracks. Every sound 
except that of the wind was cushioned and absorbed by the 
snow, but there were traces of footsteps in front of the barn* 
Charlie said to Robert in a low voice; 

"I'd like to see the staff officers' faces when they read the 
report: 'Mission accomplished; prisoner: one cow'!" 

"Quiet there!" muttered Blaud de R&iie. 

He was examining the footsteps. Obviously there had 



been visitors only a short time ago. At any moment an auto- 
matic weapon might shatter the silence of the night and kill 
the discoverers. The farce was over and tragedy stood in the 
wings. 

The scouts scattered and readied their guns. There was 
no need for the officers to give orders. The captain picked 
Van Welde and two other men to go in with him. He was 
always the first to risk his skin, and with the matter-of-fact 
air of a man going to keep an appointment. Indeed, there was 
something of a legend of Blaud de R&nie and his appoint- 
ment with death, 

The four figures disappeared into the barn, and Robert 
followed after. Once inside, four flashlight beams cut the 
darkness while Robert stayed at the entrance, revolver in 
hand. In his ears the wind was still whistling as it had 
through the pines. As its echo died down he heard humble 
barn noises, a creaking door, the overturning of a pail of 
water. Then there were some stifled oaths, two shots which 
echoed against the walls and the sound of running feet. Rob- 
ert started to rush forward, forgetting the danger of an am- 
bush, but the darkness slowed him down. After having been 
dazzled by the snow his eyes could not accustom themselves 
to the shadows, and he hesitated to use his flashlight. Foot- 
steps caused the ceiling above him to tremble and fragments 
of plaster to fall on his helmet. Gropingly he made his 
way up a rough stair and called softly: 

"Captain?" 

If a German detachment was anywhere near, he reflected, 
the noise in the barn would surely attract it. The loft at the 
top of the stair was lit by a flashlight, and behind it emerged 
a soldier. In his nervousness Robert almost shot off his gun, 
but just in time he recognized the twisted figure of Van 
Welde, who was hurling himself toward a window with all its 
panes of glass broken. They got to the window almost to- 
gether and leaned out. Across the snow-covered strip of 
ground between the barn and the other farm buildings two 
shadows were running. 
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"The bastards! They're getting away," shouted Van 
Welde. "The cowards! The swine!" 

The fugitives had passed beyond some bushes and dis- 
appeared. Their passage was greeted by tardy machine-gun 
volley, whose bullets bounced off the barn wall. With this 
noise and the glare of the flashlights to betray what was go- 
ing on, it was essential to hurry. No one could be sure that 
the Germans wouldn't come out of their combat posts, the 
nearest of which was only a quarter of a mile away. 

"Swine!" Van Welde repeated, sending two single shots 
after the fugitives. 

Then he threw one leg over the window sill, pivoted on 
his hand, dropped down to the ground and limped after his 
prey. Soon he was enveloped in the shadows, A minute later 
a figure stirred just beyond the bushes and a voice called out 
in northern dialect: 

"There's one here! In this building." 

Robert stumbled down the stairs so rapidly that he might 
have broken his neck. He realized that he was involved in a 
mad dance improvised by murderous fools, but he couldn't 
stop himself from taking part in it. Forty feet away there 
was another farm building, with darkened windows and 
closed doors. Just beside him he heard a man's irregular 
breathing. Everything was confused, and the operation had 
lost all its military character. The man near Robert said 
something . . . in German. 

"Good God!" Robert exclaimed. 

Alerted by the outcry, the other jumped up, knocked 
Robert's revolver out of his hand and ran away. By the time 
Robert had picked his gun out of the snow the other was 
beyond his reach. One . . . two . . . three. There had been 
at least three Germans in the barn, two who had run away 
a couple of minutes before and now this one. Six or seven 
shadowy figures were searching the second farm building for 
him. In the fever of the hunt they threw caution to the winds, 
calling out to one another and playing their flashlights over 
the farm tools, which hung like giant bugs on the walls. In 
the interplay of flashlights Robert caught sight of Van Welde, 



who was searching with a more hateful look on his face than 
that of the others. Outside the wind was still raging. 

"So it's you, Drouin," said the captain's voice. "It's a per- 
fect nightmare. We had laid hands on one of them, and . . ." 

The relentless spit of an automatic revolver sounded be- 
low them, so remote that it might have been beneath the 
surface of the earth. There was no end to the shooting and 
its reverberations. Blaud de R&iie and Robert found the 
yawning entrance to the cellar, and started to go down. Up 
to meet them came a confused sound of panicky footsteps. 

"One German grenade and we're done for," said Robert. 

"I set Calais and three men on guard above/* said Blaud 
de Rnie, 

Robert's flashlight lit up the spongy surface of the ground 
Jittered with straw, and he saw that the captain was holding 
a revolver in one hand and a whistle in the other, Blaud was 
not yet sure of the advisability of continuing the pursuit. 

'I'm staying here," he said at last. "Go see what's happen- 
ing, Drouin. I recognized the sound of my American re- 
volver." 

Robert went on down, with his flashlight to guide him. He 
was more afraid of tripping on the stone steps than of being 
hit by a bullet. In the cellar there was an acid, fruity smell. 
He made out a pile of barrel hoops, a wheelbarrow and 
some bottles. A mass of rotten plums was oozing out of a split 
vat in one corner. He advanced, surprised by the sudden 
silence. There were only a few whispers, more alarming than 
the shots which had gone before. He came to another room, 
with a vaulted ceiling, where flashlights were playing. Sud- 
denly the beam of his own fell on a man crouching beside a 
barrel, a man in German gray-green who was holding his 
belly in both hands as if he had the colic. His head was 
thrown back, revealing a heavily corded neck and bright 
eyes. As if the light were more than he could bear, 
he writhed, then relaxed and collapsed on the floor. A 
khaki-clad officer Charlie was looking on, and a few 
steps away Van Welde stood shaking, with the captain's re- 
volver in his hand. Charlie's voice rang out: 
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"Well, you've had your M-little Christmas celebration, 
haven't you, Van Welde?" 

Van Welde was livid, and Charlie beside himself with 
anger. 

"Easy there/" interrupted Bland de R<nie, coining up 
from behind them. And he added: "We've got to get out of 
here. Pick up that dummy and take him with you. There's 
not a second to waste/' 

As he went away he blew his whistle twice. The sound 
echoed in the night, and Robert felt sure that it could be 
heard miles away. Yes, they must get out, and the first thing 
was to escape from the trap of Brown Cow Farm. 

When they came up into the air the wind, blowing in the 
direction of the French lines, ruffled up their capes and 
froze their necks. The patrol fell into line, carrying the 
wounded man. The sentinels who had been posted outside 
came to join the ranks, anxious to know what had been go- 
ing on, 

"What have you got there?*' 

"A real, live prisoner!" 

They marched off, protected in the rear by two machine- 
gunners who stayed a hundred yards behind. No Germans 
were to be seen, and no man's land was as calm as before. 
An exploratory German flash rocket burst over the farm. 
Suspended for a minute by its parachute, it outlined the 
little group of lugubrious farm buildings. The cold seemed 
to be increasing. The cow, held by a short rope, had stopped 
mooing. While the German rocket was still alight, the 
Frenchmen had a feeling they were easy targets, but finally 
it fizzled out. 

It was quite a surprise to the seminarian and to the other 
sergeant who was Robert's second-in-command, when they 
saw the little procession wending its way among the over- 
turned tombstones of the cemetery. Two men were carrying 
the German, and behind them frolicked the Brown Cow. 

Back in the notary's drawing room the four officers took 
off their clothes. Chunks of snow and ice fell out of their 
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gloves and boots. A minute later they had polished off a bot- 
tle of champagne. Blaud was making a report over the tele- 
phone in his improvised office, a report from "Sylvie" to 
4 *mile." The German, with his body full of shot, had died 
upon arrival. 

"In just the place for a quick burial," said Calais, "He 
had a sense of timing!" 

It was nearly the morning of Christmas Day, and the 
special unit had chalked up the first kill of the Flanders 
Division. 

Stretched out on their cots, they went quickly to sleep, 
relieved that there had been no casualties among them. They 
were not yet aware of the irony of the expedition, but the 
next morning it became clear that there was something 
wrong. Toward eight o'clock Divisional Headquarters asked 
to have the prisoner brought in, and Blaud de Rnie had to 
make a second and third report, attempting to describe the 
exact circumstances under which he had died. 

"Pretty soon they'll be saying we had no right to kill him," 
he remarked bitterly. 

"N-n-naturally," said Charlie. 

"Just what do you mean?" asked Blaud. 

But Charlie only made a vague gesture. Robert felt sure 
that some special circumstance was known to him alone. After 
all, he had been the first officer to arrive on the scene. 

At the brief funeral service the dead man received mili- 
tary honors. After the soldiers had broken ranks there was 
an unusual silence. Van Welde, the hero of the day, had not 
been seen. At the Mass that followed, the sermon was ap- 
propriately or inappropriately concerned with the peace 
promised to men of good will. Van Welde, gray-cheeked and 
wearing a khaki sweater, put in an appearance just after the 
Mass was over. His comrades congratulated him but their 
attitude seemed tinged with mingled envy and repulsion. 
Van Welde himself, usually so voluble, wrapped himself in 
silence. 

The divisional truck, camouflaged in brown and yellow, 
came to pick up the dead German's body. The first kill! Be- 



fore it was taken away, Robert looked it over. There had 
been other casualties, of course, during bombardments. 
But this was the first enemy they had brought back, killed 
by their own hands. In a way he was one of the family. 
There was silver piping on the shoulder tabs, and the of- 
ficers argued about whether he was a Leutnant or a Feldwe- 
bel. Delaz consulted an army handbook and came up with 
the answer. He was not a Leutnant, since he had no star; he 
was not a Gefreiter or corporal, because he did have silver 
piping. He was definitely a Feldwebel. From the papers in 
his pocket they learned that his name was Horst Schwartz, 
that he came from Munich and was by profession a lawyer. 
This acquaintance with his civilian status made them feel 
vaguely uncomfortable. In an inside pocket there was a 
photograph showing him together with a young woman, not 
a German Gretchen type, but one that looked more like an 
American drum majorette. In spite of the bitter cold he 
wore no overcoat, only a jacket. He carried no arms, and 
his papers revealed little military information. 

"I don't even think he was engaged in a raid like ours," 
said Blaud de R&iie. "Otherwise we might have been killed, 
all of us. Probably he came, with a couple of friends, to get 
the cow." 

On the German's belt buckle there was an inscription em- 
barrassing to any good Christian: GOTT MIT UNS. 

In any case, the truck carried him away. In order to cheer 
themselves up, Robert and Delaz went to visit the cow. She 
was a peaceable creature with prominent ribs and a sagging 
udder, utterly without personality when she was seen in the 
crude light of day. 

All during lunch, in spite of the captain's forced gaiety, 
the feeling of uneasiness persisted. Delaz made it quite clear 
that he was no longer sorry to have missed the adventure. 
Van Welde did not serve at the table. Diou, his substitute, 
said that after the dead man's departure, he had gone to bed. 
In the afternoon the doctor came to pay him a visit and 
found that he had a high fever. 
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During the days that followed, it became increasingly 
clear that something was wrong. The volunteer killers of the 
special unit had lost their usual carefree air. Robert decided 
to visit them less frequently. He would spend his long hours 
of forced idleness reading Gide's Diary and Alain's thought- 
provoking Mars ou la Guerre Jugee. 

On the evening of December gist word came from head- 
quarters that Private Van Welde was to be promoted to the 
rank of corporal and cited in the order of the day, which 
meant that he would automatically receive the Croix de 
Guerre. Moreover he was to be candidate for the military 
medal. Robert listened distractedly to the text. It was larded 
with such phrases as "good soldier," "volunteer for the most 
dangerous missions/' "example of coolheadedness and cour- 
age." 

Van Welde went right on serving at the mess. He was 
obviously proud of his chevrons and wore the captain's re- 
volver on his belt. When the citation was read Charlie started 
to say something, but the captain shot him such a censorious 
look that he only muttered: 

"This b-b-bitchy war!" 

"Congratulations/' Blaud said to Van Welde, in a voice 
so musical that it was hard to imagine it had ever been used 
to call a cow. "Corporal, you are a brave man." 

Van Welde blushed and swayed from one foot to the 
other. Under his breath Blaud murmured something that 
sounded to Robert like "We've got to have men, and we take 
them where we find them." But out loud he added: 

"You may as well have my revolver. Consider it yours for 
keeps." 

He turned around to face the silent Charlie. 

"Thanks," he said, although no one knew to what he was 
referring. "You said yourself it was that kind of a war." 

Van Welde was radiant. 

"My father and mother are going to be happy when they 
hear this!" he exclaimed. 

He was asked to have a drink with the officers, and ap- 
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parently making an effort to conceal what, as a northerner, 
he considered unmanly emotion, he did a grotesque, almost 
obscene jig, patting his chest and singing: 

"A Tommy stole the Poilu's wife, 
While he was fighting far away . . ." 

The soldiers took up the chorus, and Blaud de R&iie 
could not refrain from a smile. Delaz laughed until there 
were tears in his eyes, but Charlie muttered to himself: "You 
b-b-bastards!" and turned away. As for Robert, he felt sticky 
and uncomfortable, as if he were crawling through a maze 
of underground passageways, a universe of moles or cock- 
roaches, where he was no longer fully a man. 



Chapter n 



ROBERT shook himself. Within the past few sec- 
onds a train of events of seventeen years before had lived 
again in his mind. Not, of course, in logical order, like a film 
story of "Brown Cow Night/' as for a while he and his fel- 
low officers had called that Christmas Eve at Haguelein-le- 
Haut. Rather, several different scenes had flashed simultane- 
ously across the multiple screen of his memory. All at once 
he had seen Charlie, the wandering eyes of Van Welde, the 
authoritative figure of Blaud de R&iie, the dead man and 
the emaciated cow, whose smell was as pungent in his nos- 
trils now as it had been then. Seventeen years! 

He looked over at the hospital beds where the electro- 
shock patients lay sleeping, at the indifferent attendants, the 
waiting Ayguesparse and Olivier, the only one who gave 
signs of having noticed his preoccupation. There, under one 
of the gray hospital blankets, lay Van Welde, the would-be 



suicide, the former hero, who was still singing, as if drunk- 
enly, in his sleep: 

"A Tommy stole the Poilu's wife, 
While he was fighting far away . . ." 

Robert took a deep breath, then forced the air out of his 
lungs. He needed all his strength to face up to this double 
horror, a horror of the present neatly superimposed over 
one of the past, each illuminating the other. As if in parallel 
mirrors, the Van Welde of 1956 showed the Van Welde of 
1939 and opened up the vista of a whole series of other Van 
Weldes of times gone by. There was a Van Welde knifing a 
Prussian sentinel in a pointed helmet, in the war of 1870, a 
Van Welde setting fire to a camp of the Holy Roman Emper- 
or's Imperials, a Van Welde ripping open with a pike the 
belly of a Spanish follower of the bloody Duke of Alba, a 
Van Welde fighting against the Count of Flanders; true and 
false heroes mingled together, their figures growing smaller 
as they receded into the distance and eventually acquiring 
the undershot jaws, bowlegs and massive shoulders of their 
prehistoric ape ancestors. Then, on the other side of the 
glass, there was a portrait gallery of future Van Weldes, 
true and false heroes too, but technicians: a Van Welde kill- 
ing the first man from Mars and cited on the planetary or- 
der of the day, a motorized, armored, space-suited, electri- 
fied, plasticized Van Welde, but a Van Welde all the same. 
How long was the race to go on? Until all the joyful killers 
in the holy wars, fated to wind up in mental institutions and 
have their wives stolen by Tommies or hospital interns, 
all the heroes and assassins, all the scum on the surface of the 
earth, were washed away. . . . 

Olivier had laid his hand on Robert's shoulder. 

"We're here," he said, like a train passenger informing a 
fellow traveler that they had reached their destination. 

Robert gave a sad smile. Only a few seconds had gone by 
since he had lost awareness of the present and plunged into 
the past. It couldn't have been very long, for Olivier was 
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standing in the exact same place where he had stood before. 

Robert's maimed hand was giving him pain. It had been 
half frozen that winter of 1939-40, covered with big gray 
chilblains, which hadn't helped it any to recover from the 
wound. Now it was just as cold as it had been then. Obviously 
it was endowed with an unconscious memory all its own! 
Gingerly he massaged it. 

"You've just furnished me with a good subject for a medi- 
cal paper," said Olivier, deliberately joking. "A little piece 
on the side effects of electroshock. The treatment is given 
for the benefit of a patient, but a bystander suffers the reac- 
tions!" 

"Exactly. I'm only now returning to my senses." 

And Robert went over to the bed where Van Welde was 
snoring. Poor fellow! He had turned onto one side and 
curled up with his head on one arm and his heels glued to 
his buttocks. The psychoanalysts must be right: he had fallen 
into the fetal position. 

"Have you returned from very far?" asked Olivier affec- 
tionately. 

"Yes, very. I'll explain later." 

"Don't forget. I'm counting on it." 

"There's one more to come," Ayguesparse interrupted. 

The last patient was the weak-willed fellow who had been 
reluctant to leave the hospital the day before. He cast an eye 
over those who had gone before him, the doctors and the 
electrical equipment, and made an indistinct animal noise. 
Decidedly he was against the whole procedure. There was 
a sad look in his eyes as the attendants pulled him toward 
the bed. "Nix, nix/' he said. He didn't struggle, but made 
himself limp and heavy. He resisted passively, that was all; 
the outcome was not his concern. He was a stranger to it. 

Olivier gave him the needle, the attendants applied the 
electrodes to his forehead and put the tube in his mouth. He 
gave a wild, guttural cry, the first one of a kind which Rob- 
ert had expected so far in vain to hear in this place. Had 
it not been stifled by the plastic tube, the peace of the for- 
mer convent might have been seriously disturbed, for it 
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seemed to voice the despair o the whole human race. But 
Robert was not seriously concerned. His thoughts were all 
of Van Welde, the corporal so proud of his revolver, who 
must soon awaken to the miseries of his present existence. 
It was too ironical a joke to discover one of the first heroes 
of the phony war sunk so very low. 

"Here," said Olivier. "These are two photographs which 
your man was carrying on him, I hope they'll serve your 

purpose.'* 

At this point the photographs didn't much matter. A quick 
glance showed Robert that they were the same ones which 
had fallen out of Van Welde's wallet the night before. One 
showed a slightly younger Van Welde and Suzy with her 
arm around his waist. They looked tender and almost happy. 

"Memories, eh?" commented Olivier. "The charm of the 
opposite sex, as Ayguesparse would say. And her protective 
attitude toward him." 

The other photograph dated from the war and caused 
Robert to smile. He recognized at once the familiar land- 
marks of the evacuated village of Haguelein-le-Haut: the 
undertaker's parlor and the swinging sign outside the no- 
tary's house. Van Welde, in a corporal's uniform, stood m 
front of the billets, proudly fingering Blaud de Regie's re- 
volver. 

Up until this point Robert had clung to the idea that 
there was no more than a coincidental resemblance. Subcon- 
sciously he had fought against the certainty that this Van 
Welde and the other were the same man. He said to himself 
that his profession of storytelling had carried him away. But 
now the truth was undeniable. The suicide of Mariakerke 
and the killer of Brown Cow Farm were one. 

"Are you going to Bruges today?" he asked Olivier. 

"No. Tomorrow." 

"I'd like to go along. Do you remember that candle- 
maker, Senlecq, whom we couldn't find the other evening?" 

"The one with the shop behind the Market Place?" 

"Yes, I simply must see him." 

"That's easy- You don't need to wait for me. The watch- 



man at the gate knows you and will let you by. You're free 
to come and go as you please/' And, turning to Ayguesparse, 
he said with a melodramatic gesture: "We're all free men, 
aren't we, sir?" 

"Free and responsible," said Ayguesparse gravely, look- 
ing up from the basin where he was washing his hands. 

Van Welde was still asleep. Had he been free and respon- 
sible when, as a soldier, he had killed Horst Schwartz, the 
lawyer from Munich who was roaming around between the 
lines in search of a Brown Cow? Or when he had tried to end 
his life with barbiturates because his wife was deceiving 
him? Free and responsible, indeed! 

"I don't need to go to Bruges before tomorrow," Robert 
said to Olivier. "This story has been dormant for seventeen 
years, and it can wait a little longer." 

"Something else out of the war, is it?" 

"Olivier, we all of us have the war in our blood. Ever 
since it finished I've tried to forget. But I can't. It's a dis- 
ease. I've got 'war' just the way some people have smallpox. 
All of us are infected, like the survivors of Hiroshima, yes, 
and almost as seriously damaged as they are. War paralytics, 
that's what we are. War, guerre, Krieg, whatever you want 
to call it. What Giraudoux named Li-pou-pou. My father had 
war, and my grandfather before him. It's an hereditary dis- 
ease." He gave a pinched laugh and added: "Excuse me." 

Doctor Ayguesparse was carefully putting back his glasses 
over his blue, red-rimmed eyes. As they went out he took 
Robert by the arm and asked: 

"So what do you think of the notorious electroshock?" 
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Chapter 12 

IT WAS snowing. The flakes drifted lazily down 
on the flat countryside, the dunes, canals, fields, roads and 
the crenellated roofs of Mariakerke. 

Just as at Haguelein-le-Haut, the Midnight Mass had been 
set ahead an hour. Standing near the door of the Gothic 
chapel Robert looked on, not without emotion, at the fa- 
miliar rite. As in a prison, men and women sat on opposite 
sides of the nave, with the nurses and attendants between 
them. Robert was no longer a practicing Catholic, but he be- 
lieved in God and was extremely sensitive to religious ob- 
servances. This was why, on such occasions, he invariably 
remained standing and near the door, showing that he was 
an outsider who disapproved and yet somehow participated, 
who was neither for nor against what was going on. He could 
see the kneeling figures of Ayguesparse, Lydie, Juliette, 
Domino and an indistinct, dark mass of blue-uniformed pa- 
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tients, all against a background of gold vestments and glit- 
tering candles. 

Just as in a prison, also, the men and women furtively 
communicated with one another. Elsa, the peasant girl, man- 
aged to exchange a few words with a red-haired man who 
must have been her brother. Robert picked out the Good 
Shepherd girls, who were on their best behavior and indulg- 
ing for an hour in the religiosity common among those who 
exercise their profession. Also in the congregation were 
Pieter and the head cook. Of course everyone was there; in- 
stead of the santons of Provence these were the santons of 
Flanders. The bell in the tower rang as if it were swathed 
in cotton batting, contrasting with the tinkle of the bell at 
the altar. Robert had served as an acolyte when he was a boy, 
and he had not forgotten. 

Soon there were singing voices as well, hesitant at first, 
then achieving unison. There were six singers in the choir, 
five patients and the atheistic Olivier, who stood a full head 
above them and looked like a figure out of Memling. They 
sang an old Flemish carol, hoarse and gloomy but shot 
through with flashes of light, that might have been sung by 
Tyl Ulenspiegel, the rebel hero of Flanders, with his friend 
Lamme, and Claes and little Nele. Robert was overpowered 
by the strength of the voices. The foreign language seemed 
to enhance their masculinity, and the factor of mental dis- 
turbance added an element of the unreal. The next carol 
was French, equally old but more gay. First Olivier's voice 
was the only one to accompany the organ, then the rest of 
the choir took up the refrain, accentuating the stressed syl- 
lables in a comical manner: 

"Dost thou in a manger lie, 
Who hast all created, 
Stretching infant haaands on high, 
Saaaviour long awaited?" 

Robert's expression relaxed in an indulgent smile. The 
words were simple enough, but the accentuation had some- 
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thing both fervid and farcical about it, Olivier's overly loud 
voice went on alone: 

"Pitying love for fatten rnaaan 
Brought me down thus low; 
For a race deep lost in sin 
Came I into woe . . ." 

And the chorus came in: 

"Willingly this yoke I taaake 
And this sacrifice I make, 
Heaping joys for thee!* 

Robert saw the light on the patients' faces, their despair 
and faith and supplicaton. There was a lump in his throat. 
Meanwhile the Mass went on. When the whole congrega- 
tion broke into a Flemish version of the German carol Hei- 
lige Nacht; which he had heard in the original seventeen 
years before, Robert knew that this appointment at Maria- 
kerke was somehow written in the stars. Now the priest 
turned, in all his glittering gold, toward the faithful and 
said, with outstretched arms: 

"lie, missa est" 
To which the blue-clad congregation replied: 

"Deo gratias." 

A moment later Olivier was whispering into Robert's ear: 
"Thanks be to God? I say: 'Don't mention it!' " 

Robert went out, followed by Olivier, to wait in the snow 
for Juliette and Domino. The little girl was fascinated by 
the marvels of this night. Perhaps in her memory this 
Christmas Eve would stand out as an unforgettable experi- 
ence. 

"Heeere no regal pomp we see . . /' 

she hummed. "Mama, will you teach me the sick people's 

song?* 5 
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"Yes," said Juliette, with tears in her eyes. 

"Well," said Olivier, "what do you think of this Christ- 
mas show that I cooked up for you? Incredibly childish and 
naive, wasn't it?" 

"Nobody is laughing," said Robert. 

"Oh, I didn't expect you to laugh. I just wondered how 
such simplicity would affect people whose children are due 
to travel to the moon." 

Ayguesparse came out of the chapel and joined them. 
Meanwhile the patients, with an escort of attendants, 
trooped off to their quarters. 

"Ladies," said Ayguesparse, "if you care to visit the asy- 
lum, come with me. I'm going to make the rounds to wish 
everybody a Merry Christmas." 

Both Juliette and Lydie welcomed this chance to satisfy 
their curiosity. Juliette took Domino off to bed, and she 
fell promptly asleep, enchanted by the miniature Christ- 
mas tree which her mother had placed on the night table. 

Everywhere the windows were lighted. Ayguesparse led 
the way, with his overcoat thrown like a cape over his shoul- 
ders, and the two women followed immediately after. In 
every ward a Christmas tree was set up beside a manger. The 
attendants had combed their hair and put on clean jackets, 
and many of the patients were wearing their best clothes and 
looking like habitues of La Belle fitoile. The loudspeakers 
were pouring forth music, but the records had definitely 
been changed and Flemish Christmas carols had been 
slipped in among them. 

Most of the patients seemed to be aware of the fact that 
it was Christmas, but others ignored it and showed their re- 
fusal to participate by playing cards or going to sleep. A few 
of them seemed to be in a state of expectation, and there 
was something poignant about their deeply etched faces 
marked by interior visions and hope against hope. 

In one ward a man naked except for a flannel vest was 
turning in circles. Robert remembered seeing him circle 
before, to the tune of "Roses of Picardy." Now the sight of 
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the two young women, Juliette in her open fur coat and the 
tall, dramatic Lydie beside her, did not in the least discon- 
cert him. With his sexual organs in full view and an expres- 
sion of a certain astuteness on his face he simply kept on 
turning. 

The Reims smile! There was the point of reference for 
which during the last forty-eight hours Robert had been 
searching. Many of the patients wore this childish smile, 
which was a nervous contraction rather than an expression. 
The smile of archaic Greek and Cretan statues, and the yet 
unfathomable smile of the angels of the Cathedral of Reims, 
not to mention the celebrated, androgynous Leonardo da 
Vinci smile these were the nearest equivalents. A fugitive 
smile, overlaid on a face with which it was not really in ac- 
cord and frozen there, leaving the beholder with an impres- 
sion of something utterly enigmatical. 

"My apologies, ladies/* said Ayguesparse. "The nuns and 
nurses are quite hardened to such sights. As Metje says: 'The 
good Sisters aren't afraid of men any more, . . / It's not 
very important, but I hope you'll give him a good look. He 
recognizes us, but we don't interest him; in fact, we don't have 
any real existence in his mind." 

The loudspeaker was bellowing forth the provocative and 
nostalgic tune of "Dans les Rues d'Antibes," which reminded 
Juliette of the Grimaldi Palace and many a summer vaca- 
tion* She had drawn closer to her husband and was advanc- 
ing like a sleepwalker, staring at him every now and then 
with an expression of mute anxiety in her gray eyes. 

By the time they reached the next ward the record was a 
Flemish children's rendition of one of Domino's favorite 
Christmas songs, "Little Santa Glaus/' There was a pathetic 
contrast between the words and the place, between the an- 
gelic treble voices and this cross section of hell. And so the 
tour went on, to the accompaniment of keys in the lock, 
Christmas trees and, from outside, the sound of the church 
bells in the village of Mariakerke. 

Bouquet, the clown, in the ragged clothes of a funnyman, 
had decided to do his mirror act, with the aid of an amateur 



partner with a painted face. Standing on either side of an 
imaginary mirror, they made identical gestures, as if one 
were the reflection of the other. Gradually the foil slowed 
down and got out of step, while Bouquet pretended to be 
furious at him. Everyone around was laughing. In spite of 
their affliction they seemed to understand the act's subtle 
comedy. Bouquet bowed, with his wig tumbling like carrot 
tops over his face. Then he mimicked the curiosity of a man 
approaching a mirror and making bold to step through it to 
the other side. 

"Through the looking glass!" exclaimed Olivier, charmed 
by Bouquet the artist into forgetting Bouquet the satyr, 
Bouquet the assassin. 

Bouquet drew himself up and with a single gesture sug- 
gested an overcoat, a beard, a head of hair. With a motion of 
his hips he adjusted an imaginary basket on his back, then 
smilingly extracted from it a succession of toys. He wound 
up an electric train, blew into a trumpet, imitated, with a 
grotesque expression, all sorts of strange noises. For those 
who knew nothing about him, this display of talent had, 
under the circumstances, something quite moving about it. 
But for those who knew, it was almost unbearably painful. 

"Curious, isn't it?" said Ayguesparse. 

Like a retired actor returning for a single night to the 
stage and exhilarated by the success of his farewell perform- 
ance, Bouquet was lavish with encores. Amid a gale of laugh- 
ter he did an imitation of Santa Glaus bringing presents to 
his ward companions. There were all sorts of humorous ref- 
erences in his act, which only Ayguesparse and Olivier could 
fully understand. One grotesquely effective bit was his pan- 
tomime of the miracle of the loaves and fishes for the benefit 
of the man obsessed by little fish, whom Robert had last seen 
under electroshock treatment. Then he pretended to dis- 
tribute gifts to a swarm of little children whom he sketched 
in the air around him. In his shining eyes there was an ex- 
pression of ineffable sweetness. The next minute he was a 
child receiving a gift, and he played the part so convincingly 
that anyone would have sworn he was really the child. Sud- 
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denly he made a great backward jump and Instead of land- 
ing on his feet fell with a bang onto the floor, where he was 
greeted by frantic applause. When he got up he pretended 
to be suffering from lumbago and limped away while the 
audience was still clapping. 

"The poor fellow must be very fond of children," said 
Juliette. 

"Quite right," said Olivier, "He adores them!" 

What was the use of telling her the true story? Olivier 
took Robert aside and whispered into his ear: 

"Did you see? He was mimicking his desire for little chil- 
dren. I imagine Gilles de Rais must have been a case of the 
same kind." 

"Yes/ 1 said Robert. And thinking of Van Welde, the Por- 
tuguese and a host of others he added, half to himself: "I 
shan't soon forget this longest night of the year." 

The washrooms were right off the ward and a well-dressed 
young man could be seen soaping his hands. He waved to 
the little group and continued to soap them. 

"Merry Christmas, Monsieur Bossemans," said Aygue- 
sparse. "You'd make a good doctor, because your hands are 
always clean." 

"No they aren't, Doctor. I don't know what's the matter 
with them, but they're always dirty." 

And he held out a pair of immaculate pink and white 
hands, with the skin at the tips of the fingers slightly wrin- 
kled. 

"Dirty, filthy dirty," he repeated and started soaping them 
again, 

"He was married only four months ago," said Aygue- 
sparse. "And he can't do anything but wash his hands." 

He spoke next to a man who looked like a painstaking, 
slightly nervous but affable employee. 

"Merry Christmas, Monsieur Ballon! You're not hearing 
the voices, I trust. Tonight they're not insulting you." 

"That's right, Doctor. They wouldn't dare, tonight. To- 
night I'll have a good sleep." 

After they had left him behind, Olivier said: 
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"That's extraordinary, sir, do you know? In western 
Christmas lore we find that on the longest nights of the year 
witches and sorcerers lose their power. And Ballon, quite 
unconsciously, has told you the very same thing. We know 
practically nothing, and legends have everything to teach 
us." 

"You're right/' said Ayguesparse. "Jung's theory of the 
collective unconscious has a lot to recommend it." 

He seemed to be pointing out the objects of a museum 
rather than those of a mental institution. 

An untidy and obviously anxious redhead sidled up to 
him. 

"You hurt me, Doctor, when you spoke to me. You hurt 
me very much. You know that better than I. I don't mind 
telling you, you shouldn't have spoken. You play your part 
well enough, but it's Christmas Eve and I have no news and 
I'm terribly worried. Time drags for me, Doctor. And you 
know my wife's living in poverty. Yes, Doctor, you were 
wrong to speak to me." 

And he went back to his bed and sat there with his head 
between his hands. 

"Persecution mania," said Ayguesparse. "He received a 
letter from his mother this morning. Of course, I read 
the patients' mail. His mother gave him news of his wife, 
who went off and left him, taking her children along. He 
knows that but he doesn't want to admit it. ... Come 
along, ladies. I'm going to show you the 'General/ He isn't 
very proper, but he's amusing. Follow the guide. . . /' 

There was no cynicism in this last remark, only self- 
mockery. The General was a petty officer of a colonial regi- 
ment. Jovially he opened his exaggeratedly fleshy, wide 
mouth, disclosing two rows of decayed teeth. 

"Merry Christmas, General!" 

"Merry Christmas," he replied, drawing himself to atten- 
tion. 

"Have you been at it again, General?" 

"Yes, Doctor; I've done what I shouldn't. I couldn't help 
it, because she was there." 
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Juliette stared at him, fascinated by his toothy smile. 

"Come, come! You know perfectly well that nobody's 
there!" 

"I do know. I know Tm not a general, too!** And he burst 
into a loud laugh. 

Robert admired Ayguesparse's flexibility. He knew four 
hundred different roles, one for each of his patients, and 
passed easily from one to another. Now, every time he said 
"Merry Christmas!" he added the patient's name. Yes, this 
bachelor was a dedicated man. He comforted his patients 
and observed them, watching out at every visit for some new 
and revealing piece of behavior. Perhaps he was even a 
saint. Certainly in private practice he might have become a 
rich man. 

"I know that she isn't there, and yet I can't disobey her," 
the General said, throwing out his chest. "In the Congo it 
was the same thing. Every time I was at the hospital at Leo- 
poldville, between eleven o'clock and noon, there it went, 
up in the air. I'm only telling the truth. And the truth, if 
youll forgive me, ladies, is that the black doctor-woman was 
to blame. She gave me the orders. And to think what she did 
to my career! I was due to be an adjutant, and I wasn't even 
forty years old!" 

His eyes gleamed and he looked almost supernaturally 
happy. Like the naked circler, he seemed totally indifferent 
to what the visitors might be thinking. 

"Even at a distance the black doctor-woman is still in com- 
mand. The women here don't like that." 

He looked sneakingly at Lydie and Juliette. 

"The actress, Edwige Feuillere, is among them, isn't she?" 
inquired Olivier. 

"Oh yes. It's incredible what she orders. Just now, though, 
she happens to be quiet." 

"In any case, you receive orders." x 

"Yes. At your orders, Captain/' 

"Where do you hear them?" 

"Beside me" said the General, wrinkling his forehead. 

"There?" 
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"No, a little farther to the right/' 

"There?" 

"No. Lower down." 

"It's someone smaller than you are?" 

"Oh yes, Doctor. Being a woman . . . Sometimes there's 
more than one. They're much worse when they're in com- 
pany." 

"Do they speak among themselves?" 

"Yes." 

"About you?" 

"Of course." 

"What do they say?" 

"That I have a big one, and " 

"Good, good." Ayguesparse's scientific zeal did not go be- 
yond the limits of decency. "Isn't there anyone to defend 
you?" 

"No. But I hear them argue among themselves. They 
don't always agree." 

"Do they never talk from inside you? Is it always from 
where you said before?" 

"Oh, sometimes in my belly. When I say something dirty, 
they're usually the speakers." 

The nearest attendant laughed, and Ayguesparse shrugged 
his shoulders. He had long ago given up trying to educate 
the nursing staff. To them the patients were simply "nuts"; 
they neither knew nor wanted to know anything more. But 
considering the way they were recruited and the dirty work 
they had to do, this was a legitimate point of view. The hos- 
pital, like any other human institution, was a collection of 
viewpoints: doctors, patients, attendants, visitors each one 
of these little worlds saw it in a different way. 

The doctor's attention gave the General a feeling of self- 
importance; in spite of his potbelly he took on a military 
air and drew himself up to his full height, staring straight 
ahead of him. With his knobby forehead, thick eyebrows, 
dark pockets under the eyes, dilated nostrils, soldierly mus- 
tache, protruding ears, flabby, half-open lips and receding 
chin he stood there, listening to the voices. 



The loudspeakers were giving out a waltz. Because it was 
the one he had heard just after "Roses of Picardy" on his 
first visit, Robert was reminded of Van Welde and won- 
dered how he had come out of the electroshock treatment, 

"I get orders by radio also/' the General was saying, "or- 
ders from very high up." He winked knowingly. "From Prin- 
cess Margaret/* he said, pausing to observe the reaction of 
his hearers. "I'm the man in her life/' he added. 

"Does she speak to you in English?" 

"No, in French, just the way you do. I can see her. She 
may be English, but she says the most horrible things. She 
says I must f no, I can't say it in front of the ladies. But the 
black doctor-woman is behind it all." 

Ayguesparse watched him, without moving. Because he 
was smaller than many of his patients, he had to look up at 
them. Robert had never seen such concentration. 

"I know I'm not a general," the fellow said gaily. "There 
are all sorts of generals. I know myself. I know myself." 

Then he clicked his heels, pirouetted and made stealthily 
for the door. Ayguesparse got there before him and shut it 
in his face. 

"Go to sleep, General! If you carry on this way with Mar- 
garet, we shall have diplomatic complications." 

The visit went on. In many of the wards the lights were 
turned down and Robert recognized them only by some de- 
tail which had hardly struck him at all the first time. They 
paused in front of an old man with bushy white hair, in a 
nightshirt, who looked just like Dominici, a murderer who 
had recently occupied the front page of the papers. In a voice 
whose solemnity was marred only by the rattle of his false 
teeth he announced: 

"I'm from every age and every part of the globe. I'm ten 
thousand years old and have endured ten thousand cal- 
varies." 

"What's your name?" 

"I have no name. Not a real one. I'm a god." 



One would have sworn that he was reciting a part, that he 
did not believe a word of what he was saying. 

"I've killed everybody. That's my occupation. I made the 
human race. I made the first world." 

A few months before, Domino had spoken in almost the 
same way. Whenever Robert and Juliette talked of things 
that had happened before she was born, she said complain- 
ingly: "I was there, wasn't I, Papa?" Juliette tried to make 
her understand that there was a time when she hadn't ex- 
isted but she had to give up, because the child only cried. 
Later she was consoled and pretended to have forgotten, but 
the next day, when they were out for a walk, she said gravely, 
pointing to a path or bridge or canal: "Domino made that." 
Was there any connection between what went on in the old 
man's mind and this demiurgic phase in the development of 
a child? Once more, Robert found himself puzzled and dis- 
mayed. 

The old man went in for childish play on words, for sac- 
charine and theatrical gestures, for the coquetry of a super- 
annuated actress. With a superior smile on his faded face, 
he seemed to be giving a show. 

"Someone had to create the first world, so I did it. I killed 
everything. I'm dead myself. They burned me, and I'm a 
skeleton. I told you I'm dead. Born dead, because I was just 
born. Christ's birthday, that's what it is today. . . ." 

He laughed with pride in his cleverness, in his world rule. 
The amazing thing was how calmly these people said such 
senseless things. It was impossible to think that they really 
believed them. 

"He associates creation and destruction," said Olivier. "A 
retired postman from Ypres. He has no acquaintance with 
metaphysics, of course, but his ideas, if you can call them 
that, might come out of Schopenhauer." 

The old man had talked long enough. He lay down, with 
his nightshirt tucked between his knees, in a dignified man- 
ner, pulled up the sheet and turned over, putting the out- 
side world away. 
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"What if he were the absurd Messiah for which this ab- 
surd world is waiting?" murmured Robert. 
Olivier heard him, but he made no reply. 

Doors. Cloistered halls. Doors. Keys. "Merry Christmas, 
Doctor!" Mangers and trees. Confused words in a foreign 
tongue. Once more Robert had the unpleasant impression of 
time come to a stop. He saw the patients he had seen before, 
prey to the same obsession or listening to the same voices, 
just as if the hands of the clock had not moved all day. There 
was the young man with his hands on his knees and his body 
bent at a curious angle, motionless in a world of his own. 
Three and Two was still awake and still in a good humor. 
The sight of the doctors set him off: 

"Three and two! We've won. Of course!" 

An automaton. Olivier made a gesture of discouragement. 
The electroshock treatment hadn't done him any good what- 
soever. 

"Perhaps the next one will do it/' said Ayguesparse. 

"It's Christmas, man/* said Olivier, laying a hand on the 
patient's shoulder. 

"Yes, Christmas. We've won. The day of glory is here." 

"I haven't yet tracked down that 'three and two/ " said 
Ayguesparse. "It's lodged somewhere, in his memory or im- 
agination. Every word has its significance. This phrase 
stumps me, and yet somehow we must get at it. . , ." 

The last building was one which Robert had not visited 
before. At night Mariakerke was more of a labyrinth than 
ever. Beside a Christmas tree the patients had built a card- 
board medieval-style chimney and above it a pair of crossed 
guns mounted on the antlers of a stag. The effect was that 
of an old hunting lodge. But where was Saint Hubert and 
who was the master of the hunt? 

"Now 111 take you on an excursion into the past," said 
Ayguesparse. "Just follow me." 

They went down a narrow corridor which ended in a 
group of six cells. 

"But they're empty," said Olivier. 



"No, they aren't/' Ayguesparse replied. 

"No?" Olivier said with a laugh. "Chief, you've been keep- 
ing something from me." 

"One of them has been occupied since only a few hours 
ago. You're right, of course, they're empty most of the time. 
There are no more raving maniacs. The tranquilizers have 
taken care of that. But in the old days . . . Well, psychiatry 
has changed a lot, just in the course of my own career." 

And he threw open a prison door which led into a cement- 
floored cell. On one side there was a mattress, and beside it 
a basin, on the floor. On the mattress a man was sleeping, and 
he looked up out of a haggard face when the lights went on. 

"Merry Christmas, Meeganck!" said Ayguesparse. 

Robert at once recognized the man whom he had last seen 
drinking at La Belle fitoile. 

"Three hours, that's all he could take," said Ayguesparse. 

"Doctor, when am I going to get out of here? I acted like 
a fool, I know. I can't stay away from the stuff, and it does 
something to me." 

"Yes, Meeganck, you hit a customs man in the face. Those 
fellows don't like it. You don't think for a minute that I'm 
letting you off the grounds, do you?" 

He spoke with angry affection, like an officer dressing down 
one of his men. 

"No, Doctor. I mean out of the cell." 

"When you're completely dried out and cold sober. Mean- 
while, as I said before, Merry Christmas!" 

"A merry Christmas to you, Doctor!" Meeganck said with 
timid enthusiasm. 

The sound of the key in the lock was one that had come 
down through the ages. Ayguesparse dug his hands into his 
pockets as they walked along. 

"He beat all his previous speed records," said Olivier. 

"That's the worst of it," said Ayguesparse, "to have to 
lock them up. It's really hard to play so many roles. Just now 
I had to be a prison warden. But it can't be helped." He 
stopped in his tracks to add emphatically: "We have the 
personnel to take care of a hundred patients. And there are 
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four hundred within these walls. Other places are crowded 
the same way. With twenty per cent supposedly curable. My- 
self, Fd put it at ten, or a little less. And fifteen per cent of 
deaths . ." 

He made a helpless gesture with one hand* 

"We've topped our quota of deaths this past year," put in 
Olivier. 

"Yes. And the rest are a mess. A hopeless mess. Very good. 
Ladies, I fancy youVe had your fill/' 

The two women gave feeble smiles. As they passed 
through the first building they saw the naked man still turn- 
ing in circles. 

"No hope there/* said Ayguesparse. "We're waiting for 
his heart to stop. And for my retirement." 

He seemed to have aged in the course of their walk, and 
they could not fail to detect the bitterness of his last words. 
All year long he made his rounds, just as the naked man 
made his. He signed permits and saw the bearers brought 
back by the police three hours later; he gave Three and Two 
an electroshock treatment and then heard him mouth the 
same old phrase "Three and two'* when it was over. The ho- 
mosexual legionnaire was still dreaming of military orgies, 
the man from Furnes was still prating about little fishes, 
and the young married man was washing his hands. Masks, 
masks, masks. James Ensor was right. Their last stop was be- 
side the Emperor of Portugal, who lay flat on his back, peace- 
ably sleeping, his secret still unrevealed. 

"Chief," said Olivier, seeking to relieve Ayguesparse of 
his Christmas melancholy, "let us take you to La Belle fitoile. 
Just for a change of air . . /' 

"No, I'm not going to the annex. I'm off to bed. What 
would any of our people say if they ran into me there? But 
go ahead, all of you. It will be instructive." 

"Doctor," said Robert, before Ayguesparse could turn 
away, "before you go I'd like to ask after Van Welde/' 

"Oh yes, your protege." 

Robert felt the doctor's piercing eyes upon him. 
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"Well, not exactly . . ." 
"Come see for yourself.** 

Ayguesparse and Robert made their way to the room 
where Van Welde had had his interview with Suzy. For Van 
Welde, too, the effects of the electroshock were over. He 
was on his back, like the Emperor of Portugal, but without 
the same peaceful expression. He did not even see the two 
men come in. 

"There/ 7 said Ayguesparse. "Prostrate. I don't like it, not 
a bit. I even think he may lose the game. Add up alcoholism 
and epilepsy ... He was in a pretty state when he came, 
and on the edge of delirium tremens when he tried to kill 
himself. The suicide itself doesn't mean so much. As you 
guessed, it was somewhat of an act. But after his wife's visit, 
when his head was quite clear, he lapsed into progressive 
confusion." 

"But why? She was kind, wasn't she?" 

"Yes. But he knows better than we do what she was think- 
ing. He knew that he was really finished, and he started to 
slip. That's why I decided on electroshock, in spite of his 
bad heart. But it didn't work. He's still in the same state. 
He's giving up." 

Van Welde lay perfectly still, with dull eyes. 

"Twilight," said Robert, sensitive to the beauty of the 
word. "Twilight sleep." 

"You used to know him, I take it." 

"Yes." 

"During the war?" 

"During the war." 

"It can't be much fun to see him again." 

He did not press the point further. Twilight of the gods, 
Robert was thinking. As they went out he would have liked 
to say more about Van Welde, but Ayguesparse seemed to 
want to change the subject. He too had something to say. 

"If you ever write up anything of what you have seen here, 
Monsieur Drouin," he said, speaking more slowly than usual, 
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"say that the worst thing is the impossibility of real accom- 
plishment. Surgeons, for instance, they're lucky; people look 
on them as demigods; they're feared when they kill and ad- 
mired when they cure. They can't lose. And we can't win. 
If the patient dies, it's our fault; if he recovers, it's due to 
his own efforts. And actually that's true. Doctors don't 
amount to much, really. Theirs is a very disappointing pro- 
fession. It's a good thing we're not more heavily endowed. I 
mean that, too. We shouldn't save many more lives, and a lot 
more people would be ill!" 

This argument was so cogent that Robert was not even 
tempted to discuss it* 

"The more care you provide, the more patients you find! 
Mortality will decrease, but people will expect medical at- 
tention for every trifle/' 

Robert thought of tuberculosis. Nobody dies of it nowa- 
days, but there are many more cases. What would happen 
if mental illness were to be treated in the same way? Would 
the frequency diminish? Everything seemed to militate 
against it. More and more of the population would be re- 
moved from productive, everyday life. More and more idle 
mouths to be fed. 

This was the logical corollary to what Ayguesparse had 
said, although he had only brought out the facts without 
drawing any conclusion. To chalk up real accomplishment 
would necessitate rebalancing the equation: the money and 
effort spent on care should not be more than those gained 
by cure. . . . But such considerations were mere mathemat- 
ics. Robert wanted something more. 

Like a deaf-mute who can read the lips of an actor in a 
silent film, Ayguesparse had the ability, born of his profes- 
sion, to read his interlocutor's mind. And Robert was not 
surprised to hear him voice the same thoughts as his own. 

"All this goes beyond the field of medicine, Monsieur 
Drouin. There's La Belle fitoile, the poverty and alcoholism 
of the slums, the bad heredity and the rest. That's plain to 
see, but it's no business of mine. When I'm alone with my- 
self, I think beyond medicine, or social problems or politics. 
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So far that you may not care to follow. It takes thousands of 
pretentious piano pounders to produce one Debussy or Cesar 
Franck, doesn't it?" 

"Yes/' 

"Monsieur Drouin, I wonder sometimes for whom these 
unfortunates are the ransom. Perhaps for your health and 
intelligence and mine." 

And he added, after a moment of silence: 

"Mine, indeed! There are times when, if I were to let go, 
I'd pass over to the other side, I can tell you. . . . Every- 
body knows that psychiatrists ..." He gave a sad little 
laugh. 

Through a door open onto the courtyard, they saw in the 
light projected by the checkered windowpanes the figures of 
Juliette, Lydie and Olivier. Olivier was laughing one of his 
loud laughs and rubbing his hands in front of his face, and 
the two women were laughing back at him. 

"Go join Olivier," said Ayguesparse. "He's as loud- 
mouthed and turbulent as a puppy-dog, but I'm very fond 
of him just the same. When he's outgrown his excess of vital- 
ity he'll be a first-rate man." 

"He's my friend," said Robert. 

"I know. For people like you two the word has a real 
meaning." 

He sighed. Robert glimpsed the bottomless pit of Dr. 
Ayguesparse's solitude; he guessed at his dizzy feeling be- 
fore the emptiness of his life as medical director of Maria- 
kerke. There are times when, if I were to let go, I'd pass 
over to the other side, I can tell you. ... He was tempted 
to lay his hands on Ayguesparse's shoulders. No, that wasn't 
the thing to do. Now Ayguesparse was smiling. 

"In my official capacity, I don't want you to go away with 
the wrong idea of Mariakerke. The interns assistants, as 
we call them aren't all like Olivier Du Roy. They're less 
full of fireworks, more reasonable. More regular doctors. 
Olivier is exceptional." 

Robert laughed aloud. 

"What amuses you, Monsieur Drouin?" 
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"Olivier said exactly the same thing about you." 

Ayguesparse laughed too, louder and louder, as if he were 
persuaded of the accuracy of this remark. It was cheering to 
hear him. A moment later he was shaking Robert's hand. 

"Well then, Merry Christmas!" he said. "That's my last 
*Merry Christmas!" for tonight." 

"Merry Christmas, Dr. Ayguesparse!" 

"Have a good time, and peace on earth to men of good 
will!" 
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PART THREE La Belle Etoile 



Chapter i 



TRUCK headlights and the lamplight in the 
windows of the scattered houses of the village of Mariakerke 
lent a sort of undercover life to this Christmas Eve. Along 
the road there were straggling groups of boeren, or peasants, 
coming back from Midnight Mass, some of them on their 
way to the brightly illuminated Belle fitoile. 

"We all know that Divine Providence specializes in in- 
scrutable designs/' said Olivier mockingly, in reply to Rob- 
ert's comment on the irony of the tavern's name. "Cheer up, 
now! Did the chief depress you?" 

"What a wonderful fellow!" said Robert. 

But he continued to be haunted by Ayguesparse's parting 
remarks. What if the factitious bright lights of La Belle 
fitoile were the only answer? If La Belle fitoile were the ran- 
som for the tormented souls of Jan "Three and Two," 
Manoel, the Portuguese, the man obsessed with little fishes, 
and the degenerate hero, Van Welde? 
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They had to elbow their way through the crowd to enter 
the inn. The waitresses, among them Olivier's extracurricu- 
lar patient, Mia, were moving uninterruptedly to and from 
the kitchen with orders of steak and omelet and the inevi- 
table fried potatoes. The jukebox was silent, and music was 
provided by a would-be Paris Apache band. Waltzes, javas f 
inferior rock V roll, with a pair of solo accordions, which 
did not improvise in Parisian style but played the mournful 
ditties sailors like to hear when they are ashore in a foreign 
port during the holiday season. There were plenty of sailors 
in the crowd, along with the usual truck drivers and a con- 
tingent of petty clerks and their wives, dressed up for a good 
time in ready-made clothes from the Market Place of Bruges, 
all of them talking and eating loudly between dances. 

Juliette and Lydie looked at this assembly of beer and 
potato lovers with a mixture of astonished amusement and 
dismay. 

"At least it's better than what your Dr. Ayguesparse called 
the 'antechamber of Heaven/ " said Lydie. 

"Perhaps it's just another section of the same antecham- 
ber/* said Robert, who was helping Juliette off with her fur 
coat. In her black dress, spangled with sequins, she looked 
suddenly small and frail. 

"You must admit that we're better off now than we were 
an hour ago/' Robert added. 

"I do. You know, I don't think I'll ever forget that fellow 
who kept on circling. ... Do you think he's still at it?" 

"No. I'm sure he's gone to bed/' 

Fernand cleared a table and proposed cold cuts, turkey, 
chicken, beer and champagne. Anything but wine, that he 
couldn't recommend. 

"Champagne later/' said Olivier. "We're hungry enough 
to eat a good, middle-class meal while we see out this long- 
est night of the year, as Robert, with approximate accuracy, 
calls it. While we wait for the return of the sun. Because 
Christmas started with men's fear that the sun might aban- 
don them. Don't forget that, my little idealists with the glue 
melting from your wings!" 
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He swept a mug of beer off Mia's tray and handed it to 
Robert. The brew had a flavor not unlike that of sour cher- 
ries. 

"Fernand, you must acquaint our friends with your koeke- 
brood. It makes the best sandwiches I've ever tasted/* 

"Good. With some fresh mussel paste from Ostend and 
shrimp and cold fish on the side? And how about some Zee- 
land oysters?'* 

"Capital! After that we'll caress a leg of chicken . . . and 
I'm not talking about you, Mia, you fallen woman!" 

Mia gave a hearty laugh and her eyes sparkled. The wait- 
resses, red-faced and perspiring from the heat of the char- 
coal fire, were all of them in a good humor. Mia was on her 
way to serve a fellow whom Robert recognized as the soccer 
fan from Differdange in Luxembourg, whom they had seen 
on the evening of their arrival. He was still carrying on in 
exactly the same way. 

"I tell you, the Bruges team is no good. They don't know 
the first thing about the game. Now in Luxembourg 
. . . Have you ever been to Differdange? The Differdange 
coach . . ." 

His words were swallowed up by the music, whose rhythm 
pounded through the floor boards and up into the legs and 
bellies of the dancers. Olivier pointed out some hospital pa- 
tients, who had obviously been sitting in the tavern ever 
since they had got their permits the preceding morning. Yes, 
this was an ersatz paradise of the first water, a compendium 
of material pleasures, with its strong, bittersweet beer, its 
hams, turkeys, liver paste and the gallery of pin-up girls over 
the bar. Sailors, with their caps pushed far back on their 
heads, were laughing and cursing over a billiard table, some 
young dandies in tight trousers were shaking the glass case 
of a pinball game and potbellied, middle-aged men with 
cigars stuck into one side of their mouths were throwing 
darts. Robert looked on with amusement. His attention was 
caught by two men his own age who sat quietly smoking. 
Actually, they were not smoking as much as they were manu- 
facturing smoke, and doing it as gravely and happily as if it 



were a very important affair. The over-all impression was 
that of a stout, well-varnished pleasure boat, nudging its way 
through the waves with its sails spread for crossing the strait 
of darkness. A profane replica of Noah's ark. 

Next to the almost prehistorically enormous stag's head, 
there was a crudely painted sign which read: KINDERN ON- 
DER DE 16 JAAR NiET TOEGELATEN No children under 16 
served. But children over sixteen that was a different mat- 
ter! 

But the gaiety of the place, however crass, was in no way 
vicious or unhealthy. After the midnight promenade through 
the asylum, it was like a tonic bath in contagious animal spir- 
its. While some men gathered in churches to cry out their 
hope and by so doing to give it birth, others fought the an- 
cient terror of the long night by eating and drinking and 
dancing. It was the warmth of the place that attracted the 
inmates of Mariakerke, that gave them a respite from the 
neuroses and psychoses of the institution they had managed 
to leave behind them. 

The band was playing a current hit, and one of the musi- 
cians bawled through a megaphone: 

"Down in Antwerp port 
The sailors know a girl 
With a great big heart; 
She's the sailors' pearl 

I for get my woes 

When I'm in your arms; 

Baby, in your bed 

The world has charms." 

Thirty couples danced to the tune and sang out, first in 
French, then in Flemish, the refrain. 

"I forget my woes 
When I'm in your arms; 
Baby, in your bed 
The world has charms!' 
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Juliette turned to Robert and he was surprised by the 
unaccustomed gentleness of her voice. 

"You know, when I was a little girl I used to wonder what 
happened to people and animals after they had passed by. 
I remember a man on a bicycle, with a panting dog running 
behind him. All day long I wondered if the dog would be 
able to keep up the pace. Now it's that circling man. . . . 
Do you think he ever got where he wanted to go? I know you 
think I'm too sentimental." 

"Of course," said Robert. "All women are. They're chil- 
dren. The trouble is that in order to win their freedom they 
feel they have to imitate men. And they can't do that with- 
out losing their femininity." 

In the smoke-filled room the faces and physical types of 
the dancers were increasingly recognizable. They were 
grosser, more roughly cut than their equivalents in Paris, 
but the atmosphere was healthier and more gay. Three sixty- 
year-olds, two men in black suits and a woman in a black 
dress, were eating fried potatoes with their fingers. The old 
woman looked over at the French visitors and said: 

"Dat is goed! Dat is goed!" 

Her teeth were black and her laugh was harsh, but still 
there was something funny about her. 

A big, blond girl with white, freckled skin, shallow blue 
eyes, a round nose and prominent cheeks was talking loudly 
at the next table. They couldn't completely understand what 
she was saying, but they gathered she was protesting because 
the Christmas tree was lit with electric lights instead of can- 
dles. She had sat down in a state of dishevelment after a 
dance and started shouting: 

"It's not Christmas without candles! Neen, neen, neen! 
You must give us candles, Fernand!" 

And she fastened her thick lips around the rim of a beer 
mug, whose contents she stirred at intervals with a long 
spoon. 

"Do you know what she's drinking?" asked Olivier. 

"Beer, I suppose." 
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"Yes, with stout and grenadine." 

"How disgusting!" exclaimed Lydie. "I'll never get used 
to it here, Olivier." 

The girl downed about half a pint at a single gulp, then 
wiped her lips with a handkerchief that reeked of lily of 
the valley. Another odor that pervaded the room was that 
of gin. Fernand served it in coffee cups, the way cognac had 
been served in France during the Occupation. Indefatigably 
the girl got up and raised her leg in a cancan while her com- 
panions clapped their hands. She harmonized perfectly with 
the bitter aroma of the tobacco in Belga and Bastos cigarettes 
and Havana cigars, with the thick cold cuts and dark meat of 
the turkeys, which was served with a strange side dish of red 
cabbage and applesauce. 

"There's either an ex-customer of the asylum or a future 
one for you/' said Olivier, slapping her behind as she went 
by. 

She stopped, looked through narrowed, derogatory eyes at 
Juliette and Lydie, smiled at Robert and more broadly at 
Olivier. 

"That's not good manners!" she exclaimed. "Neen! You 
must be French!" 

She laughed, stumbled and fell across the table which she 
had just left. Her companions picked her up, pinching her 
and laughing to the accompaniment of a crash of broken 
plates. But she pulled herself together and walked provoca- 
tively by Olivier, singing: 

"Baby, in your bed 
The world has charms'" 

"It isn't Christmas, Mynheer, I tell you! Not Christmas at 
all! As sure as my name's Anna, it isn't Christmas. Christmas 
was never like this, Neen, neen y neent" 

She pronounced this last word "nay," like a bleating goat. 
Then she picked up a cup of gin and drank it down. 

"The tavern of broken hearts," she said. "I remember a 
place like this in Dordogne. . . ." 

Olivier made an abrupt gesture, as if to erase the past 
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which she had so inappropriately brought to mind. A short 
distance away two lovers, two pink-cheeked Delft children, 
stared unseeingly out of their china-blue eyes, while the 
pleasure machine rumbled all around them. At regular in- 
tervals the front door opened and spewed forth some revel- 
ers as drunk as American sailors. For a moment, in the light 
from the windows, their shadows could be seen dancing over 
the snow. Then a wave of new arrivals surged in, their faces 
blue with cold, and made straight for the bar where Fer- 
nand, his wife and two barmaids kept drawing beer, making 
sandwiches and pouring coffee. There was an argument 
between two would-be delinquent boys and a truck driver, 
who stood head and shoulders above them. Anna listened ex- 
citedly. 

"Good!" she shouted. "It looks as if there'll be a fight!" 

But there wasn't really. The truck driver pushed them 
away; then when they came back he took one by the col- 
lar, raised him off the floor and threw him bodily out of the 
tavern. The other had been pounding on the driver's back 
without attracting his attention; he found himself knocked 
down in front of the bar, where Fernand picked him up 
and threw him after his companion. As Fernand went by 
Olivier he winked and said: 

"Doc, what did you do to Mia when you were here be- 
fore? You must have infected her with sleeping sickness. It 
took me half an hour to get her up this morning." 

"Well, she's all right now, isn't she?" 

"Yes, but I was scared." 

"Well, let her sleep as late as she likes tomorrow. She'll 
need it." 

The blond Anna was leaning, half-drunk, over her 
glass, muttering: "Neen . . . neen . . . neen . . ." Two 
Belgian gendarmes came in, wearing operetta uniforms: 
tall shakos with silver braid and a red-and-yellow coat of 
arms, wide trousers which came down over low boots and 
long greatcoats. They seemed aware of their own decorative 
value, but possessed little sense of smell, since they failed to 
notice the pervasive odor of gin. Their arrival after the 



"fight*' was over had a comic-opera element about it. All 
they did was order a drink at the bar and greet Fernand's 
wife, the baesine, in Flemish before they went away. The 
Chinese lanterns diffused a more subdued, cozier light, be- 
cause Fernand had turned down the electricity. Robert and 
Juliette gave up trying to dance because the other couples 
on the floor were so intent upon keeping time that they were 
constantly bumping. As they moved about the room they saw 
red-faced girls sitting on the laps of laughing young men or 
impetuously kissing them and Mia slipping away from the 
roving hands of her admirers. They were fatigued by the 
strangeness of the place and the heat generated by the beer. 

"Are you sure Domino's all right?" asked Juliette. "Tell 
me the truth, Olivier," 

"There's absolutely no danger. The houseman would call 
if you were needed/* 

"I can't forget those people! *' said Juliette. "I still can't 
believe they're sick. To me they seem bad, almost evil. It's 
silly, I know, but I can't help it/' 

"An idea left over from another generation," said Olivier. 
"But it has to be taken into account/' 

Anna went after him again, this time on the pretext of 
wanting a light. But when she saw that he was engaged in 
serious conversation she relapsed into immobility. 

"One of them in particular . . /' went on Juliette. 

"I know. The naked fellow who was turning round and 
round . . ." 

"Idiot! No, the clown. I can't forget his false, metallic ex- 
pression/ 1 

Although Juliette knew nothing about him, her instinct 
was sound. 

They kept on eating, with true northern appetite. One 
dish of fried potatoes came to the table after another. 

"About the clown," said Olivier. "When he first came 
to us, under circumstances which Robert knows, he wanted 
to make a path, all on his own. He dug it out, laid down 
stones and covered it with wheelbarrow after wheelbarrow 
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of red dirt. A very fine path, just outside Ayguesparse's of- 
fice. He'll show it to you. It was immediately named the 
Red Path, and Ayguesparse is quite proud of it. But when 
Bouquet that's the clown's name had finished his path 
and had nothing more to do he tried to hang himself on a 
beech tree near where it came to an end. He stood up on 
his wheelbarrow and then kicked it away. But he was dis- 
covered and taken down." 

"I don't know how you can not only live among these hor- 
rors," said Juliette, "but also plan to go on living among 
them." 

"That's it. I shall live among them the rest of my days." 

Juliette was disconcerted by his tone of voice. No more 
than Lydie had she taken his vocation seriously. But now his 
purposefulness was causing her to revise all her ideas about 
him. Only yesterday he had been an adventurer, a man of 
action, a joker who loved to play with words and ideas, a 
modern Fr^goli or Cagliostro. What might he be tomorrow: 
a Pasteur, an Esquirol, an Alexis Carrel, an Axel Munthe? 
With a slight stutter Olivier continued: 

"Bouquet the clown, the man smitten with remorse, the 
man who loved children. . . . But it seemed as if he had 
chosen to hang himself at a moment when he knew that the 
kitchen staff would soon pass by and discover him." 

"Like Van Welde?" said Robert. 

"Exactly. Van Welde was blackmailing death in order to 
get back his no-good wife; Bouquet to convince society of the 
sincerity of his remorse. . . . Tell me this, Robert: what is 
a man who commits suicide really doing?" 

"He's destroying himself," put in Juliette, "wiping him- 
self out." 

"Might he be punishing himself, also?" 

"Oh, no. At least, that's not the way I see it." 

Although the original question had been addressed to 
Robert, Juliette continued to answer. 

"Is he perhaps taking revenge?" suggested Olivier. 

"Yes," said Juliette. "Now you've got it." 

"There's more to it than that. He's destroying the world. 



His own destruction is inevitable, but incidental. He doesn't 
kill himself because he thinks he's not worthy of going on 
living; he kills the unworthy world. Suicide is one of the 
least known forms of mental illness/' 

"There must be some genuine suicides," said Juliette. 

"Inasmuch as they achieve a positive result," suggested 
Robert. 

"Yes. When an enemy is really affected. When the famous 
surgeon, Thierry de Martel, committed suicide on the day 
of the German entry into Paris his last living act was more 
eloquent than words. Likewise Drieu la Rochelle, the collab- 
orationist, who was protesting against the collapse of the 
Nazis. At the same time they were both killing a world in 
which they refused to live. Like the Japanese kamikaze pi- 
lots, who died ramming their planes into an enemy target. 
The objective may be material or ideological, either one/' 

"You're right, Olivier, only you may be oversimplifying. 
Didn't Thierry de Martel and Drieu have suicidal tenden- 
cies of long standing?" 

"Quite probably. At least in the case of Drieu/' 

At the next table Anna yawned ostensibly. 

"Well, let's get back to Van Welde and Bouquet." 

"Both of them winners. If they succeed, they kill the world 
along with themselves. If they don't, the sensational story of 
the attempt and the pity which they inspire furnish them 
with a new weapon for the achievement of their aims. Either 
there's no longer any aim at all, or else they're successful. 
They're death's double agents/' 

Robert was struck by the absurdity of so morbid a dis- 
cussion in such grossly alive surroundings. But Olivier had 
the right idea. It certainly held true for Bouquet, and prob- 
ably for Van Welde as well. He had risked death not only in 
order to get back Suzy but also to destroy a world which 
looked down on him as a common drunk when he was, after 
all, a war hero. 

In an effort to win attention the blond Anna had begun to 
sing. Another little world, centered about a sentimental va- 
gina. 
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A group of men, weighing on an average at least two hun- 
dred pounds, were singing and beating out with their fists a 
patriotic refrain: 

"Zy zullen hem niet temmen, 

Den fieren Vlaamschen Leeuw . . /' 

"They'll never, never conquer the proud Flemish lion . . ." 

But with the next waltz some girls, eager to dance, pulled 
the lion's claws. 

Aboard La Belle fitoile, the travelers sailed farther and 
farther into the night, to the accompaniment of the two ac- 
cordions, which repeated at intervals the same tunes, adding 
the magic of repetition to the singsong of their rhythm. As 
they succumbed to the sleepiness brought on by gin and 
beer, the tavern took on in their eyes a more and more fan- 
tastic air. They noticed the ingenuousness of the decoration, 
the fake gaslight made of tarred cardboard, with a number 
above it and a blue street sign bearing the name of the Rue 
de Lappe, obviously corresponding to the Flemish idea of 
"Paris by Night." Yes, the place might have been a bistro, 
rich in 'local color," serving as the background of a French 
film. The wooden figure of a Parisian traffic policeman 
brandishing a white stick was an object of the beer drinkers' 
joking. But most of the time they danced, amid the odor of 
cooking grease and red cabbage and the perspiration of yield- 
ing girls and young men with open shirt collars. 

Anna, roused from her torpor, staggered over toward the 
electrically lit Christmas tree, which was apparently still on 
her mind. She wasn't very different, fundamentally, from the 
Good Shepherd girls whom Robert had seen in the asylum. 
They were shut up and she was free, that was all. On the 
other hand, she might have been one of the girls dancing 
around her, if it hadn't been for the fact that she had been 
drinking. Sanity and insanity were next door to each other, 
and La Belle fitoile was a long, echoing hall between them. 
Anna was striking matches and trying to set fire to the cot- 
ton snowballs on the tree. 



"Neen . . . neen . . . neen . . ." she bleated. "This 
isn't Christmas!" 

The snowballs burned for a moment with a blue flame, 
and then sputtered out. Her effort, like that of Sisyphus, like 
that of Ayguesparse and Olivier, was vain. She shook all over 
like a disappointed child, thwarted in her effort to make the 
electrified Christmas tree real. The pathetic thing about it 
was that she was hankering obstinately after her childhood. 
In spite of the vulgarity of her language, in spite of the ruddy 
complexion that might have come out of a Jordeans paint- 
ing, with an overlarding of Hollywood make-up, there was 
an essential purity in her aspirations. Of course, her com- 
panions looked on her as a purely comic figure and egged her 
on. 

"Go to it, Anna!*' they shouted. "You show them!" 

"God! . . . God! . . . God!" she shouted back. "To hell 
with Fernandas Christmas tree! Where is he, the bastard? 1 * 

Fernand stood with his hands on his hips and a half-mock- 
ing, half-indulgent smile. She thrust out a hand toward the 
bar and grabbed a cup of gin. 

"Come along with you!" said the young man who ap- 
parently felt responsible for her. And turning to his friends 
he added: "How am I to handle this girl? She's rougher than 
any mare I've ever ridden!" 

A volley of laughs was the answer. The other members of 
the group were two skinny young men with scrubby mus- 
taches and a black-haired girl whose mouth was turned up at 
the corners, all of them gorging themselves on white cheese 
with onions, Waterloo style. The young man was pleased 
with his witticism and repeated it several times over while 
the others laughed, unaware that Anna was crying. 

Here, in the tavern of La Belle fitoile, whose proprietor 
was a veteran of the International Brigade in Spain, the Na- 
tivity legend was somehow symbolized by the childish nostal- 
gia of this no-better-than-she-should-be Flemish girl. 

It was at this very moment that something quite unfor- 
gettable took place. The band players had paused for a 
drink, and laughter was the only sound in the room. Fernand 
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had just brought in two bottles of champagne, "for Dr. Du 
Roy," and other drinkers were shouting to the waitresses to 
bring them the same thing. 

Suddenly the front door opened. A man of medium height 
stood motionless against the darkness. He had a white beard 
and was wearing a red coat trimmed with white imitation 
fur. There was a moment of icy silence while the passengers 
aboard La Belle fitoile were petrified at the apparition. 

Small wonder! The intruder was Santa Glaus, and he was 
walking resolutely toward Anna, who stared at him out of 
wide-open eyes and stifled a cry. 



Chapter 2 

ROBERT did not stir. The events and discoveries 
of the last couple of days had left him weary but clearheaded. 
And the heavy food served at La Belle fitoile had provided 
him with ballast and made him impervious to the super- 
natural. He was in no state of mind to dream dreams or see 
visions. 

What he saw was the embodiment of an unbelievable but 
total reality, the same as that which had inspired the fancies 
of Brueghel, Jerome Bosch and James Ensor. 

In answer to Anna's desire Santa Glaus had dropped out 
of the blue and was walking among the crowded tables of 
this Flemish tavern. Robert thought to himself: I*m not 
dreaming. This is true. But 111 never be able to tell it, either 
privately or on television. How could I convince anyone that 
without being drunk on beer or sleep, I saw with my own 
eyes the Santa Glaus of my childhood suddenly materialize 
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before me? And I swear, by my live hand and my dead one, 
by my concept of man and by the head of my daughter, Dom- 
ino, that this is the true story. 

Juliette and Lydie were astonished, too, almost as much as 
Anna, who still held the box of wax matches in her hand. A 
growing rumble of surprise rose from the tavern floor. The 
matchbox fell, making a negligible sound. Fernand frowned 
uncertainly. As for Olivier his face had hardened into the 
alertness of a veteran sharpshooter. 

The Santa Glaus was only six feet away. On his cap and 
shoulders there was real snow. His white beard and mustache 
clung to a reddened skin, whose smoothness belied the old 
age evoked by his make-up. His red cape was made of good 
quality wool and the white collar was immaculately clean. 
Olivier gave a hollow laugh. The complete silence, into 
which even the drunks and asylum inmates had fallen, was 
interrupted by the breakage of a soup bowl dopped by Mia, 
the feverish waitress with the excess of powder on her face 
and the ultra-red lips painted over her own. In all the twenty 
years he had spent in the entertainment world Robert had 
never been so jolted. 

The fellow passed in front of their table and went on to- 
ward the still-gaping Anna. With catlike grace Olivier stood 
up and tugged at his red hood. Robert felt that the gesture 
was sacrilegious. The falling hood revealed the dark, curly, 
close-cut head of hair of a very young man. He wheeled 
around with a murderous look in his steely blue eyes. Olivier 
and the mask were face to face. 

Olivier's smile was pained, with just a touch of scorn. 
Neither man batted an eyelash, and the crowd caught its 
breath, as if between the rounds of a boxing or wrestling 
match. It was a crazy question, but it was in every mind: 
Which one of them was going to kill the other? Suddenly, 
like a stone dropping into a well, came the voice of Fernand: 

"Adriaenl" he said. 

The fellow turned his head. 

"Well then, Adriaen?" Fernand repeated. 

Santa Glaus looked at him questioningly. 



"Well then, Adriaen," Fernand said firmly, "say hello to 
the doctor. To the doctor, I said.*' 

Standing there in his red cape, Santa Claus hesitated. 

"The doctor." 

The fellow's eyes stopped staring and lost their metallic 
gleam. 

"The doctor/' he repeated, as if he were prey to some in- 
ner struggle. 

"Say hello to the doctor." 

Apparently the repetition of this word impressed him 
more than Fernandas familiar voice. His taut muscles re- 
laxed; he looked at the smiling faces of Fernand and Olivier, 
then with a totally unpredictable gesture raised his hand and 
made a cross in the air as if to give Olivier his blessing. 

The whole room burst out laughing, and the spell was 
broken. Olivier bent his head, like a catechumen. The band 
picked up the tune it had been playing and everyone burst 
into song: 

"I forget my woes 
When I'm in your arms; 
Baby, in your bed 
The world has charms." 

Yes, the world had charms; once more it was comfortably 
round, like a bowl in the hand, like the cheeks and breasts 
and buttocks of Anna, and it was spinning about in the pitch- 
black sky. 

Juliette had seized Robert's right wrist and seemed to be 
holding his gloved hand as if it were a toy. The atmosphere 
of the tavern was once more gay, but the spell had not com- 
pletely dissolved, at least not for Anna. Her escort, the clerk 
from Bruges, repeated his joke about her being rougher than 
any mare he'd ever ridden, but to no avail. She continued 
to stare at Santa Claus. An angelically transparent smile lit 
up her round face, which at first sight seemed as if it would 
be more attractive to the clients of the red-light Riddyck 
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district o Antwerp than to the minions of Gabriel, who were 
in charge of the mysteries of this Christmas Eve. 

Suddenly Santa Glaus put his arm around her waist and 
led her onto the waxed dance floor, where the other couples 
stepped aside to let them go by. With him she would have 
gone to the ends of the earth. Unimpeded by his floating 
cape, which the waltz spread out into a corolla, she whirled 
around and around, with vacant eyes. As for Santa Glaus, the 
movement of his shoulders was that of a sailor responding to 
a waltz on the accordion. The couple's mechanical motion 
was intensely profane, and yet there was a mixture of purity 
and force about it. 

"A carnival scene for Monsieur James Ensor, eh?" said 
Olivier. "I didn't recognize the bastard because of his beard." 

But Robert felt no urge to ask who he was. As for the 
crowd, it wanted to be amused and to laugh, not to feel any 
emotion. People clapped their hands, and as the new couple 
whirled around more and more dizzily other dancers re- 
turned to the floor. The lights were bright again and there 
was joy in the air. La Belle fitoile was spinning counter- 
clockwise through the longest night of the year; it would turn 
forever and ever, because the sun would not come back any 
more. 

"Very funny/' said Fernand, sitting down beside them. 
"Don't you think so?" 

"Could be/' said Robert. 

"No, I don't," said Juliette. She had been impressed by 
the change of Anna's facial expression. Putting herself in her 
place, she wanted to cry. 

"There's Adriaen for you/' said Fernand. 

"Yes, Adriaen Cluytens/' said Olivier. "I remember. 
Eventually every man finds his Santa Glaus, doesn't he, Fer- 
nand?" 

"Robert, we ought to be going," said Juliette. 

Robert started to get up. La Belle toile had given him 
all that he could expect, and fatigue had taken the upper 
hand. 



"Oh no," said Femand. "You must have a last drink on the 
house. A toast to French television!" 

"And to Santa Glaus," said Robert, a trifle bitterly. 

"Adriaen is an actor from Ghent who had probably been 
doing a holiday bit at the Ostend Casino," explained Fer- 
nand. "He drops in here every now and then. Of course, he's 
a little bit queer." And he raised a finger to his forehead. 

"You don't need to tell me!" said Olivier. "By the way, 
Fernand, if you're ever bored with this business of yours, 111 
hire you. You know how to handle the nuts!" 

"And you can always have a job here, Doc," countered 
Fernand, winking as he uncorked the champagne bottle and 
poured the foaming contents into the glasses. The cham- 
pagne was too sweet, but they drank it. Santa Glaus and Anna 
were still on the floor, clinging closely to each other. 

"There's a girl I shan't forget," said Anna's escort. 
"What a bitch she isl" 

"You won't have to bother taking her homel" said Fer- 
nand. "That's one advantage." 

Olivier had got up and was staring out the window. 

"Look," he said. 

They went over and stuck their noses against the cold glass, 
In front of a huge Somua truck with a Belgian international 
plate a woman in a raincoat was standing. It was Suzy Van 
Welde. Out of dilated eyes she gazed in fascination at the 
shadows moving across the windows of La Belle toile. Then, 
with the gait of a sleepwalker, like the naked women of the 
Delvaux fresco in the hospital residence, she moved toward 
the door. When she came in she shook back her blond hair 
and smiled with relief. It was as if she had come into harbor* 
In the crowd she saw neither Olivier nor Robert. 

"Yes, Olivier," said Robert, not without sadness. "People 
find whatever paradise they are capable of imagining." 

As they drank a last glass in honor of the Nativity, Olivier 
told them that Santa Glaus, or Adriaen Cluytens, had been 
discharged from the asylum only three months before and 
still came once a week to Ayguesparse's outpatients' clinic* 

* 
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Chapter 3 



THE icy road crackled under the tires and the 
pale, wintry sun cast a golden reflection over the Flanders 
fields. There was a lacy coating of ice on the trees bordering 
the frozen ponds. They drove straight into Bruges on the 
highway, left the railway station behind them on the right 
and stopped in front of the Brueghelhof. 

Domino had stayed at the residence with Lydie, who was 
worn out by the long watch of the preceding night. Robert 
and Juliette had persuaded Domino that Santa Glaus had 
moved on to Paris and she had not made any fuss about being 
left behind. As for Olivier, he had been on duty since seven 
o'clock in the morning. 

A tall, gangling man got out of a black car and came over 
to greet them. He was Senlecq, the candlemaker, who had 
served with Robert in the early part of the war. Even after 
seventeen years he had changed very little, except for his ci- 
vilian clothes. He was still the "Flemish jackrabbit," with big 
feet, long legs, a gaunt body and a profile that might have 
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come out of a Primitive painting. He was broad at the base 
and tapered upward all the way to a birdlike head, on which 
he wore a cap with ear flaps, which brought out the angular 
construction of his face with its pointed nose and small, deep- 
set eyes. 

"Drouin! Drouin!" he exclaimed, holding out his hand, 
then noticing Robert's black glove and the gesture with 
which he put forward his ungloved left hand instead. Sen- 
lecq did not know of Robert's wound, for a month after the 
episode of the Brown Cow Robert had been transferred to 
another sector. To cover up his embarrassment he quickly 

added: 

"Good to see you, old man! I was delighted to get your 
note." Then, turning to Juliette: "You'll lunch with me, 
both of you, of course/' 

"Impossible. We haven't the time." 

"Always on the go! You haven't changed an iota, Robert. 
Besides, I've kept up with you on television/' 

On the left the lacy bell towers and red brick houses of 
Bruges stood out against the sky. It looked like a city straight 
out of a medieval Book of Hours. Juliette had buried her- 
self in her fur coat; only her pretty face was visible, framed 
by the upraised collar. * 

"Where is the water?" she asked. In the vicinity of the 
Brueghelhof they had seen only a half-frozen, narrow rivulet 
and the opalescent churning around a floodgate. 

"To the right," said Senlecq. "I think we should leave 
the cars behind. It's not too cold to walk." 

Some migrating wild geese hovered, quacking, in the sky 
above. They were weighing the probabilities of the weather, 
the length of the voyage and the attractiveness of this port 
of call. 

"I must say this is more agreeable than Mariakerke," 
sighed Juliette. 

Robert did not answer, but squeezed her arm. She leaned 
on his hand and fell into step, while Senlecq, with his long 
legs, strode ahead. 
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"Ten o'clock of a crisp Christmas morning! You couldn't 
have chosen a better time, because there'll be no mob of tour- 
ists today." 

They were walking by a somber building which might 
have been at Mariakerke, except that it was new. The yel- 
lowish-red bricks, darker in hue in the shadows, stood out 
against the white snow. 

"A division of the Sint Janshospitaal," said Senlecq. 

"Doubtless that's where Suzy came to look for her hus- 
band," observed Robert, and he proceeded to explain what 
he was talking about. 

"I don't believe that this is the place. Probably he was 
taken to the main hospital, the one with the Memlings, in 
the center of town. That's where they handle emergency 
cases. You say you knew this fellow before?" 

"Yes. And so did you. I'll tell you more later." 

Robert didn't want to go into it too deeply in front of 
Juliette, although she seemed to be relaxed after the auspi- 
cious start of the morning's excursion. 

"Tell me," she said, "why do you call Bruges a dead city? 
With all these hospitals, I'd call it a sick one!" 

"On the contrary, it's very much alive. You'll see." 

The sun was shining straight down the Professor-Doktor 
J. Sebrecht Street, where they now met it face to face. It 
hung like a huge grapefruit in the vanishing early morning 
mist, above the India-ink-etched trees. Then, suddenly, they 
came out on the basin of the Minnewater, or Lac d' Amour. 

In the direction of the road to Ghent the basin was con- 
nected to the belt of water surrounding the old harbor city. 
Reeds, grasses and swampy vegetation were caught in the 
only half-frozen liquid. On the ramparts a pointed tower 
overhung a round bridge. 

"The Reie River," said Senlecq, "is just beyond." 

The two bodies of water were separated by a magnificent 
lock house. Broken ice churned up in the weirs, and proud 
swans advanced over the basin, which was emerald green 
against the surrounding snow. 
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"This is something to see! 1 ' exclaimed Juliette. "I needed 
it, Robert/' 

They crossed the round bridge and the Wijngaardplaats, 
a square whose green grass was visible in patches, and came 
to the bridge leading to the B<guinage. Travel posters and 
films had prepared them for just what they now saw: a 
bridge with three arches, the swans, some of which had 
taken refuge on the shore, and a group of harmoniously bal- 
anced medieval buildings. A man with a black cap on his 
head passed by on a bright-colored, gleaming bicycle, carry- 
ing a big white wooden horse across his shoulders. 

"Good morning, Monsieur Senlecq! What about morning 
Mass?" 

"Good morning, Monsieur Broes! I went to Saint-Sauveur 
when you were still sleeping." 

So Senlecq was still an early riser! Bells rang out in the 
distance, their reverberations moving whole layers of air. 
They played some endless ancient tune. At Bruges there are 
pianos in the sky* 

"That's the Belfry," said Senlecq. "At exactly noon there'll 
be a concert of bells. Meanwhile you must take a look at the 
Bguinage." 

At once they were plunged into the past. The Begijnhof 
was exceedingly quiet* The Begijnhofkerk pointed its trian- 
gular roof and its clock, so tiny that it could be held in the 
palm of a hand, into the sky. Among the bare trees there were 
rows of low green and white houses, vaguely reminiscent of 
Brittany. Slowly they walked around. Leaning on a lace-cov- 
ered pillow in a window sill a white-haired, black-bonneted 
little old woman watched them go by. One of those whose 
life is done, but who have a lingering interest in the life of 
others. 

Juliette ran ahead as if she were ten years younger, in a 
mood of unrestrained joy, and Robert decided to take ad- 
vantage of her absence to bring up his war story. 

"The fellow I've been seeing at Mariakerke is Van 
Welde/' he said to Senlecq. 

"You mean Clodhopper?" Senlecq at once replied, "Clod- 
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hopper's at the asylum?" He stopped and gave a slight whis- 
tle. 

Robert pulled out of his wallet the photograph of Corporal 
Van Welde at the height of his glory, which had been given 
him by Olivier. 

"That's him/' Senlecq admitted. "He was in my section 
of machine gunners before he was attached to the special 
unit. Looks like a pig, doesn't he?" 

"Did you know him well?" 

"Yes, very." 

"Do you remember the night of the Brown Cow?" 

"Yes. . . . Are you interested in this fellow?" 

"Yes, I am." 

"He wasn't at all interesting, though." And as he gave 
back the photograph he added: "You found him there at 
Mariakerke, did you? I thought he was dead." 

"He might have been better off that way. He was brought 
in for delirium tremens and an attempted suicide." 

"I see," said Senlecq, shaking his head. "Look here, 
Drouin. Van Welde was sent back to me from the special 
unit. He was kicked out for pillaging, although Captain 
Blaud de R&iie covered up for him. They caught him with 
a suitcase full of women's jewelry." 

"But he was a herol He was the first man in our division 
to kill a German, and he got decorated for it." 

"Yes, yes ... of course. . . . Listen, we mustn't let your 
wife be drowned in the Lac d' Amour." And they walked out 
of the enclosure together. 

Near the Begijnenvest, the rampart which was reminiscent 
of the lieutenance of Honfleur, except that it was smaller 
and transplanted to surroundings of fresh water, Juliette 
was feeding bread crumbs to the swans. Teal flew between 
the reeds and over the water lilies, their wings rustling like 
silk as they skirted the water, 

A little farther on they stopped in front of a shop which 
bore a sign, the first half of it in English: THE LITTLE LACE 
SHOP. GENUINE LACES. Juliette bought some delicate hand- 
kerchiefs and a petticoated doll for Domino. On the bridge 
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the swans seemed to be waiting for them to reappear, and 
several wild geese were resting from their flight while their 
companions called to them impatiently from the sky. 

"Look," said Senlecq. "There are numbers cut into the 
swans' beaks.'* 

"They're counted, are they?" said Juliette. 

Robert laughed. 

"Pierre Ichac once told me that certain half-cannibalistic 
African tribesmen are disgusted to find that the whites 
count noses. They can't snatch a white man away without 
his being missed by his companions." 

"That is disgusting!" said Juliette, who had obviously re- 
gained her sense of humor. 

"There's civilization for you," said Robert. "It's a good 
thing, probably, to have some sort of count, some sort of ac- 
counting." 

He spoke with a mock-Belgian accent, which caused 
Juliette to smile, as she had smiled a few minutes before 
when the owner of the lace shop had addressed them. They 
were on better terms, decidedly. 

They came next to a broader street, the Katelijnestraat. 
The brasses on the front doors were impeccably polished, 
and well-dressed people were starting out for church. Farther 
on, there were shop windows; in one of them, between an 
electrician's and a bakery, the display of polished coffins, 
open in order to show the luxury of the upholstery inside, of 
which Olivier had spoken. Paris had no such horrors, Robert 
reflected. Then he thought of the black and white "Bornial" 
funeral parlors of Paris, with their photographs of mortuary 
equipment, which were not so very different. The Belgian 
style was less pretentious, more homey, that was all. 

They leaned their elbows on the parapet of a bridge near 
a red and white raft which served as a landing for motor- 
boats, cousins to the vaporetti of Venice. The boats were 
tied up among the tall grass near the shore, where the water 
was thick with decayed vegetation and stained with rainbow- 
like patches of oil. 
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"Too bad the boats don't run except in warm weather," 
said Senlecq. 

A big dredge stretched its grotesque machinery into the 
sky. There were more cars in the streets, but the atmosphere 
was still quiet, intimate and yet alive. Priests, wearing round 
black hats with cords around the brim, were walking along 
the street. Senlecq was right: this was no dead city. 

The bells rang out again: eleven o'clock. They went 
through a heavy vaulted doorway into the Memling Museum, 
the ancient chapter room of the Sint Janshospitaal, so much 
a part of it that the latter' s nurses could be seen going back 
and forth behind a glass door. The hospital architecture was 
more solid and compact than that of Mariakerke. The two- 
story buildings were topped by sharply sloping roofs and 
crenellated chimneys; the massive stairs could have supported 
a giant's tread. 

The museum is the smallest in the world, being simply 
the interior of a retable. Five centuries have passed over the 
paintings without impairing their glossy surface. In them 
there stirred a life near to that of the visitors and yet infi- 
nitely far away. Juliette and Robert were complete strangers, 
people from another century, but their guide, Senlecq, might 
have been a figure that had stepped down from one of the 
panels, in enlarged form. 

There were six panels in all, enough to reflect an entire 
universe, now swallowed up by time. What Juliette and 
Robert liked best was neither the "Adoration of the Magi," 
so spacious and alive in its balanced proportions, which Mem- 
ling had painted for Jean Floreins, the master of the hospital, 
nor the extraordinary "Saint Ursula and the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins/' where the limitations of a miniaturist had not 
lessened his grandeur, but the portrait of Maria, daughter 
of William Moreel, a girl with an oval face, slightly red lips 
and faded purple-blue eyes, whom they might have met on 
the Katelijnestraat outside. For Maria, daughter of William 
Moreel, was still among the living. She took home her pur- 
chases from the Market Place in a bicycle basket and rode 
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past the hospital without any idea that she had a painted 
double inside. Who was dead and who was alive? 

Robert remembered the "Madwoman of Bruges/' who had 
taken Olivier on a tour of the city. Past and present, dreams 
and reality, sanity and insanity, life and death, all inter- 
penetrated. At Ostend, Mariakerke and Bruges it was some- 
how more natural than elsewhere to pass from one to the 
other* The locks were open between. Maria, daughter of 
William Moreel, was smiling. 

Robert and Senlecq went out, while Juliette lingered. 
How could the same people produce both the pensive grace 
of Memling's virgins and the orgies of Brueghel, which had 
been reproduced the night before at La Belle fitoile? In 
Bruges' Church of the Holy Sepulcher the priest says his 
Mass before an assembly of skulls. There was the mystery of 
Flanders: coffins and capons; holy martyrs and full-blown 
waitresses; pianos in the sky and Hammond organs, silence 
and tumult; peace on earth and a kermesse. Mysterious 
Flemings, depraved and secretive, aristocratic and common, 
puritanical and dirty-minded, philosophical and vociferous, 
with outposts on the Somme, where Van Welde, among 
others, had had a part to play. For Robert had just recog- 
nized Van Welde among the executioners of Saint Ursula. 

"Van Welde," Senlecq repeated meditatively, "Van 
Welde . . . Life is very strange. ... Do you want to know 
the whole story?" 

"Yes. It disturbs my peace of mind to think of the first 
hero of our filthy, phony war ending his days in a foreign in- 
sane asylum." 

"A hero?" questioned Senlecq. "Have you ever met one?" 

Robert hesitated. The nearest thing to a hero he had ever 
seen was Senlecq, Senlecq walking quietly under a hail 
of bombs in order to reassure his men. But Senlecq was his 
friend. And to tell a friend that he is a hero is fishing for a 
compliment. 

"No," he said, "I suppose not." 



"Well, I know exactly what happened that night. You 
came on the scene when it was half over. Charlie was closer, 
and he's the one who told me about it." 

"Ch-ch-charlie?" 

"Exactly." 

"I wonder i he still stutters? My psychiatrist friend at the 
hospital stutters, too, when he's excited. I've always con- 
sidered stuttering a sign of sincerity." 

Robert remembered quite clearly how hard Charlie had 
been on Van Welde, and how contrary was this hardness to 
his friendly relations with his other men. A dozen instances 
of Charlie's attitude and behavior came to mind and fell 
into place, like the pieces of a picture puzzle. 

"I've kept up with Charlie, you know," Senlecq was say- 
ing. 

They were pacing up and down the courtyard, while 
Juliette stayed behind, doubtless stocking up on postcards. 

"Charlie's the principal of a school at Arras, and the god- 
father of my oldest girl. A splendid fellow." 

"Yes, I'm sure of that." 

"Well then, here you are. . . . The German you re- 
member the lawyer ..." 

"Horst Schwartz, you mean?" 

The face of the dead German, the first dead German of 
his personal experience of the war, was indelibly engraved 
on Robert's mind, close to that of his killer, who had just 
looked out at him again from the Memling painting. 

"Well, he had hidden in the cellar. . . ." 

"Yes, that's where I saw him, with his belly full of shot." 

"Van Welde and another man had tracked him down. The 
German heard them coming after him and cried out. When 
Van Welde was questioned by Charlie he told him that the 
fellow only muttered something quite incomprehensible, 
in German. But his companion, who was holding a flashlight, 
swore that he had thrown away his gun and raised his arms. 
In short, he had surrendered. And it was then that Van 
Welde emptied the whole revolver at him." 
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"And why do you suppose he did it? Out o hate?" 

"That Charlie still can't fathom. The fact is that, for no 
good motive, he killed him. Morale was low, wasn't it, for 
the next few days?" 

Robert was lost in recollection. He remembered not only 
faces and places, but even as if it had been registered by 
his legs the distance between one place and another: the 
cemetery, the notary's house, the disemboweled church, the 
overturned hearse. . . . 

"Yes," he said at last. "We were a bunch of tenderfeet, 
and we didn't like the idea of killing a man on Christmas 
Eve." 

"That's not all/ 1 said Senlecq. "When Charlie heard that 
Van Welde was going to be decorated, in spite of the report 
he had written on him, he had a stormy talk with Blaud de 
Rnie. 'The fellow ought to be in the guardhouse/ he said, 
"instead of getting a medal. He was scared blue and lost his 
self-control; that's why he couldn't stop shooting. And we 
had orders to bring in our prisoner alive/ " 

Robert imagined Van Welde, green-faced, holding the 
revolver at arm's length and emptying a round of cartridges 
into the supplicating German; he could see Charlie's indig- 
nation, the pensive placidity of Blaud de Renie and even 
the way he used to rub his well-groomed hands when there 
was something on his mind. 

"Well, then?" he said. 

"Well, Blaud agreed with him. Tou're quite right, 
Charlie/ he said. 'Van Welde did it because he was scared. 
He was in such a funk that he couldn't manage his new gun. 
He didn't have the coolheadedness to block the repeater. 
Or perhaps he didn't know how, although I had shown him. 
He had used four or five single cartridges already when he 
lost his head and gave the German the rest/ This is how 
Charlie quotes Blaud de Renie. Because the thing is still on 
his mind and he clings to Blaud's support of his explanation. 
'Funk/ that was it. Van Welde was a coward." 

So there it was! It had taken seventeen years to establish 
the banal truth of Van Welde' s story. 



"You'll freeze, both of you," said Juliette, as she came out 
of the museum. "Let's be going/' 

Senlecq fell silent. They resumed their walk through the 
city, passing the Gruuthuse Mansion and coming out onto the 
Dyver. There was a widening vista of old houses, enriched 
by prosperous business, ennobled by the sleep of years. 

"Here's the best place to hear the bells," said Senlecq, 
raising his bony, rectangular hand to consult his watch and 
then looking up at the Belfry. Overhead wild geese were 
still flying. Senlecq shifted his gaze three or four times, with 
a look of almost comical dismay. Robert smiled. The punc- 
tual Senlecq couldn't believe that either the beloved bells or 
his own timepiece could go wrong! Juliette went to stand 
beside Robert. Some other passers-by paused nearby and 
looked up at the interstices at the top of the tower. 

"Surely my friend Eugeen Uten, the bell ringer, isn't 
late, on this day of all days!" Senlecq complained. 

Robert thought of a story by Edgar Allen Poe, called "The 
Devil in the Belfry," in which an evil spirit disrupts the 
clocks and indeed the whole life of a little Dutch town. A 
delivery truck's horn honked ironically in front of a bright 
red shop front. Under the tall trees of the Dyver, at the foot 
of the houses with square roofs, cross-shaped windows and 
sculptured gables, the noonday sun traced a lacy pattern on 
the variegated ground. In its reflections the houses took on 
unusual tones of color: russet, cloudy copper, the tint of 
the dye used on Cordovan leather, pale gray, mushroom 
white, Jerusalem yellow. . . . 

All of a sudden the bells rang. Senlecq sighed with relief 
and raised the flaps of his cap in order to hear the concert 
of his friend Eugeen Uten, a descendant as well as a suc- 
cessor of the famous bell ringer of Bruges. Then he started 
to beat the time with his hand. The bronze sounds mingled 
with the pallid gold of the sun, and the melody, at the same 
time joyful and melancholy, went straight to the heart. 

"Why, that's Beethoven," murmured Juliette, in surprise. 
She had no idea of the virtuosity of a bell ringer. 

"First movement of the Sonatina in C major," said Senlecq. 



These words revived another host of memories in Robert: 
Senlecq who hated popular music and adored the classics, 
who had spent long hours of the phony war listening to 
radio concerts, who had an excellent ear but couldn't keep 
a tune, like Cloclo in Marcel Achard's Jean de la Lune. 

"You're a connoisseur, but you still can't sing/' said Rob- 
ert, just as he must have said a dozen times seventeen years 
before, when they were garrisoned at Valenciennes, before 
the bombing. 

"So you remember, do you?" said Senlecq in a piping 

voice. 

The music finished on a note of gaiety, tinged with mys- 
tery. It radiated all over Flanders, touching Mariakerke, 
traveling over the house of James Ensor without awakening 
the sirens, and then sinking into the angry North Sea. The 
bell ringer of Bruges had sounded a gay death knell for 
someone who had to die. It was not so much a tragic death as 
it was an inevitable one, which the survivors must put 
behind them. 

"I used to think the bells were sad," said Juliette. 

"Christmas is joy," said Senlecq in reply. 
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Chapter 4 

A FEW minutes later Robert, Juliette and Sen- 
lecq came out on the Market Place. The majestic Belfry 
whose vibrations had filled the air a moment before had re- 
lapsed into stony silence. Here was the heart of the city, its 
trams and buses, its melted snow and the crowd that was 
trampling it down. In the middle of the square, surrounded 
by modern shops, were statues of the heroes of the Battle of 
the Golden Spurs, Jean Breydel and Pieter de Coninck, and 
on one side the giant Finnish Christmas tree. 

All around the square, and beyond, the city was very much 
alive. Bookshop windows were filled with Flemish titles 
which Robert was unable to understand. Hanging in a 
butcher's shop were the carcasses of half a dozen wild boars. 
The groceries were full of foods of every description, and 
taverns and cafs, with heraldic signs hanging outside, blared 
radio music. 



Juliette decided to go make a few purchases and to join 
the two men at Senlecq's house. Senlecq and Robert went 
down the Burg, with its dull-gold facades and its chapel of 
the Most Precious Blood, to the Twijnstraat, to which, in 
1946, Senlecq had transferred the candle manufacture and 
sale of religious articles which he had previously carried on 
in France. Over the door there was a gold-lettered, Gothic 
sign: H. SENLECQ: EMBROIDERY; RELIGIOUS BANNERS; VEST- 
MENTS AND LITURGICAL ORNAMENTS. 

Senlecq opened the door, setting off a bell. A blond young 
salesgirl, wearing a black dress, who was reminiscent of 
Maria, daughter of William Moreel, came out of the back of 
the shop and talked to her employer about the morning's 
business. Some military group was impatient to get its ban- 
ner. 

"What a bore!" said Senlecq. "These Belgian religious and 
patriotic associations will be the death of me!" 

The inside of the shop, with its blue and white tiles, was 
meticulously clean; it smelled of wax, incense and a touch of 
bergamot. To Robert it recalled some old sacristy. There 
were religious objects of every kind: altarpieces, crucifixes, 
chasubles, rosaries, and innumerable statues and statuettes 
of saints, but nothing cheap or in bad taste. 

"Come have a drink of gin," said Senlecq. "I have some 
first-rate schiedam. My wife's not here. She's gone to see her 
parents in Valenciennes. With this business on our hands, 
we can't ever go away together." 

He led Robert to the rear of the shop, where there was a 
high-ceilinged, tile-floored room with an enameled stove 
and furniture dark from repeated polishing. A sudden 
warmth was kindled in these austere surroundings as the two 
friends picked up the threads of their old acquaintance. 

"What puzzles me is the attitude of Blaud de Rnie," said 
Robert. "He had to cover his men, of course, but he was es- 
sentially a fair-minded fellow. And yet what he did for Van 
Welde was dead wrong. You agree, don't you?" 

"You're talking just like Charlie! But, according to him, 



the captain concluded with something like this: 'Van Welde 
was scared, that's true. Just as all of us are going to be scared, 
one day or another. Headquarters hasn't done anything out 
of line. They knew the whole story, because I certainly didn't 
hide it from them. Nevertheless, upon my suggestion, they 
decided to give Van Welde a decoration/ Blaud always ac- 
cepted his responsibilities/' 

Robert was thinking of Van Welde, after he had got his 
medal. He had recovered the use of his tongue and seemed 
a new man. "You see/* Charlie had said, "he's sh-sh-shooting 
his mouth off nowl" Then he imagined the interview be- 
tween the robust, loyal Charlie and the complex, nervous 
Captain Blaud de R&iie. 

"Van Welde' s a coward; you said so yourself/' Charlie in- 
sisted. And Blaud replied: "You forget that I've given him 
my public and official congratulations. He had to be saved 
from himself. Besides, would you really rather have put him 
in the guardhouse?" "Yes" Charlie answered hoarsely. 
"That's ridiculous idealism, Lieutenant! Whether the mo- 
tive was hate, clumsiness or stupidity, you can't escape the 
fact that Van Welde really killed the first enemy on our 
front. You can't wipe that off the record!" Charlie said no 
more. He didn't agree; he was sick with indignation, but 
there was nothing he could do. And so, with iron in his sou/,, 
he gave in. 

The gin was much better than the bootleg variety served 
at La Belle toile and a pleasant warmth radiated from the 
enameled stove. On the walls there were reproductions of 
Van Eycks and Memlings, in slender, black frames with gold 
tracery upon them. A thousand participants in the conflicts 
of an earlier time looked down on the moral drama of two 
men of today. A potbellied clock, with a pale copper pendu- 
lum, and for decoration a cloisonn version of the struggle 
between Jacob and the Angel, ticked out Flemish time. From 
outside came the stifled, automatically controlled carillon 
chime of half past twelve. All over Bruges, rich men, work- 
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ers, artisans, priests, prostitutes, hospital patients, doctors, 
nurses, war veterans and wide-eyed children sat down to ta- 
bles groaning under a good dinner. 

"It's disgusting," said Robert. "I had an idea that was the 
truth of the matter, but I never wanted to go into it. At the 
time the whole story was taboo; no one spoke of it except 
in veiled allusions. When I saw Van Welde wearing his rib- 
bon on his chest while he served the mess, I simply thought 
to myself that heroes aren't necessarily attractive. Besides, it 
was none of my business. Now I know that it was, that we 
are all responsible for one another. . . ." 

Senlecq had filled a long porcelain pipe with Amsterdamer 
tobacco and passed the dark blue package over to Robert. 
He stood up, tall, calm and self-assured. In his universe 
there was no room for doubt. 

"Look here, Drouin, Charlie simply had to give in. How 
could Headquarters send orders to lock up the killer of the 
first enemy soldier on our front? Come, now; be reasonable!** 

Robert sat hunched over, feeling very old. Once more the 
imperfectly laid ghosts of the war, resurrected by the chance 
encounter with Van Welde at Mariakerke, returned to haunt 
him. Once more he thought of Brueghel's "Dulle Griet," the 
symbol of man's senseless impulse to kill, of the malady 
which had destroyed his youth and that of his contempora- 
ries and left its mark on them forever. Then, although he 
was not a religious man, he wondered if his maimed hand 
might redeem some of his share of the crime. 

The giant Christmas tree in the Market Place of Bruges 
launched man's perennial hopes, always dashed to the 
ground, always reborn, to the sky. With a supreme effort of 
will Robert pulled himself out of his cramped seated posi- 
tion and stood up, stretching himself to his full height, to 
drain his glass of fragrant gin. 

In the shop a bell rang. It was Juliette, her arms loaded 
with parcels. She saw at a glance that they had been engaged 
in serious conversation, but refrained from asking them any 
questions. There was a smile in her gray eyes and she was 
happy to talk about her shopping expedition. Bruges was an 



utterly beguiling place and they would come back for a 
longer stay. For at least four days that was her idea of 
something long. In this mood she and Robert took leave of 
Senlecq, the candlemaker. 

Instead of going straight back to the Brueghelhof, where 
they had left their car, they retraced the itinerary of the 
morning. In the Katelijnestraat the luxuriously uphol- 
stered coffins were still there to annoy them, but they passed 
them hurriedly by. When they came to the Bguinage, Juli- 
ette said: 

"Robert, it seems as if we were always fighting. It's partly 
my fault. We must search ourselves. . . ." 

Robert had been searching himself so exhaustively and 
plummeting such depths that he was not yet sure he would 
ever return to the surface, and so he made no reply. 

"Do you want to really do something for me for Christ- 
mas, Robert?" Juliette went on. 

"Of course." 

"Let's leave Mariakerke earlier than we had planned this 
afternoon and make a detour by Ostend. I do want a look at 
the sea. I should have gone with you day before yesterday." 

To Robert, Ostend meant not only the gray North Sea, in 
whose waters so many mines had been laid and dredged 
during the two wars of his life span, but also the sirens, mock- 
ing skeletons and grimacing masks of James Ensor. Wher- 
ever he went there could be no escape. The bridges were 
burned behind him. 

Olivier was not surprised by the announcement of their 
early departure. Over dessert, when the two women were 
talking to each other and Domino was dressing and undress- 
ing her new life-size doll, Robert told him the new facts of 
Van Welde's story. After a long silence Olivier said: 

"Your friend Senlecq and your Captain Blaud de R6nie 
are right. It would have been quite impossible to condemn 
him. Surely you see that. You're forty years old, Robert, and 
it's time you got over being a romantic. I saw such things and 
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worse in the maquis. And younger fellows than ourselves 
could tell tales of Indochina and Algeria, no doubt. . * . 
The only heroes are dead heroes. Among the living there 
are only men." 

"Perhaps so." 

"And that's the way it should be! Your dilemma is a clas- 
sical one, but there's no solution. Of course it's sickening to 
see this little nonentity of a Van Welde built up as a war 
hero and then to find him a drunken degenerate in a mental 
institution. It's an outrage to principle. But his captain had 
to give him the decoration/' 

"The end doesn't justify the means." 

"There are times, unfortunately, when it demands them. 
In your captain's place I should have done the same thing. 
Wouldn't you, now? Be honest." 

Robert hesitated, and a trembling lip indicated his inner 
turmoil. 

"Yes. I believe I would." And with lowered head he 
added: "That's a terrible thing to say. I'm disgusted with 
myself, Olivier." 

"You mustn't be disgusted. You must go beyond. You 
must realize that man is essentially contradictory, and more 
often than he would like he is crushed by his contradictions. 
Like Sisyphus by his stones. If a man doesn't want to go into 
a monastery or lie down on the ground and wait for death, 
then he has to compromise. Haven't we all made plenty of 
compromises, already? Everywhere life has trampled our 
absolute principles into the dust. Our fathers fought 'the 
war to end wars'; then we pacifists fought Hitler, for free- 
dom. We wanted a clean revolution, and we got a bloody 
one." 

He did not stutter, but as he searched for words emotion 
caused him to clear his throat over and over. It was not ridic- 
ulous, but touching. Robert was reminded of Charlie. Yes, 
the world would be saved by men who hesitated. . . . 

"Take the colonial settlers: not all of them were exploit- 
ers; some really thought they had a mission. When we killed 
a man in behalf of the underground, we thought it was in 



order to put an end to killing. And now we have Suez and 
Hungary and Algeria! Don't you understand?' ' 

"Oh, I understand; I've always understood. I simply 
haven't a strong stomach. I'd rather give my other hand . . ," 

"To make man into a superman? I sympathize with you. 
But it can't be done. The important thing is to hold tight to 
both ends of the chain: principle and action. Not to give up 
the former for the sake of achieving the latter. But when the 
shooting is over and there's nothing more to be done, then 
to bow one's head, clench one's teeth and hoard one's 
strength." He sighed and added in a low voice: "You must 
accept men as they are in the hope of making them better. 
With your television you can feed them on dreams and, as 
long as it's allowed, you can communicate some of your 
scruples. That's a real job." 

"Until I die," said Robert, his lip quivering and tears in 
his eyes. "And I started to die seventeen years ago." He 
raised his gloved hand and let it fall. 

"As for me, Robert," said Olivier, "I'm a failure who's 
trying to make a fresh start. I failed at bringing about the 
revolution. I couldn't do it. I wasn't worthy." 

"Come, now," said Robert. 

"No. I know. I measured my strength and it wasn't suffi- 
cient. I want to live like Ayguesparse, repeating every day 
the useless effort of the day before, knowing how useless it is, 
but sticking to it just the same. ... I suppose that's what's 
meant by 'a man of good will' or what the CP used to call a 
'loyal Party member/ " 

Now that it had been decided that they should leave, Juli- 
ette and Domino were restless. Why not? They were on the 
side of life. Lydie looked enviously at Juliette. Hospital 
existence did not promise to be too gay. She too had her 
problems. 

They said good-by to Ayguesparse. But already he had 
detached himself from them and seemed far away. All he 
did was murmur a few conventional phrases before they 
went out to get into the car. 
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Just as Robert was about to switch on the ignition Olivier 
caught hold of his sleeve. 

"There's something I must tell you," he said. "Something 
Ayguesparse was unwilling to say." 

"I can guess/' said Robert, with a lump in his throat. 
"Van Welde . . ." 

"He died at noon. His heart gave way." 

At noon, Robert reflected, he had been listening to the 
carillon rendition of the Beethoven sonatina. 

"I'm sorry," said Olivier, "but I thought you'd want to 
know." 

Robert looked at Mariakerke with its bare trees, cloister- 
like buildings and the Gothic chapel where on Christmas 
Eve the patients had sung: 

"And this sacrifice I make . . /' 

Yes, it had been made for Van Welde. ... He sat very 
straight at the wheel and dominated his emotion. 

"Van Welde died seventeen years ago," he said in a 
strained, metallic voice. "Good-by, Olivier, and thanks for 
all our Christmas fun." 

"Good-by, Robert. And don't forget to feed them on 
dreams . . . happy, clean dreams." And in a voice laden 
with bitterness and remorse but also with hope he added: 
"Until something better comes along. ..." 

The car started, went by the chapel, through the under- 
ground passageway, where a yellow light was still burning, 
and turned to the right. 

Robert's gloved hand was gripping the wheel. Suddenly 
he started and his head sank down between his shoulders. 
Domino was singing. 

"What does that mean, Papa, about the roses?" 

He did not reply. Juliette's clear, gray eyes fell, with re- 
newed tenderness, upon him. He realized that he must not 
let the child down. 

"Oh, it's just a song," he said colorlessly. 

"Look, P'pa, look!" she broke in. 

In the rear-vision mirror Robert saw a gangling blue-clad 
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figure running after the car, which had slowed down in 
order to make a turn. The runner was Pieter, "Mr. Smiles/' 
and he was waving frantically at Domino, who had turned to 
look out the back window. At moments her curly head was 
superimposed in the mirror over the figure of the man. 

"Pieter! Pieter 1" she called out. 

But Pieter's figure was growing progressively smaller. 
Out of pity, Robert stepped on the gas. Pieter stopped and 
stood motionless amid the white snow. 

Juliette handed Domino one of the handkerchiefs she had 
bought at the Little Lace Shop, with which to wipe away 
her tears. 

The hospital gate creaked open. Before them the broad 
plain of Flanders stretched all the way to the North Sea. 
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epitome of Man to Drouin. It is only after 
a flash remembrance of the circumstances 
under which the two men first met, years 
before, that Drouin begins an inner search 
and eventual understanding of himself 

Whether this chance encounter and remem- 
brance are accidents or predestined is up 
to the reader lo decide. The author has cre- 
ated characters that will linger in the mem- 
ory .from the dedicated doctors/ the 
interns and nurses and patients, to the 
people of the countryside and their 
Breughel-like celebrations at the local tav- 
ern. RENDEZVOUS AT BRUGES has under- 
standing, compassion and humor and is a 
book of literary quality and distinction. 
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